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PREFACE 

TO THI 

FIEST EDITION. 



In the preparation of this volume, the 
author has availed himself of the opinions and 
suggestions of some of the most judicious and 
successful teachers in the country; so that 
the principles he has attempted to establish 
may be regarded as the result of much ex- 
perience and observation. 

There are some questions touching the or- 
ganization, instruction and discipline of a 
Sunday-school, which have been designedly 
passed by, under .the impression that they 
involve no essential principle, and that a 
discussion of them may lead to useless con- 
troversy. The outline of the system and of 
its general departments being defined, the 
filling up may be safely left to the judgment 
and discretion of those who administer it. 
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4 ^ PREFACE. 

It has been said that teachers are of all 
men the most indocile. We trust that such 
a remark is inapplicable to Sunday-school 
teachers, inasmuch as they are presumed to 
be examples to their pupils in aU things, and 
especially in meekness and docility. 

We hope our title will be without offence. 
It truly and briefly indicates the design of 
the volume, and assumes no more than the 
"Teacher's Guide," which has been so long 
and so. favourably known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We can truly say that the desire 
. to dictate is far from us, and that the more 
closely we have examined the duties, tempt- 
ations and responsibilities of Sunday-school 
teachers, the more we have felt our incom- 
petence to afford them counsel or aid. 

May the grace of God our Saviour so en- 
lighten, guide and sanctify all teachers, as to 
make them instrumental in gathering many 
lambs into the safe and peaceful fold of the 
good Shepherd ! 
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NOTE 

TO 

SECOND EDITION. 



Since "the Teacher Taught" was written, 
the general subject of which it treats has 
assumed new importance among the evangel- 
izing agencies of our times. In our country, 
and abroad, the results of experience during 
an interval of twenty years have been large 
and valuable. The contributions to the science 
of Sunday-school teaching as a distinct branch 
of editcationj furnished during that period, 
would fill many ponderous volumes. 

The author has endeavoured to adapt the 
present edition to the existing condition of 
the Sunday-schools of the United States, not 
so much by the introduction of new ideas and 
principles (for these are very few) as by the 
omission of portions which at an early period 

1* 5 
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6 NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 

of our Sunday-school history were entitled to 
a place in such a work. 

Some opinions which were held twenty 
years ago by our most intelligent teachers 
have been modified, and plans which were 
adapted to the state of society then would 
now be impracticable. 
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THE TEACHER TAUGHT 



CHAPTER I. 



To establish a Sunday-school, or any other 
school, requires time and pains. Somebody 
must .labour, and labour hard and skilfully 
and steadily; not only to begin, but to sustain 
it; not only at first, but always,— from week 
to week, and from year to year. 

The idea seems to have been entertained by 
some (if we rightly interpret their conduct) 
that the Sunday-school is, literally, a self-sup- 
porting institution, and, of course, peculiarly 
fitted for an indolent generation. But its motto, 
from the beginning, has been "Try, Try." 
Effort, continued and patient effort, under all 
manner of discouragements and disappoint- 
ments, is (humanly speaking) the prop and 
stay of Sunday-schools. And their history 
famishes conclusive evidence that to the un- 

11 
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12 THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 

tiring, devoted, patient labourer the measure 
of success has been "full, pressed down, shaken 
together and running over." Let inquiry be 
made in schools where Gt)d's grace and mercy 
have been signally displayed in turning many 
from darkness to light, and it will generally 
be found that preceding such a season the 
faithful labourer has laboured more faithfully ; 
the fervent prayer has been more fervent; the 
tithes have been gathered into the storehouse 
with unwonted diligence. Then the windows 
of heaven have been opened and abundant 
blessings have been poured out. 

Though this disposition to give all diligence 
to the work is a pre-requisite to success for 
the lack of which nothing can compensate, yet 
great advantage may be derived from the ex- 
perience of others, and the results to which . 
different modes of organization, instruction 
and discipline have conducted them. So that 
while, on the one hand, a school established 
according to the most approved directions 
would, in the absence of such devotion as we 
have above supposed, languish and die without 
character enough to preserve its memory; yet, 
on the other hand, a school of the best mate- 
rials might be conducted with fax greater 
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THE TEACHEB TAUaHT. 13 

jEacility and success if its energies were applied 
in such manner and form as experience and 
observation show to be best adapted to the 
end. 

The Sunday-schook of the United States 
should be put upon a more elevated and 
permanent foundation than they now occupy. 
They deserve a specific and commanding cha- 
racter and influence. The principles of the 
institution, as such^ should be well understood 
and defined; and something approaching to 
uniformity in external order and relations, and 
in njodes of discipline and general instruction, 
should be attained, as far as may be consistent 
with the accomplishment of the chief object. 

We cast our eye over the many hundred 
thousands of intelligent and immortal beings 
who compose these schools. We think how 
rapidly, and by what simple and cheap meanSj^ 
this crowd has been assembled, and how con- 
stantly its character and numbers are chang- 
ing. What amazing interests are involved in 
the avowed purpose which has called them 
together ! Of what indefinite enlargement such 
a system is capable! How grand the results 
of every year's operation, — ^nay, how grand the 
result of the labours of a single Sabbath, — if 
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14 THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 

this beautiful machinery really is what it 
claims to be! 

Leaving this general survey, and mingling 
with superintendents, teachers and pupils, 
what do we find ? Are our schools generally 
well organized ? Is there a system of faithful, 
kind, unwearied superintendence ? Are those 
men who are most competent in all respects 
found at the head of them? Is there a 
vigilant attention to the character, conduct 
and habits of the school at lsu:ge, exhibited in 
the order, punctuality and correct deportment 
of each individual member, as well as in the 
completeness and accuracy of the minute-books, 
&c. ? Can we trace on the records the con- 
nection of each teacher and pupil with the 
school ? (1.) As to the pupil, when he entered, 
who were his parents, what was his age, who 
was his teacher, what were his attendance and 
progress, when and why he left, and where he 
went ? And (2.) as to the teacher, how long, 
how punctually, and how faithfully he served 
his Master in this high vocation ? Do we find 
the system of instruction adopted with due 
consideration, and with the enlightened and 
discriminating approbation of the teachers who 
are to administer it ? and when thus adopted, 
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THE TEACHER TAUaHT. 15 

do we find the merits and adaptation of ihe 
system tested from time to time, by close, per- 
sonal, individual examination and inqoiry ? 

Do we find the teachers intelligent, serious, 
diligent in their preparation for their work; 
meek, anxious to learn as a privilege, but will- 
ing to teach as a duty; giving evidence that 
they feel how sacred and important ia the trust 
they have assumed; availing themselves of 
every means of improvement*; giving them- 
selves completely up to the business of teach- 
ing, so far as a faithful discharge of duty re- 
quires it; punctual and steady in their attend- 
ance at school, and on such meetings as are 
profitable to themselves and conducive to the 
prosperity of the cause. Do they maintain to- 
wards each other, on all occasions and in all cir- 
cumstances, a spirit of kindness, forbearance 
and confidence ; discarding envyings, jealousies, 
evil surmisings and desires of personal feune 
or credit; giving courteous considera^on to 
the views and opinions of others ; maintaining 
with Christian mildness what one believes to 
be right, without endeavouring for the sake of 
reputation or triumph to show another to be 
wrong; and thus securing that harmony of 
feeling, and unity of purpose, without which 
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16 THE TEACHER TAUGHl*. 

any co-operation must be perplexing, feeble 
and fruitless ? 

Is each teacher found to regard the children 
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THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 17 

capacity of their pupils, and giving milk to 
those who cannot bear strong meat? 

And, finally, among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pupils, are there found one hundred 
thousand who have clear views of simple 
religious truth, such as a child of good capacity 
at the age of eight or ten years may well 
understand? Nay, more: will one child in ten 
tell us what distinguishes man from the brute; 
what relation man sustains to God; what are 
God's distinguishing attributes, and what is 
man's moral character in His sight; what 
evidei;ice there is of the truth of the Bible, and 
what entitles it to more consideration than 
any other book ; whence the institution of the 
Christian Sabbath, and what the obligation to 
observe it; what are the means of grace, and 
how they are made effectual; what is salvation, 
and how it may be secured; why we believe 
that if a man die he shall live again, and on 
what we rest the conviction of a juflt and 
eternal retribution in the world to come? 

These are but specimens of a series of ques- 
tions; and our inquiry is, how many of 
those enrolled this day in our Sunday-schools, 
can give to them intelligent, ^scriptural an- 
swers? 

2* 
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18 THE TEACHEB TAUaHT. 

Before a reply is given, examine, and con- 
sider what is fairly implied in the words "in- 
telligent" and "scriptural." And then go 
one step farther, and see whether we shall find 
among these children a marked, prevailing 
reverence for the Sabbath, and for the ordi- 
nances and institutions of religion. Are they 
making sensible and observable progress in 
the knowledge (not to say love) of religious 
truth ? Are their minds expanding, and, as the 
fallow ground is broken up, is the good seed 
skilfully cast and securely lodged? Though 
they may speak as children, think as children 
and understand as children now, are they 
evidently preparing to put away childish 
things ? In one word, is there to be seen, by 
the close observer, in our American Sunday- 
schools, such evidence of the success and posi- 
tive benefits of the institution as its Mends 
and advocates ask, expect and assert in its 
behalf? 

We have no hesitation in answering. No, 
NOTHING LIKE IT. On the Contrary, it is to be 
feared that of a large proportion of our Sunday- 
school children it may be justly said "that 
they are bewildered with verbal mysteries, 
where there is no refreshment of truth for the 
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THE TEACHEB TAUaHT. ^ 19 

eye, and are wearied with wandering from 
shadow to shadow, where there is all the 
fatigue of continual progress without the ad- 
vance of a single step in real knowledge." 

Shall we be pointed to this or that school, 
and to one and another company of teachers, 
to show us that such an opinion is not borne 
out by evidence ? Shall we be told of the great 
improvements that have been made;. of the 
increase of schools, teachers and scholars ; of 
the obvious advantages of the library over the 
reward system, and of the selected lessons over 
the old mode of instruction? All this we 
admit, and more. The labour bestowed by 
many teachers in the work of preparation is 
far beyond what it once was ; the gtandard of 
instruction is higher; and in much that re- 
spects the character and management of schools, 
the advance is manifest. But the system we 
advocate and strive to build up should show 
much more than all this. 

A system of religious instruction designed 
expressly for children, well adapted to their im- 
provement, and skilfully administered, would 
show us among older pupils a great majority 
of intelligent (though perhaps merely specula- 
tive) Christians. We speak how merely of an 
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understanding of divine truth, such as is ob- 
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THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 21 

they go away as they came, feeling as if no 
man cared for their souls ? 

We read, now and then, an anecdote of the 
uncommon intelligence or tenderness of con- 
science which some Sunday-school child has 
evinced, or perhaps an account of some happy 
death, in which unusual hope and faith sus- 
tained the spirit in its early struggle, and we 
bless the institution which shows us such re- 
sults; and if, in addition to this, our annual 
reports should tell us that one in twenty of the 
docile, susceptible, unprejudiced hearts in our 
Sunday-schools under the training of select 
religious teachers, every Sabbath, and often 
for a series of years, has been constrained by 
the love of Christ to make his peace with God 
and cast in his lot with His people, with how 
much satisfaction do we hail the result of 
Sunday-school operations ! 

And well may we thank (jod and take 
courage, if his blessing crowns our efforts 
even to a much less extent than this; but 
what shame and confusion belong to us, that 
a system capable of so much accomplishes so 
little, and that because of the indolence, in- 
difference, or unnecessary ignorance of those 
who manage it ! 
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22 THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 

What, then, shall be done? Why, in the 
first place, let us ascertain what is the grand 
defect. This, we have no doubt, will almost 
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and give it a good degree of permanence, favour 
and success in our land and through the civil- 
ized world. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

§ 1. Original design and character of 
Sunday-schools. — ^The religious instruction of 
children and youth in some form on the Lord's 
day is no new thing in Christendom; but 
the employment of that day for the benefit 
of those that are without other means or op- 
portunities of instruction was the distinguish- 
ing feature of Raikes' plan, and, as a system of 
benevolence, it unquestionably originated with 
him. 

In 1781-82, an errajid led him into a neigh- 
bourhood in his native city (Gloucester, Eng.) 
which was inhabited chiefly by the lowest class 
of labourers in a manufactory, whose chil- 
dren, from six to twelve or fourteen years of , 
age, were running wild in the street. He was 
told that on the Lord's day, when all ages and 
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24 THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 

classes were free from employment and re- 
straint, their noise and blasphemy were in- 
tolerable. Farmers, and others in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, complained of the 
depredations upon their property as more 
frequent and bold on that day than on all the 
rest of the days of the week. To remedy these 
evils, persons duly qualified were hired, at 
twenty-two cents a day, to open schools for 
two hours in the morning and afternoon, to 
receive and instruct the ignorant in the art of 
reading, to teach the catechism, and to lead 
them to church. 

It is a false opinion which some persons have 
entertained, that Sunday-schools at first con- 
templated only the temporal advantage of the 
pupils, and were not used for their instruction 
in religious truths and duties. " The due ob- 
servance of the holy Sabbath, and the recovery 
of children from vagrancy, disorder and ir- 
religion," are mentioned by the benevolent 
Thornton (in 1807) " as that which connects 
the institution of Sunday-schools most nearly 
and vitally with the religion and welfare of 
the country." And in one of the earliest cir- 
culars ever published on the subject, it is said 
that the object of Sunday-schools is ''to teach 
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children and others to read, and to instruct 
them in the knowledge of their duty aa rational 
and accountable beings/' It may be, and doubt- 
less is, the fact, that this higher and more 
important object was greatly neglected, espe- 
cially when the system was in the hands of 
hired teachers ; but the object of the institution 
from its origin is clearly shown to have been, 
in part at least, the inculcation of religious 
truth. 

In our own country this religious feature of 
the system has always been prominent. One 
of the earliest codes of regulations we have 
seen makes it ''the special duty of teachers to 
impress on the minds of children the neces- 
sity of repentance towards God and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ." This was practicable 
even for such as could neither read nor write. 

Baikes' experiment was entirely successful; 
his plan was approved by some of the most 
wise and eminent men in the country;* similar 

* Soon after Raikes published his account, Bishop 
Homei in deploring the deprayitj of the age, says, in 
aUusion to this subject, ** Dark as is the prospect, a ray 
of light has broken in upon us, and that from an unex- 
pected quarter. An institution has been set up by a pri- 
Tate individuali to the excellency of which every man who ' 
8 
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schools were established in other districts; 
and in 1811 at least three hundred thousand 
children were reported as members of these 
schools. 

§ 2. Sunday-sehooU* in the United States. 

There is good evidence that a school of this 
description was known in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, thirty or forty years before. 
Baikes introduced the general system into 
England. It was proj ected by a common-school 
teacher for the purpose of giving instruction 
to indigent children, who were kept from the 
daily school by labour, as well ias to give reli- 
gious instruction to children in better circum- 
stances. After the battle of Brandywine the 
room which was occupied by the school was 
taken for an hospital, and it was not afterwards 
re-opened. 

On the 19th of December, 1790, a meeting 
of eight or ten persons was held in Philadel- 

loTes his country must rejoice to bear his testimony. The 
sagacity of the wisest cannot see how much good may 
in the end be done by it, and how far it may go towards 
saying a great people from impending ruin.'' 

* CaUed also Sabbath, Lord's-day, or First-day schools, 
but when first established in England and this country 
uniyersaUy caUed /Sufu^ay-schools, and therefore so caUed 
generally at the present day. 
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phia, of which the late venerable Bishop White 
was chairman, at which measures were adopted 
which resulted in the organization of an asso- 
ciation on the 11th day of July, 1791, known 
by the name of " the society for the institution 
and support of First-day or Sunday-schools 
in the city of Philadelphia, and the districts 
of Southwark and the Northern Liberties," 
The purpose of the society was thus set 
forth:— 

"Whereas, the good education of youth ia 
of the first importance to society, and numbers 
of children, the ofepring of indigent parents, 
have not proper opportunities of instruction, 
previously to their being apprenticed to trades; 
and, whereas, among the youth of every large 
city various instances occur, of the first day of 
the week, called Sunday — ^a day which ought 
to be devoted to religious improvement — ^being 
employed to the worst of purposes, the depra- 
vation of morals and manners* It is, there- 
fore, the opinion of the subscribers, that the 
establishment of First-day or Sunday-schools,* 
in the city and liberties, would be of essential 
advantage to the rising generation; and for 
efiecting that benevolent purpose, they have 
formed themselves into a society." 
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One clause of the constitution provided that 
''the instruction to be given in these schools 
should be confined to writing and reading from 
the Bible, and such other moral and religious 
books as the society may from time to time 
direct." 

The act of incorporation, which was obtained 
in 1796, required that " all the income of the 
society should be applied to the establishment 
of schools, and the free instruction therein of 
children of indigent parents." 

On the 1st of February, 1791, the first 
school was opened, for forty female pupils, and 
the teacher was allowed eighty dollars a year 
for tuition and room-rent. This sum was after- 
wards increased to one hundred dollars. The 
hours of instruction were, in winter from 8 to 
lOJ A.M., and from 4J to 6 J, or from 1 to 3 p.m., 
as was most convenient. Other schools were 
opened in a few weeks on the same terms, and 
one dollar was added to their annual wages 
^or each additional scholar. 

In about a year after the opening of these 
schools, it was proposed to the society "to print 
a number of small, moral books, to be lent by 
the visiting committee, or the visitors of the 
schools, to such of the scholars as will peruse 
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them at home, and to be given as premiums, 
at such examinations as the board of visitors 
may think proper to hold." 

The proposition was not entertained; but 
the society authorized the purchase of books 
for this purpose to the amount of twenty-six 
dollars, and the bill was made up of a quan- 
tity of Bibles, one dozen Economy of Human 
Life, fifty copies Friendly Instructor, six dozen 
Watts* Songs, one dozen Whole Duty of 
Woman, half a dozen Catechism of Nature. 

In a collection purchased at a subsequent 
period are found Dodsley's Fables, Barbauld's 
Lessons, Esop*s Fables, Beauties of the Crea- 
tion, Book of Nature, Power of Religion, and 
Fruits of a Father's Love. Sixty-three books 
of this kind cost thirteen dollars and fifty 
cents. Sanford and Merton was also a very 
popular premium. 

In 1794, one of the officers of the society 
offered his services gratuitously for six months, 
as an instructor of a school to be composed 
entirely of children who had become orphans* 
during the prevalence of the yellow- fever in 
1793. 

The examination of the schools was usually 
made on the Sabbath, and the exercises were 

3* 
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reading and spelling; in which those who ex- 
celled as it respected pronunciation, emphasis 
and pauses, received premiums. Among the 
premiums thus awarded in 1798, we find, 
Looking-Glass for the Mind, Adventures of 
Alphonso, Present for an Apprentice, Hiero- 
glyphical Bible, Trial of Witnesses, (probably 
Bp. Sherlock's.) And in 1810-12 are Sacred 
Biography, The Orphan, or Honesty Re- 
warded, Jack of all Trades, Letter- Writer, . 
History of Lazy Lawrence, History of Joseph, 
Pall of Adam, Prompter, Shepherd Boy, His- 
tory of Tom White, Lottery, and History of 
Two Shoemakers. 

The late Mr. Divie Bethune, of New York, 
assisted by his wife and her mother, the late 
Mrs. Isabella Ghraham, opened a school at their 
own expense in that city in 1803, and superin- 
tended that and two or three others which 
were soon afterwards commenced. 

In 1805, some of the Philadelphia schools 
were reduced considerably in numbers, in con- 
sequence (as it was supposed) of the establish- 
ment of free schools on other days of the week. 

In 1809, a Society in Pittsburg (Pa.) opened 
one or more Sunday-schools, taught by volun- 
tary teachers. 
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In the summer of 1811, the Rev. Robert 
May, a missionary from the London Missionary 
Society, on his way to India, stopped in this 
country about a twelvemonth, and* during that 
period succeeded in establishing a Sunday- 
school in Philadelphia very much on the pre- 
sent plan. He brought with him specimens 
of tickets, secured the erection of a suitable 
building, opened his school October 20, 1811, 
and conducted it himself until his re-embark- 
ation in 1812. In the five following years 
eighteen hundred children received instruction 
in that school. Mr. May died in Calcutta in 
August, 1818. He was a man of remarkably 
catholic spirit, and was offered four pulpits of 
four different denominations in New York on 
the same Sabbath. 

" The female Union Society for the formation 
of Sabbath-schools" was formed in New York 
in January, 1816, and the New York Sunday- 
School Union in the following month. More 
than six thousand scholars were thus at once 
placed under Sunday-school instruction in that 
city. 

The Sunday-schools established chiefly for 
secular instruction soon felt the effects of the 
new system of religious teaching, and gradually 
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declined. In 1817, tlie Philadelpliia Sunday 
and Adult School Union was formed; and in 
1819, the First-day or Sunday-school Society 
resolved to appropriate its funds to such Sun- 
day-schools, established by the various reli- 
gious societies in Philadelphia, as might need 
assistance. It is in this way that this society 
now contributes to the establishment and sup- 
port of Sunday-schools within its sphere. 

At the close of the first year's operations 
of the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School 
Union, it embraced forty-three schools, five 
thousand four hundred and fifty-eight white 
children, and about five hundred coloured 
children and adults; all under the care of five 
hundred and sixty-six gratuitous teachers. 
Most of these schools were formed in 1816 
and 1817. 

A plan for the regulation of Sunday-schools 
was soon afterwards published, presenting, 
among other things, the use of reward-tickets 
redeemable in money. A child received one 
blue ticket aa a reward for reciting six verses 
of the Bible, one for a page of the Catechism, 
and a hymn ; and also for punctual attendance. 
Six blue tickets were redeemed with ,one red 
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one, and one red ticket was redeemed with 
books of the value of one cent. 

In-1819, the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult 
School Union was incorporated. The constitu- 
tion authorized the managers "to loan to school 
societies, free of interest, any funds they might 
have beyond their necessities;" and also to 
publish books, "with the exception of such as 
treat of disputed points of doctrine; catechisms 
excepted." 

The third annual report of the society at- 
tempts to correct the impression that Sunday- 
schools are intended only for the poor. " They 
are designed as much for the affluent as for 
the indigent. The great object is religious 
instruction. It is indeed given without money 
and without price; but is it therefore of no 
value to those who have the means, and who 
if it were vendible would secure it by pur- 
chase?" 

The Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School 
Union gradually enlarged its operations until 
May, 1824, when there were connected with 
it seven hundred and twenty-three schoob, 
located in seventeen different States, and em- 
bracing nearly fifty thousand scholars. It 
was now thought necessary to form a more 
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general kind of connection; and with this view 
the American Sunday-School Union waa 
organized for the purpose of concentrating the 
efforts of Sabbath-school societies in the dif- 
ferent sections of our country; strengthening 
the hands of the friends of religious instruction 
on the Lord's day; disseminating useful in- 
formation; circulating moral and religious 
publications in every part of the land; and 
planting a Sunday-school wherever there is a 
population. There are now active and efficient 
organizations connected with the principal reli- 
gious denominations, and designed to promote 
Sunday-school instruction. 

§ 3. The object and peculiar cJiaracteristica 
of Sunday-schools in the United States. "We 
have seen that the primary reason for establish- 
ing schools on the Lord's day was, that the 
children for whose benefit they were designed 
were unemployed and unrestrained on that 
day, and could be collected for the like purpose 
on no other day of the week. In this country 
the grand design of these schools has ever 
been to instruct children in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and in their duties to God and man; 
and they are kept on the Lof d's day not so 
much from necessity as because the exercises 
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furnish appropriate employment for the sacred 
hours of that day. Exercises of penitence and 
devotion towards Gk)d are perfectly in keeping 
with, and, indeed, the safest excitement to, acta 
of benevolence towards men. 

It has sometimes been objected to Sunday- 
schools that they are not of divine appoint- 
ment. This has never been claimed. It pleases 
God by methods of his own choice to save them 
that believe; and, while we cheerfully accord to 
the gospel ministry the pre-eminence among the 
means of grace, we rejoice that other means 
are also blessed. What is preaching but the 
exhibition and application of religious truth ? 
The truth of God is the great instrument of 
human salvation. Any judicious method of 
exhibiting and applying truth, though not of 
divine appointment, coincides in its tendency 
with the preaching of the gospel, and may, 
therefore, be expected to produce similar results. 

What is a judicious method of doing this, 
we are carefully to consider. 

The success which has attended the agency 
of Sunday-schools must be regarded as an 
unequivocal token of the divine approbation. 
Its great object (as we have already shown) 
is to present truth to the mind and bring it 
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to bear upon the consciences of those who are 
not yet soured by prejudice nor hardened in 
sin. Satan would fill the bushel with tares: 
the Sunday-school would defeat his purpose, 
and preoccupy it with wheat. And we may 
safely challenge the proposition of any system 
more simple, rational and practicable, where 
(as in many portions of our country) there is 
moral power to administer it, than that which 
places in every neighbourhood a library of 
moral and religious books, adapted to various 
ages and capacities, which employs the children 
and yduth of the vicinity to introduce one or 
more of them every week into the families in 
which they reside; which offers the' hand of 
Christian kindness to all who will receive it; 
applies the softening and restraining influence 
of the gospel to the character and heart; 
chastens the perverse temper ; inculcates for- 
giveness, peace and universal philanthropy; 
corrects evil habits ; fixes the volatile thoughts 
and roving affections of early life upon sub- 
stantial good; counsels the perplexed; guides 
the inquiring ; diffuses the light of truth all 
. around; nourishes the soul with bread from 
heaven, and finally leads it upward and onward 
to everlasting life and immortal joy ! 
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Nor is it surprising that the blesising of Gk>d, 
which attends the dispensation of the goq>el 
in otber formS; should be commanded, in great 
Mness, on efforts like these. It is safe to es- 
timate the number of persons who have been 
added to the church of Christ from Sunday- 
schools in this country within the last forty 
years, by hundreds of thousands; and, so &r as 
we learn, the instance has rarely occurred — ^in 
late years, at least — in which a revival of reli- 
gion has not commenced in the Sunday-school, 
or embraced it in its progress. It is important 
tibat Sunday-school teachers should be deeply 
impressed with the conviction that the end of 
their labours is to improve the habits and tem- 
pers of their children, as well as their minds and 
manners; to persuade themtoleadlives of holy 
obedience to all God's commands, and to secure 
for them, through the boundless mercy of Gx>d 
in Jesus Christ, a good hope of eternal life. 

Anotiier peculiar characteristic of our schools 
is that they embrace all classes and ranks of 
children. There was a time even in this coun- 
try when the benefits of the Sunday-school 
were enjoyed almost exclusively by lie chil- 
dren of poverty and neglect. 

The idea that to attend such schools would 

4 
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be regarded as a confession of ignorance and 
poverty, was found to deter multitudes from at- 
tendance, and it was moreover seen that the 
advantages of a good Sunday-school were such 
as most parents of any class might wisely seek 
for their own children. In our country, dis- 
tinctions of this kind cannot be maintained, and, 
with few exceptions, and those in the most 
populous placesy there will be found in our 
Sunday-schools the children of the wealthiest 
and most elevated citizen, receiving lessons of 
virtue and heavenly wisdom side by side with 
the children of the humblest and most depend- 
ent, — ^and not unfrequently from the lips of 
those who earn their bread by daily manual 
labour ! Our Sunday-schools carry knowledge 
and peace and contentment to the abodes of 
ignorance and guilt and poverty, and at the 
same time ennoble and enrich with heavenly 
treasures the children of science, refinement 
and affluence. We are all sinful, we are all 
ruined : there is but Tone salvation, and it is 
offered to all, without respect of persons. 

It has been lately a subject of general regret 
that there are not found in our schools a larger 
proportion of the class of children who espe- 
cially require their aid. 
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It is unquestionably true that in populous 
towns the children who most need the care 
and teaching of a Sunday-school are very 
sadly neglected ; but, so far as our observation 
extends, it is not to be attributed to undue 
care of any other class. There is no feature 
of the system of Sunday-schools, in this coun- 
try, more striking than the feujility with which 
it has adapted itself to our peculiar character. 
Eecognising no distinctions but such as grow 
out of superior knowledge or virtue, the Sun- 
day-school, when first opened, was opened for 
all who chose to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages; and from the beginning it has been 
supposed that, as a religious institution, its 
advantages were needed by all. Such ample 
provision is supposed to be made for the lite- 
rary instruction of children (at least in the 
older sections of our country) that we were per- 
mitted to make Sunday-schools, at the outset, 
seminaries for instruction in religious truth, 
without unfitting them, in any measure, to 
afibrd every advantage which they were ori- 
ginally designed to bestow on the ignorant and 
neglected. 

-To draw this class within the influence of 
our schools, requires patient labour and un- 
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tiring zeal. There should be in every popu- 
lous place scmie efficient benevolent organiza^ 
tion, either within or without the Sunday- 
school, to be wholly employed in securing the 
attendance upon it of the class of children and 
adults who are destitute of other means of 
literary and religious instruction. Wherever 
such efforts have been made, the result has 
been an abundant recompense for all the labour 
which they have cost. 

It is obvious, then, that the influence of 
the Sunday-sdiool is not limited to any class 
or rank. Even those who are religiously in- 
structed at home find it useful in impress^ 
ing and illustrating truths already familiar. 
''Among the most enlightened and devoted 
Christians and clergymen of my acquaintance 
who have sent their children to Sunday-school," 
says the Bev. Dr. Leland, of Charleston, (S.C.) 
''I have found but one sentiment, and that one 
of the most lively gratitude for the evident 
advantages derived by their children from 
this privilege. I have no hesitation to declare 
my settled conviction that Sunday-school in- 
struction is to children what the preaching 
of the word of God is to adults." Those who 
are without domestic restraint are instructed in 
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the principles of subordination and obedience, 
— essential not only to Christian character, but 
to the peace and, indeed, to the very existence 
of society ; while those who are without either 
moral or intellectual cultivation form, in a Sun- 
day-school, habits of thinking and inquiring, 
and thus receive the elements of knowledge 
and true wisdom. 

A well-ordered Sunday-school goes far to 
check the violation of the Lord's day; to beget 
a reverence for the Bible and for the institu- 
tions which spring up and live only under its 
influence; -to diffuse useful knowledge; to es- 
tablish habits of industry, sobriety and civil- 
ity; and to improve and elevate, intellectually 
and morally, the whole mass of society. So 
obvious is this tendency, that the celebrated 
Adam Smith said of the institution of Sunday- 
schools, that "no plan, since the days of the 
apostles, promised to effect a greater change 
of mmners, with equal ease and simplicity." 

We might here subjoin testimony from every 
denomination of Christians, and from all parties 
in politics, and from leading men of all pro- 
fessions and stations in every section of our 
land, and, indeed, throughout Christendom, to 
the mighty influence of these schools on the 

4* 
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interests of general education, on the Sabbath, 
on temperance, on social order, prosperity and 
safety; but the volume is needed for another 
purpose, and we must dismiss this topic by 
pledging ourselves to produce, on any proper 
occasion, all, or any part, of the evidence on 
this subject, to the very letter of the fulness 
and extent in which we have described it. 



CHAPTER HL 



OP THE NECESSITY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND 
THE PRELIMINARY MEASXTRES FOR ESTA- 
BLISHINa THEM. 

§. !• The uses and benefits of a Smiday- 
school. 

Wherever there is a single rational being 
uninstructed in the truths of the Bible, there 
is need of Christian effort of some kind. In 
determining what it shall be, reference must 
-u^ v«j 4.^ 4.1.^ ^^^„^3j, circumstances of each 

LOse duty it is to furnish 
e incapable, or indisposed 
3ncy may be supplied from 
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some othier source. To train up a child in 
the way he should go, is the appropriate duty 
of the parent; but if it is neglected or im- 
properly discharged, some other agency may 
be employed to supply the defect, and that 
without impairing at all parental obligation. 
The Sunday-school claims to be an appropriate 
agency for this purpose. As a system of edu- 
cation it has peculiar advantages. Among 
these the first and chief is, that the Bible is 
its grand tezt-book for all sciences; for let it 
be remembered that the man who is truly great 
in the learning of the Bible will be truly great 
in the company of Newton, Bacon, or Loczb. 
2. It establishes sound moral principles. 
These we derive from the Bible, and we illus- 
trate and enforce them in intelligibly ^d fei- 
miliar ways, to show children and youth their 
connection with the happiness and peace of 
each individual and of aU the dwellers upon 
earth. Thus it forms in the young mind 
principles of integrity and virtue, which, if 
fortified and preserved by a deep sense of reli- 
gious obligation and responsibility, will make 
the pupil an honest, capable, intel^gent citizen, 
a useful and happy man, and a friend and 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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3. It ia a system capable of universal appli- 
cation. It is adapted to every state of society 
and to every class of people. 

4. The associations of the day are favourable 
to religious impressions. 

5. Parents and other relatives of teachers 
and pupils are often led to think upon their 
ways, and turn their feet unto God's testimonies, 
through the influence of a Sunday-school : espe- 
cially is this the case when they see that the 
instruction received there by their children 
produces in them the fruits of peace, industry 
and filial obedience. 

6. Many have been induced to attend church 
and various other means of grace and instruc- 
tion by the remote influence of Sunday-schools, 
or by«the necessity or desire of accompanying 
their children. 

7. Intelligent religious parents are often led 
by the inquiries of their children to examine 
forgotten or misapprehended truths, and they 
are compelled to search the Scriptures. 

8. Neatness and good personal manners are 
greatly promoted, and a desire to appear re- 
spectably is excited in both parents and chil- 
dren. 

9. The distribution of cheap, popular, moral 
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and religiouB books among the people is se- 
eared by this means. They are taken from 
tbe library and scattered, without expense of 
time or money, among the families to which 
the children and teachers belong. 

10. The administration of this system has 
done much to promote chcuity and kind feelings 
among Christians of various denominations. 

11. The necessity of teaching others is a 
spur 4)0 the examination of Scripture truth, — 
in the analysis and illustration of which the 
attention of teachers is arrested and fixed upon 
their own condition and prospects, and they 
are thus excited to lay hold on the hope set 
before them in the gospel. 

12. The spirit of benevolence and Christian 
effort has been greatly increased by Sunday* 
schools. It has been affirmed that nineteen** 
twentieths of the British missionaries, and a 
large proportion of the evangelical ministers 
of Great Britain under forty years old, became 
pious, or received their first permanent reli- 
gious impressions, while connected with a Sun- 
day-school. Henderson, Patterson, Morri- 
son, are of this number. 

13. The influence of children over each 
other in a well-regulated Sunday-school is 
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powerfol and salutary, and cannot be obtained 
80 advantageously by any other similar asso- 
ciation. 

14. The order and discipline of such a school 
are fitted to form habits of attention and serious- 
ness, as well as a spirit of dociHty and subordi- 
nation in all the relations of life. 

15. The instruction is given by persons with 
whom there is no unpleasant association of 
authority or restraint; and the same advan- 
tage generally attends the place and time of 
meeting. 

In addition to these peculiar and specific 
advantages, the Sunday-school partakes of 
those which are enjoyed by the common school. 
It addresses itseK to children of tender years, 
upon whom impressions are easily and last- 
ingly made, and it produces all the excitement 
and elasticity of spirit which are necessary to 
improvement, without any of that emulation or 
rivalry which is often encouraged in daily 
schoob. These are among the ordinary fruits 
of Sunday-schools. 

The value of the institution and the wide 
extent of its influence must be learned from 
its history. By it the degraded have been ele- 
vated, enemies have been reconciled to each 
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other, profligates have been reclaimed, drunk- 
ards reformed, and infidels converted to the 
faith of the gospel. By the blessing of Otoi 
upon these schools, they have brought order 
out of confusion and light out of darkness. 
Domestic peace has been restored, the altar 
of domestic worship reared, the Sabbath con- 
secrated, religious congregations gathered, and 
churches of the living God planted, so that 
in many solitary places, where no voice was, 
notes of joy and gladness, thanksgiving and 
the voice of melody, are now heard. 

Who will not say that an agency which has 
brought forth such fruits as these is worthy 
to be invigorated and enlarged till it shall 
bless every human habitation and every human 
heart? 

§ 2. How to determine where a /Sunday- 
school is needed. — ^To determine whether a Sun- 
day-school is needed in a given place, we have 
only to ascertain whether there are any persons 
of suitable age and character to attend one. 
If so, let an individual who knows something 
of the design and use of the institution (which 
is, in a word, to lead the young to study, un- 
derstand, believe and obey the Bible) visit 
the children, and invite them, with the per- 
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mission of their parents and guardians, to at* 
tend. Peculiar kindness and prudence are 
necessary in the discharge of this duty; and 
sometimes it may be best to commence with- 
out any such preliminary measures, merely 
giving notice of time and place, and inviting 
such to come as may feel disposed. 

Sometimes a printed notice has b^n left at 
each house in the neighbourhood, stating the 
time and place of opening the school, and 
inviting parents to attend and bring their 
children. In other instances, tracts have been 
circulated, or the preacher or some agent in 
the vicinity has addressed the people and pre- 
pared their minds for the measure. 

§3. Who are to be c(m8vUed(md employed.-^ 
It may be well to state explicitly in this con- 
nection that, in all arrangements for the 
establishment and support of a Sunday-school 
in connection with any particular church, one 
of the earliest steps should be to obtain the 
counsel and aid of the minister and the other 
constituted authorities of that church. The 
design of the system being, as we have seen, 
chiefly to form the religious character of the 
children, (who, in the case supposed, will here- 
after compose the church and congregation,) 
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it is nat to be presumed that the ministers 
and people of God will look with indifference, 
nor, indeed, without deep interest, upon such 
an enterprise. 

It is important to enlist as much interest 
and sympathy as practicable at the outset. 
We are told that most of the houses in Kussian 
villages are bmlt of wood ; and hence if a fire 
break out it is almost certain that dreadful 
havoc will ensue, unless great promptitude 
and energy are employed to extinguish the 
flames at the commencement. But the people 
are ignorant : scarcely one in a hundred can 
read, and any written or printed directions on 
this subject would be useless. Now, to remedy 
this, the head-man of the village orders to be 
painted on the door of every house what the 
people of that house are to bring in case of 
emergency. On one door is painted a ladder, 
ou another a water-bucket, and ou another an 
axe, (fee.; and on certain muster-days every 
man appears with his apparatus, to show that 
all things are ready. Thus the whole strength 
of the people is secured for the public good. 

So it is with the Sunday-school. It gives 
something to every man to do: perhaps no 
kindred institution offers more various employ- 
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ment for diversities of gifts than this. To 
seek out new scholars and bring them to the 
school ; to inquire after absentees and reclaim 
wanderers; to form classes for mutual instruc- 
tion; to visit schools and families; to attend 
to the clothing and comfort of the destitute 
and to the general weKare and safety of the 
whole charge, are items in a long catalogue of 
services to be rendered. 

It has seemed to us that many persons, of 
both sexes, in ftill health, and abounding in all 
the essential qualifications of useful and suc- 
cessful labourers, are standing all the day idle 
in the midst of fields ready for the reaper, 
while their eyes are surveying the immense 
harvest which spreads beyond, and in every 
portion of which are found other idlers gazing 
with listless wonder like theinselves. 

In many villages and cities of our coimtry 
a great number of persons are found who are 
proper subjects of infant, Sunday, or adult 
school instruction. They are so situated that 
a very little skilful effort would bring them all 
under it ; but those who should be employed 
particularly, and (for the time-being) exclu- 
sively, in this object, are either cumbered with 
so many other things as to prevent special at- 
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tention to this, or any thing else in particular, 
or they have some vast scheme in mind, on which 
they waste all their energy and accomplish 
nothing at last. 

We venture to propose to such persons what 
seems to us a "more excellent way." It is 
simply to determine what their time, talents, 
&c. will enable them to do, and then to form 
a plan of proceeding suited to their circum- 
stances and to the necessities of those around 
them, and execute that plan thoroughly j«id 
with all their might. 

The workman that needeth not to be ashamed 
puts in his sickle at whatever comer of the 
field the master of the vineyard. has placed 
him. His eyes look right on; his eyelids look 
straight before him, and all his ways are esta- 
blished. You see his progress only by the 
sheaves that rise behind him, and, while another 
is determining where to begin, he has done, and 
perhaps received his wages. 

If, however, but a single individual is dis- 
posed to engage in active duty, the opening of 
the school need not be delayed. The saving 
truths of the gospel have often been taught by 
one individual to many hundreds, of all ages 
and characters, and under circumstances which 
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no Sunday-school teacher in our country ia 
likely to encounter. Generally, however, a 
number of persons are found willing to engage ; 
and their attention is soon called to the choice 
of a leader or superintendent, of whose office 
and duties we shall treat in another place. 

§ 4. The place of keeping a Sunday-school. 
— The band of labourers being organized, the 
next point is as to the place of opening the 
school. If there is neither school-house, 
church, nor vestry, nor session-room, nor 
lecture-room, nor conference-room, nor private 
house, nor hall, nor barn, nor factory, nor " 
mill-house, nor distillery (which have all been 
used more or less for the purposes of a Sun- 
day-school) to be had, still there may be a 
Sunday-school, at least upon the mild and 
dry Sabbaths of the year. The highway and 
the open heaven belong to us all, and may 
be used by all, duly regarding the rights and 
conveniences of others. 

In the selection of a place, (where a choice is 
offered,) several things should be considered, — 
such as the probable number to be accommo- 
dated ; the vicinity of those who are expected to 
attend; the access to it, and, at the same time, 
to a place of worship; the quiet and retire- 
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inent of the school ; the favourable or unfavour- 
able associations that may attend it, &c. &c. 

It is unquestionably the duty of every con^ 
gregation to provide suitable accommodations 
for its Sunday-schools, In the infancy of the 
institution such a suggestion would scarcely 
have been entertained ; but now that all Chris- 
tendom bears testimony to its value and im- 
portance, it is time to provide the aids and ap- 
pliances which are needed for its permanence 
and efficiency. Among these, one of the first is 
a suitable room within its own control. In all 
kinds of education little things are of great 
consequence; and these cannot receive proper 
attention if the place of education is as appro- 
priate to twenty other purposes as to the pur- 
pose of a school. There is no doubt, we pre- 
sume, that the advantages of a good Sunday- 
school more than compensate for any expense 
which is required, in this form, to make it 
completely successful; and we hope the time 
will come soon when it will be admitted that, 
if an appropriate edifice is requisite to the ex- 
istence and success of a congregation, a suitable 
room is not less so to the maintenance and 
prosperity of its Sunday-schools. "A parish 
cannot study its own interest^ better, or more 

6^ 
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successfully apply the wisdom of the d 
of this world to spiritual ends, than b} 
attention to the foundation, encourage 
and perpetuation of its Sunday-schoolfl 
we need not say that nothing can better i 
their continuance than the provision of a 1 
ing for its use, — a local habitation as wel 
name.*'* 

When the number of pupils is sufficiej 
justify it, two rooms — one for males and 
for females — should be furnished. Theses! 
be of proper size ; easy of access; well lig 
and ventilated; in an airy and comfort 
situation. It is now very common to b 
churches with rooms in the basement for 
tures, schools, &c. ; and honourable insta] 
might be mentioned of congregations wl 
place of worship would not admit of s 
apartments, and who have, therefore, erec 
a building expressly for the purpose.! 

* " Family Visitor." 

f In the upper part of the city of New Orleans 
important Sunday-sohool was likely to fail for want 
a suitable room. To remoYe this difficulty, four pen 
purchased a lot and built a house upon it, at an expc 
of $1600, deYoting it forever to this use. It was als* 
the plan to erect on the same lot a comfortable dwell 
for a Sunday-school missionary. If not thus occupi 
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We subjoin a plan of a room for the occu- 
pancy of a Sunday-school. It is estimated by 
some that for one hundred children a room 
should be at least thirty feet square and ten 
feet high ; while others are of the opinion that 
the least dimensions which can be consistent 
with health and comfort are, for 

30 pupils, 22 feet by 20; 

50 " 36 " 25; 

70 " 35 " 30; 

100 " 46 " 34, 

and with a ceiling of ten feet. 

The plan we present is of a room 28 by 22. 
If the room is used for no purpose requiring 
t^e removal of the seats, they should be fas- 
tened to the floor, to prevent the noise and con- 
fusion of moving or overturning them. The 
backs should be fifteen inches high, with a 
slope of about two inches. The uprights or 

the rent of the school-room for a weekday-school was 
to go to support a Sabbath-school, and the rent of the 
dwelling to support a missionary. In many of our citied 
and large towns, generous accommodation has been pro- 
yided for the Sunday-schools in a separate edifice. 

Very liberal sums haye been expended in England for 
the erection of permanent buildings for Sunday-schools, 
which would also serve for infant and daily schools. 
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A. Superintendent's desk. B. Boor. 

a. Teacher's seat with desk, d. The stoye. e. Bench 
for new pupils. //. Book-cases. ^^. Seats for visitors. 
h h. Passages eighteen inches wide. 

Benches ten inches wide, and made into two parts, 
united with a hinge as at e. They will seat ten pupils. 

The seats should average twelve inches from the floor. 
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standards for the back should be made in five 
or seven pieces for each form. Each should 
be two inches wide, and should be firmly at- 
tached to the edge of the seat, so as to secure 
a proper balance. The circular slat for the 
back may be a thin band of white wood let in 
at or near the top of the standards. 

Another form of seating a room is repre- 
sented in the following diagram : — 




The seat is in three pieces of three feet 
each, with legs and backs so fitted as to make, 
when united, one firm and safe seat for nine 
pupils. The advantages of this method are, 
that the seat may be more readily made to fit 
the number of the class, and that the floor 
may be entirely cleared in a few minutes, if 
the room is wanted for another purpose. The 
teacher has a chair and desk both movable at 
pleasure. 

A Sunday-school of three hundred children 
has been taught comfortably in a room sixty 
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by twenty feet, furnished with benches of the 
above form: — 

A school arranged in classes and taught 
orally, each class by its appropriate teacher, 
needs, as we have just intimated, a room fitted 
up expressly for the purpose. The body of a 
house of public worship, or a lecture or con- 
ference room divided into seats or pews, is 
evidently ill adapted to the -instruction of a 
school, unless the seats are provided with 
shifting backs like the seats in some of our 
railroad-cars. And then the teacher is incon- 
veniently seated for instructing more than 
three or four of the class, — ^to say nothing of 
the danger to the fingers from being caught 
in the joints when the back is reversed. 

A simple and approved form of seats serving 
both for Sunday-school and lecture purposes is 
seen in the following diagrams. 
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"This shows the benches as arranged for 
a class. The bench A may be fastened to the 
floor. The bench B should be fifteen inches 
longer than the bench C. The dotted line D 
represents the back of the next form. To 
arrange for lecture-room purposes, all that is 
necessary is to change the places of B and C, 
thus: — 
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"This change is made with as little difficulty 
as lifting two chairs. A room full of these 
forms can be changed in a few minutes. 

"The double lines show the backs and arms 
of the benches. This plan places the arms so 
that they are just where they are wanted, in 
both arrangements. Arms may be dispensed 
with ; but they are worth all they cost, for 
strength to the backs. 

" The teacher should sit on a light chair, or 
a camp-stool, which cau be lifted out when the 
benches are changed. Camp-stools are best, 
because they take up less room, are more port- 
able, and are useful to put in the aisles when 
the lecture-room is crowded. 

"The drawer for books should be in the 
middle of the bench A. Here it is in front 
of the teacher, and can be opened and shut 
without disturbance. 

"These benches should not be longer than 
seven feet, nor shorter than six. If too long, 
they are unwieldy, and place the scholars too 
far from the teacher. If too short, they cramp 
the classes. They should be light and strong. 
The lighter they are, the more easily they can 
be shifted. 

"Any benches can be altered to suit this 
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arrangement; and the plan is as good for the 
rough mission-school, where the benches are 
made of unplaned plank, as for the elegant 
city Sunday-school, where every thing is 
finished in parlour style." 

Probably circular forms will conveniently 
accommodate more persons in the same space 
than any other. There should always be a 
proper support for the back of the pupil, and 
the width, height, &c. should be adapted to 
his health and comfort, as well as his present 
ease and quiet. 

§ 5. Clothing of poor children. In collecting 
or replenishing a city school, children are some- 
times found without suitable clothing. Eaikes 
used to say, ''If they can loiter about without 
shoes and in a ragged coat, they may as well 
come to school in that garb and learn some- 
thing good. All that I require are clean 
hands, a clean face, and the hair combed. If 
they have no clean shirt, let them come in a 
dirty one." The children of our country will 
not come to school at all, unless they can come 
with decent apparel. Provision is made for the 
destitute in various ways, — sometimes by the 
teacher, sometimes by the contributions of the 
church, and often by an independent society 

6 
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formed for this purpose. It is important that 
each case claiming assistance should be care- 
fully examined, to prevent imposition, and at 
the same time publicity should be avoided, if 
possible, lest offence should be given and the 
ultimate object be defeated. 

It should be impressed on the minds of chil- 
dren that clean and tidy clothes, though patched, 
ill fitted and out of fashion, will always make 
them appear respectable, and all invidious com- 
parisons on this subject must be seasonably 
reproved. To do this effectually, the inordi- 
nate love of dress should be studiously and 
religiously resisted; and the example of the 
officers and teachers of the school, male and 
female, should be in strict conformity to this 
principle. We once knew a teacher whose 
means of indulgence were abundant, but who 
conscientiously abstained from the purchase or 
use of any ornament or article of dress which 
she believed could attract the notice of her 
class, or excite in them a single improper emo- 
tion. To this point she had regard in all 
her apparel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE ORaANIZATION OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

§ 1. Different dosses of Sunday-schools. — 
Local schools. 

Supposing a company of children to be col- 
lected ready for organization: the first inquiry 
is, what kind of organization is best fitted to 
the circumstances of the case; for, as we have 
said, the institution is capable of all necessary 
modifications, to meet the various conditions 
of society. 

I. Neighbourhood schools. — These have 
been found of great value in the outskirts of 
large towns, and in rural neighbourhoods, 
where the children and youth, either from ne- 
cessity or choice, forego the privileges of the 
Sabbath, spend the holy day in idleness or 
sport, and grow up in. utter ignorance of the 
truths of the Bible. They are held in school- 
houses or private rooms, as may be most con- 
venient. No one can estimate the amount of 
good which may be done if a single faithful, 
intelligent teacher were stationed from Sabbath 
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to Sabbath in the midst of every group of a 
dozen children that could be collected in neigh- 
bourhoods so remote from the principal school 
as to make it impracticable for them to attend. 
And even in large cities a vast amount of re- 
ligious instruction could be carried into the 
dwelling-places of those who have neither in- 
clination nor motive to go or send abroad 
for it. 

It is maintained by some that it is prac- 
ticable to teach groups of men in the public 
ways, and that a vast amount of the good 
seed might be sown casually at street corners 
and other places of resort, if Christians were 
more freely to follow in the steps of their 
divine Master. But wisdom is profitable to 
direct. 

These schools are often taught in the inter- 
vals of the principal school or schools in the 
place. Sometimes the main or central school 
is taught in the morning, and at noon the 
teachers divide into two or three bands and 
visit as many distant sections of the town as 
need their aid. It is well in all such cases to 
employ as much assistance as we" can in the 
vicinity of the school; and often, after a few 
weeks or months, the foreign assistance may 
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be withdrawn entirely, and the school be sus- 
tained by the neighbours. In many cases, a 
school thus established has proved the germ 
of a flourishing church. 

The establishment of local schools would 
furnish employment for many persons who 
excuse their inactivity on the ground that they 
see no way or opportunity for them to do good. 
Perhaps no better way of awakening their 
sympathies and energies could be suggested 
than the attempt to plant a new Sunday-school 
in a destitute neighbourhood.* 

* Two or three sketches from actual experience may 
serre at once to Ulustrate the method of establishing such 
schools, and to encourage the attempt. 

** I took up mj residence in one of our Eastern Tillages. 
I learned from a friend that there were seyeral destitute 
places in the neighbourhood. ' There was one in particular 
where a Sabbath-schobl had never shed its hallowed 
influence around them. Their children had never been 
but slightly, and many of them not at all, instructed in 
the way of salvation. AU were growing up in moral 
darkness. From the accounts we had received, we ex- 
pected opposition, and prepared to meet it. But the Lord 
opened a door for us. ' He made them willing in the day 
of his power.' During the summer our school prospered. 
We indeed found deplorable ignorance, but at the same 
time a degree of attention for which I looked in vain in 
my class at the vUlage. With joy we marked the attention 
and improvement of our pupils, and endeavoured to reach 
6* 
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If there is any doubt as to the necessity of 
some more extensive effort for the children of 

the hearts of the parents. The Holy Spirit gaTe effica<^ 
to our feeble efforts, and a work of grace commenced, in 
the progress of which many souls were bom of God." 

'* In a little school-house, three miles from the centre 
of the town," says another, <* two of us are in the habit of 
holding a religious meeting, as well as a Sabbath-school ; 
and we have now in progress a reyiyal of religion. The 
neighbourhood has long been noted for its wickedness, 
— though there are a few pious people there who haye sus- 
tained the school. Among the indiyiduals who are, as 
we hope, bom again, not more than one or two are found 
who haye not been eoneemed in the school <u Uackere or 
pujriU." 

An intelligent superintendent says, — 

<<We haye this season established local schools in the 
faotory-yillages, and in yarious other piurts of the town. 
Many children in our New England towns Uye at a dis* 
tance from the church and haye no means of conyeyance 
to it: consequently, schools must either be carried near 
them, or they must remain destitute.*" 

In a manufacturing yillage, in the course of one season 
seyen such schools were established, generally at school- 
houses, yarying in numbers from twenty to one hundred 
children in each. These, together with the school at the 
church, embraced more than six hundred scholars and 
teachers. 

The course pursued was this. Individuals were told of 
the need of such schools, and were requested to engage 
in establishing them. They were then requested to yisit 
eTeiy fiunily in a certain district, and inquire whether 
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remote neighbourhoods in the country, and 
for destitute portions of the population of our 

they wished a school established ia the neighbourhood. 
In every instance they met with mnch better Bucoess than 
they anticipated. The poor good people who had not the 
means to get their children to the church (and there are 
many) were rejoiced at the priyilegeof haying their chif- 
dren able to attend punctually upon the Sabbath-schooL 
And those who cfured not for the spiritual welfare of their 
ehildren were generally wiUing and sometimes anxious 
to haye them attend. Many parents were gratified that 
their children were to haye interesting books to read. It 
was mysterious to some, that teachers were willing to come 
out eyery Sabbath and instruct their children, andftunish 
them with books to read, and all this for nothing I They 
could not account for it. At any rate, they concluded the 
teacher had no selfish end in yiew, that he reaUy wished 
to benefit their children, and so were glad to send them* 
When the Sabbath came, the visitors, together with one 
or two assistants, took their bundle of books from the 
Sunday-school library, and proceeded to the place ap- 
pointed for the schools, where they found the chUdren 
assembled. Oftenv at the close of the schools, which like- 
wise included adult scholars, who recited the same lessons 
with the children, conference-meetings were held, some- 
times by the pastor, who found the people assembled and 
their minds prepared for worship ; and in one district the 
result was a revival. 

The foUowing statement is by a clergyman residing on 
the Hudson River: — 

" The neighbourhood for whose benefit we have been 
labouring is one that had been almost entirely ne^^eoted. 
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cities, a very partial inquiry will remove it. 
The command of our divine Master is, " Go ye 

They live from a mile to four or five remote from what 
may be oaUed the settled part of the county, in the woods. 
Extreme poverty, many years ago, drove them together 
upon a barren section of land thrown out to the Commons 
as unfit for cultivation. Here, after making a small clear- 
ing, they have erected log cabins of the rudest kind. 
Many of them have no floors except the cold and naked 
earth, no stoppings between the logs, a straw-thatched 
roof, no floor overhead, without windows, and having a 
single door for entrance. The furniture of these wretched 
cabins I will not attempt to describe, and will only say 
that it corresponds with the miserable hovels that scarcely 
a£ford their inmates shelter from the wind and the storm. 

♦* Under such circumstances of. poverty and distress 
lived thirty or forty families. At the time our school was 
established, I believe but one individual among them all 
could read or write. Some of them had Bibles which 
were given them, laid up very carefully, and seemingly 
regarded with a great degree of veneration. OccasionaUy 
their only reader was called in to make known to them 
their contents. At such times, I am informed, it was not 
unusual for several families to come together and sit and 
hear with a great deal of attention. 

*♦ The children, as a matter of course, were growing up 
in ignorance and vice, knowing as little of the Being who 
made them, or the world to which they were destined, as 
the children of the Hindoos or Hottentots. In the sum- 
mer they were seen upon the Sabbath, as well as other 
days in the week, scattered over the woods in search of 
berries. In the winter they were almost naked and starv- 
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therefore into the highways, and as many •as 
ye shall find, bid to the marriage." Snnday- 

ing. A yery unpromising field for a Sabbsth-sohooL 
But the Sayiour who preached the gospel to the poor 
would certainly forbid that these poor children should 
be neglected. 

« The first thing to be done was to search the children 
out by yisiting, and obtain the consent of their parents 
that they would send them if a school was established. 
In this we were -generally successfiil; yery few gaye us 
a refusaL The next step— which was by far the most for- 
midable—was to clothe them. This was done by the 
females of my church, — some of whom acted as explorers 
through the woods in quest of these ragged and almost 
naked children. The next thing was to protide suitable 
books. 

**We collected about one hundred and twenty children. 
The greater part of these, as I haye before obseryed, 
commenced in the alphabet. Before the school closed — 
which was about the middle of October — a considerably 
large proportion could read in the Testament, and perhaps 
all could spell in two syllables. The proficiency of the 
children in learning was certainly remarkable.'* 

<' I belieye a yery great change has been produced upon 
their moral character. They haye been led to regard the 
Sabbath, and to feel in some measure their obligation to 
keep it holy ; incipient habits of yice haye been checked, 
and in many cases, it may be, wholly eradicated. A 
foundation has be^n la;d or commenced at this all-import- 
ant season of life for moral culture and for diyine truth 
to exert its saying influence. 

" One of the children, a girl of about thirteen years of age, 
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school teachers are the very class of persons 
on whom this duty especially and most appro- 
has become hopefollj pious, and united with mj churoh. 
Nor has the good been confined to the children. It has 
reflected upon the parents. I hare preached rerj fre- 
quently in the neighbourhood; and a more attentiye peo- 
ple I hare rarely witnessed. A number, we belicTe, haye 
been bom into the kingdom of Jesus Christ. Sereral 
have united with the Baptist Church, a number more with 
mine, while others are still expecting to unite with us. A 
rery great change, owing to the Sabbath-school, combined 
with the preaching of the gospel, has been produced upon 
the whole of this hitherto-neglected people. 

*<Now, although I believe that but few neighbourhoods 
can be found so destitute and wretched throughout the 
land, yet certainly there are thousands sufficiently so to 
stimulate those who hare it in their power to search them 
out and carry to them the heayen-bom charity of Sab- 
bath-schools. Until this is attempted and actually ac- 
complished, there wiU, notwithstanding all that has been or 
shall be done for the instruction of our children and 
youth, still remain many dark places where yioe will grow 
up unchecked and unmolested. There will still be many 
stagnant and polluted fountains that will constantly jour 
forth their baneful streams upon the yerdant and fruitful 
portions that surround them. Certain it is, our land can 
neyer feel in all its parts the holy influence of the gospel, 
nor become the light of the world,- until this work is ac- 
complished. There are enough to plant and sustain Sun- 
day-schools in our large cities and yiUages ; but who will 
obey the command of the Sayiour and go out into the 
highways and the hedges? Who will imitate the Re- 
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priately devolves. They are capable of indi- 
vidualizing the invitation of the gospel, and 

deemer of man in preaching the gospel to the poor and 
those ready to perish ? Who will gather the wandering, 
starving lambs into his fold ?" 

A clergyman in Connecticut says, — 

'*When I commenced my ministerial duties in this 
parish, the Sunday-school was in a low and declining 
state : only a mere handful attended. There was no life 
or energy, and but little, if any, system obserred. The 
school was held between the services at noon, and em- 
braced only half an hour. It was also about the season 
when the school broke up for the winter. The prospect 
appeared dark and disheartening. As soon as possible, 
I called the.Sabbathrschool committee and friends of the 
cause together, to adopt some efficient measures to awaken 
the minds and exertions of the church to this object. I 
proposed to my' people to let the' school between the ser- 
vices drop, and have four or five schools in different sec- 
tions of the parish on Sabbath evenings, to bring in old 
and young, parents and children, and have the whole 
congregation, as far as was practicable, either scholars or 
teachers ; to appoint for each' school its own superintend- 
ent, and also a committee consisting of five or six of 
the most intelligent, active and devoted members of the 
church, as a visiting-committee, who should visit each 
school every Sabbath eyening, to encourage the teachers, 
conyerse with the scholars on the subject of religion, see 
that aU were supplied with books, and examine, before 
the school elosedj the scholars and teachers on the lesson 
of the eyening and to make some useful suggestions and 
remarks of a spiritual nature. I also proposed that after 
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of saying to each man, woman and child, 
" Come, for all things are now ready." 

In some schools the teachers have colonized; 
— ^that is, two or three or more of them, who 
have enterprise and zeal enough for the pur- 
pose, have left for a time the schools they have 
assisted to build up, and which now have 
strength to stand and flourish without them ; 
have gone to some destitute place in the city 

the chUdren had gone OTer six or eight lessons of the 
Union Questions, to assemble them aU in the churchy 
where I irould preach a sermon to them expressly and 
haye a public examination. And I am happy to say 
that my plan iras immediately adopted, and ire hare now 
fiTe very flourishing schools, from one hundred and sixty- 
fire to two hundred scholars, and near fifty teachers." 

A Sunday-school missionary trayelling in Ohio men- 
tions his being at the residence of a gentleman in the 
outskirts of the town, where he found one of the best 
Sunday-schools, and perhaps the rery best, in the county. 
It contained about thirty children, and was established 
about eighteen months previous by a young lady, a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church. There being no preaching 
in the neighbourhood, she concluded her Sabbaths could 
not be better employed than by collecting the children 
around her into one place, and teaching them the wi^ to 
heaven. Having no one to help her, she comimenced, and 
has continued the school entirely alone. For want of 
a more convenient place, the school was held at first in 
the loft of a distillery. 
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or town, in the neighbourhood of factories, 
mills, furnaces, groceries, salt-workd, mines, 
quarries, public improvements, Ac, where the 
, ^ means of religious instruction are not enjoyed, 

and have gathered the children together and 
y built up a substantial Sunday-schooL At first 

they collected ten or fifteen only, and when 
the number increased, so that regular organ- 
ization was necessary, all needed assistance 
was obtained. And when this school is perma- 
nently established, the same process is em- 
'^ ployed wherever the same necessity exists, 

isii until parents are without excuse for letting 

^1 their children remain ignorant of the truths 

'" of the JBible. 

An instance is known to have occurred in 
SB. the State of Ohio, where a few dollars were 

^ contributed and a library procured: chil- 

^ dren flocked together from the neighbouring 

^' settlements, till the school-house in which they 

^ assembled could no longer contain them. To 

( accommodate the children on account of dis- 

^ tance as well as number, another school was 

' commenced in a bam about a mile distant, 

as a branch of the first, and was supplied 
with books from the same library. The num- 
bers continued to increase, and children came 



ien; 
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Beveral miles to enjoy the privileges of the 
school. It continued to be divided and sub- 
divided, till five schools had grown up during 
the first year ! Several instances of conversion 
occurred ; and on the very spot where the first 
school was opened; a neat and commodious 
house for public worship was soon erected, an 
interesting and growing church organized, 
and a faithful minister of the New Testament 
ordained to break to them the bread of life. 

§ 2. Sunday-schools in manufacturing viZ- 
kiges. — ^The increase of manufacturing villages 
in many parts of our country makes it a 
subject of interesting inquiry what means of 
instruction are best fitted to their peculiar 
circumstances. While in many of these places 
the most liberal provision is made for religious 
and moral improvement, in others the young 
and the old are sadly neglected. Sometimes 
the Sabbath is claimed as the only day for 
washing and mending clothes, writing letters 
to friends, reading newspapers, or seeking 
amusement. Parents, compelled by their ne- 
cessities, or instigated by motives of selfish- 
ness, cause their ofispring, from their earliest 
years, to engage in the business of the manu^ 
factories. Forgetful of the fact that know- 
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ledge is better than a mine of wealth, they 
allow them no time for the acquisition of a 
common education, much less for religious in- 
struction. The Lord's day is hailed by this 
youthful throng, not as a season set apart for 
the worship of God, but as a day of relaxation 
from the severe and unremitted toils of the 
week, and is spent in slothful inactivity or in 
sporting and recreations. 

In addition to all this, there is not that 
opportunity to affect the mass of the people 
by pastoral visits and by religious meetings 
on other days, which exists in other places. 
The Sunday-school has a proportionate impcwt- 
ance. It is, in fact, the only means, besides 
preaching, which the pastor has of access to a 
large portion of his flock. There is a class of 
people in manufacturing villages who are under 
strong temptations to neglect the education of 
their children; and the influence of a Sabbath- 
school goes far to counteract such evil ten- 
dencies and to promote general intelligence. 
The Sunday-school is also peculiarly important 
considered in its influence on many young 
people who are away from the restraints and 
moral influences of the family and of home. It 
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is a kind of substitute for family influence, of 
which many, in such places, feel the want.* 

* The foUowing testimonj is from a clergyman residing 
in a large manufacturing Tillage: — 

<* While there is peculiar need of a flourishing Sabbath- 
school among manufacturers, there are some peculiar 
facilities for enlisting adults especially in them. Being 
brought together from different places, they are free from 
those local and family prejudices and jealousies which 
in an agricultural place might hinder the organization 
of classes and the usefulness of teachers. No difficulty 
has been experienced by us in finding competent teachers 
for adults, and such as have been acceptable to the 
scholars. Our most intelligent and serious young men 
and women haye been members of the schooL The great 
body of the church, and a majority of the congregation, 
have taken their seats as teachers or learners. 

'*We have found the Sabbath-school library an im- 
portant auxiliary. It has been instrumental not only in 
proyidingthe school with needful attractions, but it has 
scattered through the whole yillage matter for constant 
religious reading. 

<< We haye now a library which cost about two hundred 
dollars, in very actiye circulation; and if our school 
produced no other effect than to secure the reading of 
such and so many religious books by the people, its 
yalue would be incalculable. 

<<As there is a constant change of inhabitants in the 
place, constant care is needed to sustain the school. To 
secure this object, it has been our custom to have a 
committee occasionally to visit eyery family in the place, 
to converse with the parents on the duty of sending their 
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One of the most flourishing schools of the 
kind under Gonsideration was established many 
years since, upon the Brandywine, (Delaware.) 
It was first suggested by a poor, illiterate, but 
pious weaver, and was kept in the upper story 
of a cotton-mill. The proprietors of the works, 
aware of the utility of the school, gave it every 
encouragement, and it was soon incorporated 
as *' The Brandywine Manufacturers' Sunday- 
School for the improvement of children and 
adults of all sects and denominations." The 
hours of tuition were from eight a.m. to twelve 
€md a half p.m. As many of the pupils had 
no opportunities of instruction elsewhere, writ- 
ing and reading were taught in- the Sunday- 



children, and to enlist both yoang and old in the enter- 
prise. Respecting the results of our labours ire ure 
incompetent to speak: another day wiU declare them. 
Suffice it to say that there has not been a time, untU 
Tery recently, when it was not known that some of the 
people were under serious impressions. The church, 
which was formed at the commencement of my labours, 
has received more than two hundred members. How 
much instrumentality the Sabbath-school has exerted 
towards this state of things we cannot precisely state. 
But it is a fiftct that new conrersions ure almost in- 
variably of those who were either members of the sohodl 
before, <Mr who immediately join it afterwards.'* 
7» 
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school; while all the children received instruc- 
tion in those principles of the -gospel upon 
which the great body of Christians agree. 
Such catechisms were taught as the parents 
or fiiends wished, and the Scriptures were used 
as the source and basis of religious knowledge 
and faith. To secure permanency to the 
school, the workmen allowed twenty-five cents 
to be deducted from the annual wages of every 
single man, and fifty cents from the wages 
of every married man. Ten cents for each 
scholar were also received from the State fund. 
Several daily schools in the vicinity owe their 
existence to this Sunday-school. 

A journalist speaks of visiting a school .of 
this kind where none of the pupils enjoyed the 
advantages of a common-school education, 
being confined in the factory both summer 
and winter. " The children are much engaged ; 
and, as an evidence, I "would mention that I 
have seen, as I passed through the fetctory, 
their books frequently open before them, so 
that they could read while at work. I have 
been delighted to see the lips of these children 
moving in studying their lessons, or in reading 
their books which they receive from the Sun- 
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day-school library, while their hands were 
employed in labouring." 

In a manufacturing village which we have 
visited, the wife of the superintendent of the 
mills was the teacher of an infant school of 
fifty or sixty children; while her husband had 
charge of the principal school, composed of 
youth and adults. At the signal given by the 
factory-bell, the children and youth were seen, 
almost at the same moment, issuing from the 
dwellings of the workmen, neatly clad, with 
hymn-books and Testaments in their hands, all 
bending their steps towards wisdom's gates; 
and it deserves to be noted, as an important 
item of Sunday-school history, that as early as 
August, 1833, a Sunday-school meeting was 
held at the manufacturing city of Lowell 
(Massachusetts) at which were present upwards 
of two thousand pupils from eight schools of 
the place, connected with Baptist, Methodist, 
Episcopal and Congregational churches. 

§ 3. Sunday-schools in Prisons and Alms- 
houses, — It was once said, with truth, that it 
was very rare to find a convict who has ever 
been a regular attendant on a Sunday-school. 
Since the large accession to our population 
from abroad and^ since the institution* has ex- 
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tended until it embraces almost every class 
of society, it is more common to find convicts 
who have been, at some period of their lives, 
members of a Sunday-school at least for a short 
season. We have been somewhat particular in 
our inquiries on this subject, and it is very 
unusual indeed to find a convict of American 
birth who has attended a Sunday-school regu- 
larly for a succession of years or even months. 
If their own statements are to be relied upon, 
(and they are usually most favourable to them- 
selves,) they have generally been connected 
with one or more schools for a few weeks, 
and have gone to one or another without any 
care or inquiry by teachers or parents. And 
let it be noted that these are among the most 
hopeless of prison-cases. 

In most of the principal penitentiaries of the 
United States, religious instruction of some 
kind is afforded. Where the separate mode 
of discipline is adopted, (as in Pennsylvania,) it 
is not practicable to organize a proper Sunday- 
school, — as one of the leading characteristics 
of this system is to keep the convicts ignorant 
of each other, even by sight. But those who 
are disposed to labour in this way may, per- 
haps, find as useful employment for two or 
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three hours in the instruction of seven or eight 
adult pupils, each one by himself, as the same 
number associated in a class. Adults do not 
need, nor are they profited by, the excitements 
of a school; and, as a general rule, the nearer 
we can approach to a system of private, per- 
sonal, oral instruction, the more likely we are 
to secure the end of our labours as religious 
teachers. In Connecticut, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maryland, 
and many other States, regularly-organized 
Sunday-schools have been sustained in the 
State penitentiaries and other penal institu- 
tutions, with various degrees of interest. 

It is believed that the wardens and inspectors 
of these institutions, whatever may be their 
private opinion of the success of such labours, 
are uniformly friendly to any eflForts of the 
kind that promise to be useful. In some of 
these schools, question-books are used, and in 
others passages of the Bible are committed to 
memory during the week, and made the sub- 
ject of instruction on the next Sabbath. The 
attendance of the convicts is generally volun- 
tary, and the session continues from one to 
two hours. In some, reading and writing are 
taught on the Sabbath, and in others these 
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branches are taught on the evenings of the 
week, by artificial light. 

The general course of instruction in these 
schools must be modified by circumstances. 
Where the inmates have an opportunity to 
study the Bible, it might be well to furnish 
them with a short selected lesson ; but most 
of the advantage must be derived from the 
oral instruction of the teacher, adapted to the 
various attainments and states of mind of 
the individual members of his class. Every 
teacher in such a school should be acquainted 
with the history of those he instructs, and 
should avail himself of every circumstance 
that may give force and point to his instruc- 
tions. Nothing furnishes a stronger hold on 
the conscience of a wicked man than the early 
counsels, admonitions and prayers of pious 
friends. Few convicts are found so hardened 
that an allusion to a kind and tender mother 
will not excite emotion. 

With regard, however, to the numerous jails 
and almshouses in the country, there has been, 
and we beUeve still is, a deplorable lack of 
attention. With a very few gratifying excep- 
tions, they are generally in a wretched condi- 
tion, and are the ifruitful sources of wickedness 
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and crime. They are, in many respects, the 
nurseries of the larger penal institutions, and 
embrace within their pernicious influence two 
or three hundred thousand persons, a large 
majority of whom have never received any 
religious education, and are still neglected by 
the community. 

It is certainly practicable to alleviate the 
condition of many of this vast multitude; and 
the following suggestions as to the mode may 
be worthy of consideration. 

1. In the neighbourhood of every almshouse, 
jail, &c., where there is no resident or stated 
religious teacher, let some one individual (or 
more) undertake, from love to Christ, to 
commence the work without delay. Every 
thing, in an eflfort of this kind, will be found 
to depend, after all, mainly upon the spirit 
and labours of some one individual of common 
prudence. 

2. Let him secure, as a preliminary, the 
approbation of the keeper and a few of the in- 
mates of the establishment, — ^which can usually 
be done without the least difficulty. 

3. Let him next obtain the co-operation of 
as many pious friends as are necessary to 
sustain a Sunday-school; and, if none can be 
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found, let him go on alone. Let him work, 
if need be, single-handed and single-hearted. 
His example will provoke others to good works. 

4. Let the eflFort be a regular one. No Sab- 
bath should fail to bring with it the privileges 
of the holy day to this long-neglected class. 
If it is worth while to, commence the eflfort, it 
is worth while to continue it without inter- 
ruption. 

5. The establishment might be visited occar 
sionally on other days of the week, in order to 
keep up a friendly and profitable intercourse 
with its tenants. 

Let none of the circumstances growing out 
of the hardened character of the persons con- 
fined, shake our confidence in the utility of 
the effort, or diminish our faith in its ultimate 
success. 

§ 4. Sunday-schools in private houses. — 
Many years ago, the plan of establishing pri- 
vate Sunday-schools, or schools opened on the 
Sabbath under the direction and at the ex- 
pense of private individuals, was adopted in 
some contiguous villages of England. They 
were designed to supply the want of a suitable 
school-room in a place easy of access to the 
neighbourhood, and especially for the small 
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children of poor families. They were found 
of great use also in those districts where the 
principal schools were discontinued for the 
winter. Devout men and women, by opening 
their houses to one or two classes of children 
from neighbouring families, whether rich or 
poor, extended the blessings of the gospel to 
those who would have been otherwise destitute. 
It is said that the extensive introduction into 
our schools of the children of the pious and 
wealthy has excluded large numbers of the 
poorer classes, who are left in ignorance and 
vice; and that a room fitted up in a private 
house, where there is no competition in dress 
or intellectual attainment, seems to offer the 
only attraction to children of this character. 
It is also said that heads of families whose 
engagements prevent them from participating 
in Sunday-school efforts away from their own 
houses, have an opportunity of leading some to 
the Saviour whom they could not otherwise 
reach. The practice which prevails too ex- 
tensively of persons neglecting the Sunday- 
sfchool as soon as they are married would then 
be without excuse, and parents might every- 
where have a Sabbath-school of which their 
own household would form a part. 

8 
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It is further urged in favour of sucli schools 
that they present a fiivourable opportunity for 
the united operations of Christians of different 
denominations; and give useful occupation to 
many who would otherwise be unemployed. 
There is much weight in these considerations; 
and, where the course proposed does not pre- 
judice the interests of families or of established 
schools, it may result in great good. 

The mode of organizing and sustaining such 
schools must be substantially that adopted in 
ordinary Sunday-schools. The intercourse of 
the teachers and pupils may perhaps be more 
social, resembling that of a large family or 
boarding-school; but without strict method or 
system no school can be permanent or pros- 
perous under any circumstances. 

§ 5. Advlt Schools. — Many persons in our 
country have arrived at adult years without 
enjoying the privileges of a common education. 
It is certainly a dictate of benevolence that 
such should be instructed in the elements of 
reading, so far at least as to introduce them to 
the knowledge of the Scriptures. There are 
many obstacles to the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools for this purpose, but none 
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which the spirit of our divine Master will not 
overcome. 

There is a great population of domestic ser^ 
vants, apprentices, &c. in our cities, who are 
shut out from places of worship, or denied the 
common privileges of the Sabbath, to whom 
such institutions would be invaluable and 
highly acc^table. 

Undoubtedly, much more might be done to 
interest adults in the study of the Scriptures. 
Let the most influential persons in the con- 
gregaticm act as agents among the morally 
destitute, and persuade them to form classes 
for mutual instruction. That the thing may 
be tried, let some of the most intelligent enlist 
in tiie cause and become members of the class. 
Perhaps they can communicate and receive 
more religious instruction in this way than in 
any other, and be much more likely to secure 
the attendance of the ignorant. 

" Our adult classes," says one, " usually asso- 
ciate together, and choose their own teacher: 
sometimes they select one of their own number 
to conduct the exercises. We find but little 
difficulty in obtaining competent teachers, 
pOTSons of mature minds and Christian ex- 
perience; such as have been convinced it is 
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their duty. All our schools, adults and chil- 
dren, have the same lesson. The adults, how- 
ever, usually have some subject connected with 
the lesson, given out to them by their teacher, 
on which they are to find proof-texts." 

The plan of forming a Bible-class in every 
school-district (or in suitable sections where 
no such district division is recognised) seems 
to have many advantages. A man of very or- 
dinary common-school education, with a copy 
of the Bible, a Question Book, and a Bible 
Dictionary, could make a very useful Bible- 
class teacher, if he has the right spirit and 
will apply himself. If it is desirable, however, 
to enjoy still higher advantages, let a few in- 
dividuals unite and form themselves into a 
society or class, and place themselves under 
a competent instructor to introduce them into 
the more advanced branches of biblical science. 
In a few months we shall find, in such a class, 
a body of teachers well prepared to occupy the 
waste places which now pain the eye wherever 
it turns. It must be by some such cheap and 
simple instrumentality that this fearful defi- 
ciency of qualified teachers is supplied. 

The organization of an entire congregation 
into a Sunday-school, embracing the members 
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and officers of the church, and sometimes three 
or even four generations, has been found very 
useful in many places, and, if superintended by 
the pastor, or some qualified person, must be 
productive of great improvement. 

§ 6. Infant Schooh. — ^As these schools re- 
quire a peculiar organization, it may be appro- 
priate to treat of them in this connection. 
They usually embrace children firom two to six 
or seven years of age. Our present concern is 
with Infant Sunday-schools; and it may be 
safely assumed that children are capable of 
receiving oral instruction on the subject of 
religion as soon as on any other subject; — ^not 
as readily, but as early. It will not be denied 
that little diildren are capable of receiving dis- 
tinct notions in the way of instruction about 
other things, much earlier than we commonly 
think of speaking to them of the things of Ood. 
Beligious instruction is Ood's appointed way 
to t^eir souls; the things that "are not 
seen" have ideas connected with their nature, . 
as well as ''the things that are seen;" and 
the God of the Bible has so illustrated the 
spiritual by the natural world, in the Holy 
S<^ptures, that the knowledge which a child 
l0|aireB of earthly things la made a sort of 

8» 
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highway along which he may be led to things 
heavenly and divine. Without divine influence 
the little child will not feel ; neither will the 
full-grown man; but the great truths of re- 
vealed religion may be so borne into his in&nt 
mind by human agency that he will perceive 
them as really, though not as comprehensively, 
as the full-grown man. "It is a fact well 
adapted to humble us, that many of the lead- 
ing doctrines of our holy religion are almost 
as much within the grasp of infancy as of 
manhood. The doctrine, for example, of the 
divine omnipresence, 'is high, we cannot attain 
unto it.' If we pursue it one step beyond the 
simple fact, we pass the boundary of human . 
knowledge, and are lost. A being entirely 
and intensely present at every point of the 
universe, and yet filling immensity! Who 
can take in the thought, or reconcile the rela- 
tions of the subject ? And yet, as a practical 
truth, it is one of the first principles which 
affects the soul of a little child. It is easily 
received, and, once impressed, is never wholly 
lost. ' Thou, Grod, seest me,' becomes thence- 
forth a dissuasive from sin. We once saw a 
very little girl, of about four years old,, whose 
religious instruotion had been ^itirely neg^ 
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lected, receive, apparently for the first time, 
the idea of a Grod, and of his presence. She 
seemed amazed, — delighted, — awed; and her 
mind sprang upward towards the heavens, 
like a bird liberated from the thraldom of its 
cage." 

What we call first principles, such as the 
unholiness of the heart, free salvation by 
Christ, the nature and necessity of repentance, 
&c., may be very early understood by a child 
in their naked and practical force, so £eu: as is 
required to produce the proper impression on 
the soul. We need not here remind the Sun- 
day-school teacher of the beautiful and very 
appropriate illustrations of these and kindred 
subjects found in the parables of the sacred 
Scriptures. Here truth, in the lucid language 
of nature, is directed to the heart by the hand 
which fashioned it. Nor are the abounding 
examples of real life in the Bible less striking 
or less adapted to instruct the infant mind. 
TSepecially may we speak of the example of our 
divine Bedeemer, who embodied in his life his 
holy law, and shows forth in his actions what 
he tells us in his words. We have heard of a 
little practical Christian, only a few years old, 
who was uncommonly exemplary and serious. 
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in her life ; and, on being asked how it came 
to pass that she behaved so well, she replied, 
with great simplicity and wisdom, '' Before I 
do any thing, I think, How would Jesus do if 
he were in my place? and then I try to do 
like him." 

It has been remarked by President Edwards 
that one great end of preaching the gospel is 
impression. Infiuicy, we know, is the season 
of impressions. Then the feelings are tender 
beyond any other time of life. Then the 
memory is quick to receive, and at the same 
time most tenacious. Then the consdence is 
not seared ; and so soon as divine truth can be 
introdxcced, it knows the voice of God. 

We may add that all those principles of 
action: within us to which the word of God 
appeals, such as the desire of happiness, the 
love of approbation, the sense of shame, the 
obligation of gratitude, and vague hopes and 
fears, of which the soul of the little child is con- 
scious, and which may be successfully reached 
by the faithful teacher. At every age, Qod^s 
grace alone can save the soul ; but in infitncy, 
if we may so speak, divine power is less re.- 
eistedand divine truth more kindly entertained. 

Wehave enlarged on this topic because the 
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importance of the system, as such, seems to 
be undervalued by the Mends of Christian in- 
struction in this country; and one reason may 
be, that the care of daily infent schools has so 
often been committed to incompetent persons. 

It is desirable that every infant school should 
be conducted in a separate apartment and by 
a teacher of piety and intelligence. In fitting 
tip a room, (which may be done at an expense 
of a few dollars,) reference should be had to 
two or three prominent points. 1. Every 
child should have for his seat at least one foot 
of clear room ; and it should be from six to ten 
inches in height from the floor. 2. The seats 
should be so arranged as to give the best op- 
portunity for the teacher to be seen and heard 
by each pupil with the least trouble to them 
and to her. 3. The accommodations should be 
such as will favour the order and quiet of all 
parties. 

Eeligious instruction only should be given. 
The first step on the ladder of knowledge should 
be attended with pleasant associations. Scrip- 
ture pictures may be explained, and questions 
put to the pupils by answers to which they 
shall explain the pictures to each other. Sim- 
ple hymns should also be repeated by them, 
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and fignra4dve expressions and illastra4ionB 
opened to th^m. 8inging is also a delightM 
exercise to such little cMdren, whether phy- 
sically or morally regarded. Occasionally they 
should rise and sit alternately and in quick 
^succession; making at the same time some 
simple and regular motions of the hands and 
arms. This is a necessary discipline for main- 
taining good order, and will be found a ready 
means of recalling their attention at all times. 
It also relieves their constraint, and gratifies a 
love of motion which no discipline can or ought 
to repress. It is only to be regulated or di- 
rected. No formal recreations should be al- 
lowed in an infstnt Sunday-school; though the 
posture should ber changed the more jtequently 
and the lesson be abridged to compensate 
for it. 

The following simple but judicious directions 
on the subject of teaching an infant Sunday- 
school are from an experienced instructor:— 

'* Before you put any of your scholars into 
the Testament, I recommend you to consider 
in the first place whether they are able to read 
the words at first sight without stopping to 
spdl them; and, secondly, whether they have 
been long enough in the habit of hearing the 
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Testament read to be a little acquainted with 
the language and the history beforehand; and, 
if this is the case^ I think I can promise 70a 
that they will get on nicely with the new task. 
But you will find it a good plan to let them 
read only about six or eight verses at a time, 
hear them at least twice over, and then, whilst 
they still have the books open in their hands, 
ask them questions on every verse in this 
manner : — 

'^ Suppose they had been reading the first 
six verses of the eleventh chapter of John: 
then ask them:— 

Who was sick? 

What was his name ? 

What was the name of the town where Mary 
and her sister Martha lived? 

What had Mary done to the Lord Jesus? 

Whose brother was Lazarus ? 

What message did his sisters send to Jesus? 

When Jesus heard it, what did he say? 

Whom did Jesus love? 

When Jesus heard that he was sick, did he 
go to see him directly, or did he wait a short 
time? 

How long did he abide in the same place ? 

What is meant by 'he abode' ? 
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" I will now take another example from ihe 
tenth chapter of the same Grospel. After the 
children have read their six verses, it would 
be well to tell them to look at the end of the 
last chapter and see who was speaking, that 
they may know who it was that said, 'I say 
unto you/ And when they have found it out, 
let them look again to see who it was tiiat 
Jesus was speaking to; and, if they cannot find 
it, show them the fortieth verse, where they 
may see that it was 'some of the Pharisees.' 
Then ask them these questions: — 

What did Jesus say to the Pharisees in the 
first verse of the chapter you have been 
reading? 

Then can you tell me which way the thief 
and robber enters into the sheepfold ? Does 
he enter by the door? (Answer, No, but he 
climbs up some other way.) 

Then who is it that enters by the door ? 

Now, do you know what a shepherd is ? 

Who opens to the shepherd? 

Who hear his voice ? 

Whose sheep does he call by name and lead 
them out? 

^ When he putteth forth his own sheep, where 
does he go ? 
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And what do the sheep then do ? 

Whose voice do they know ? 

''When a little child first comes to school, 
he should be left for a time to look about him. 
You should afterwards have your eyes upon 
him, and lead him to join with the others by 
little and little. As soon as he has got over 
his shyness and you have made friendship with 
him by showing him any little kindness, you 
will be able to get him to answer when he is 
spoken to, — ^which is one point gained, as they 
are apt to stand quite still when asked a ques- 
tion. Very simple things will do to begin with, 
such £ts, whether he has any brothers or sis- 
ters, whether he takes care of the baby, — ^and 
the like. 

"The habit of answering such questions 
without fear will prepare the way for you to 
talk with him, when there is a suitable time for 
it, with a view to find out what notions he has 
formed, or what he has been taught, respecting 
his heavenly Father and his religious duties, and, 
if he has got wrong notions, to set him right ; 
always taking care to teach nothing but what is 
plainly set forth in the Holy Scriptures, and 
that the child is made to feel that this is a more 
serious matter than his common lessons. 

9 
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" I have often thought that it is of great im- 
portance that we should teach the infant mind 
to yield to the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart; and if I were speaking to my scholars 
about it, I think I should do it in words some- 
thing like these ; ' Do not you find that when 
you wish to behave well and to gain the love 
of your teachers, it sometimes costs you a 
great deal of trouble? Do you not feel almost 
as if you could not help doing what is wrong, 
sometimes, because you are so used to it ? And 
if you try to leave off saying bad words or 
getting into a passion, do not you find it very 
hard to leave off these bad ways? Now, it is 
the power of sin and the power of evil habits 
that hinders you : and it is in vain to try and 
get over it of yourselves ; for you cannot do it, 
you never will do it, unless you pray for help. 
Jesus Christ can set you free from the power 
of sin. He loves to help children; and he will 
make you good and gentle and holy, if you 
ask him and are willing to be taught by his 
Holy Spirit. And now listen while I tell you 
more about this. He will make your heart 
heavy when you have done wrong, or even 
when you are going to do some wicked thing; 
and if you are wiUing to mind the teachings 
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of liis Spirit in your heart, then he will give 
you power to conquer your evil habits and to 
begin to lead a new life. And when you are 
living this new life, you will try to behave as 
well when your teachers or parents are not 
with you, as when they are.' 

"In giving religious instruction to little 
children, we must beware of tiring them. They 
are not always in a sufficiently serious dispo- 
sition; and often, after listening with pleasure 
for a short time, they will show by their rest- 
lessness that they want some employment for 
the mind besides the mere act of listening. 

" Never ask them a question which you have 
not good reason to think they can answer pro- 
perly. If you take care to observe this rule 
for yourselves, you may then lay down another 
rule for them to mind, which is, Never to 
guess. If these two rules are observed, and 
you tell them to say, 'I do not know/ when- 
ever they really cannot answer, you will be 
spared the vexation of seeing your scholars 
stand stock still when you ask them a ques- 
tion. 

" It is important that the first notions a child 
has of his heavenly Father are correct and 
scriptural. His displeasure at sin, his watchful 
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care, and his readiness to forgive may be ex- 
plained by reference to the conduct and emo- 
tions of a kind earthly parent. We need not 
say how irreverent, unscriptural and danger- 
ous are all representations of God as the 'good 
man' in distinction from the devil as the 'bad 
man/ Every rule and every example on this 
subject should be in strict accordance with 
Scripture, or it is unsafe. 

" Let us, then, watch for times when they 
are enjoying their little comforts, — their food, 
their warm clothing, the blazing fire, or the 
cheering sunshine, — and at these times let us 
tell them who it is that sends them these com- 
forts, and let us thus try to make them feel a 
degree of love and gratitude to God, and, at 
the same time, a fear of offending him; for the 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 

"You will be very careful to teach them to 
be dutiful to their parents, kind to their bro- 
thers and sisters, civil to everybody, respectful 
to their teachers, and kind to the old and 
those who are blind, deaf, lame, or in any way 
deformed; and not only so, but, when you know 
that they have been doing any thing amiss, 
you will talk to them, and strive to make them 
feel that they have offended God, and that 
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they must be sorry for having done so, and 
must pray to God to forgive them, for Jesus 
Christ's sake, 

"But, after all the pains we can take to give 
them a knowledge of religion, it will not reach 
their hearts, unless it be accompanied by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. If, then, it is 
God who giveth the increase, ought we not to 
be earnest and constant in prayer for so great 
a blessing? 

"It is also very needful to watch, as well as 
to pray, not only for the sake of keeping our 
own peace with Qt)d, but also for the good of 
those we have the care of. Their minds are 
so little opened that they have very imperfect 
ideas of the meaning of those words which 
express the good or bad dispositions of the 
mind; and it is more from the way in which 
they hear us use these words, than from the 
explanations in books, that they will learn 
them. 

"I have observed no point of conduct which 
has given more offence to parents, or destroyed 
the teacher's authority more, than the habit 
of scolding and unjustly accusing the children. 
A short, yet serious and calm, reproof, now and 
tien given, does much more good than a great 

9* 
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many such sentences as these: — 'Well! of all 
the trying children I ever met with, you are 
the worst: I may talk till I am tired, and you 
mind me no more than if I was speaking to 
the wall.' In truth, it often happens that 
when we are vexed we say something which 
is not* quite true, and may just undo all the 
good which we have been trying to do; for 
the children are sure to see it, and lay it to 
heart, and remember it long after we have 
forgotten it. Let us, therefore, strive to watch 
and pray, lest we enter into this temptation. 

"I will now mention another error which 
teases the children : it is, the being more strict 
at one time than at another. They are vexed 
to be chid at one time for doing the very same 
thing which they are allowed to do at another 
time. It therefore seems best not to make too 
many rules, but never to let any kno¥m rule 
be broken without noticing it. 

" In the management of children, we should 
always keep in view that they have souls 
which will never die ; that their natures are 
evil; and that nothing but the Holy Spirit 
of our Redeemer can change their hearts. 
'Except a man be bom again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.' When we think of this, 
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it will make us very tender of them ; we shall 
feel for them in their struggles with their evil 
hearts ; and, instead of being very angry with 
them when they are naughty, we shall be 
sorry for them and earnestly wish to make 
them feel sorry too. We shall be fearful of 
treating them harshly, lest it should harden 
them ; nor shall we always wait till they show 
their bad dispositions: on the contrary, the 
love we feel for them, and our fear lest they 
should choose the broad way that leads to 
destruction, will make us anxious to warn 
them of the dreadful end which awaits the 
Sabbath-breaker, the profane swearer, the liar, 
the drunkard, the pilferer, the impure, and 
all who do not love God. 

" Remember that there are two ways of 
making children mind us: one is, by making 
them afraid of us; the other, by making them 
love us. If we choose the first way, the chil- 
dren will fear our punishments; if we pursue 
the other, they will fear our displeasure. On 
the first plan, we may be obeyed as long as 
we are present; if w^ succeed in the second 
j^n, we shall be likely to be obeyed both 
when present and when absent. 

"I have known each of these plans tried by 
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different teachers; and the end has shown 
that nothing is more powerful with children 
than firmness joined with love. 

"Learning portions of Scripture by dicta- 
tion is a pleasing and instructive exercise when 
the verses are alternately repeated by teachers 
and scholars. The ninetieth Psalm is a very 
impressive portion for this purpose, as far as 
the 12th verse inclusive; teaching the pupils 
to use the 12th verse as a prayer, viz., 'So 
teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.' Such portions 
of Scripture are very suitable to be used as 
preparatory to prayer. The ninety-fifth Psalm 
to the 7th verse is very impressive, and well 
adapted to commence the religious exercises 
of the class. Psalm one hundred and thirty- 
nine may be taught in the same manner, and 
may be frequently repeated with good effect. 
Care should be taken in all Scripture quota- 
tions to give the very words of the text, with- 
out variation. The elliptical method of re- 
citing portions of Scripture previously learned 
is not only useful by invigorating the mind, 
but will be found always to afford pleasure to 
the children. It consists in reciting portions 
in part, and the scholars supplying ike part 
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left out. For example, in the chapter of Beati- 
tudes, the teacher begins by saying. Blessed 
are the peacemakers; the scholars add, For 
they shall be called the children of Qod. All 
antithetical portions are very forcible, and 
must impress the mind when used in this way. 
For example, 1 Cor. xv. 52: For the trumpet 
shall sound — S. The dead shall be raised — ^T. 
It is sown in weakness — S. It is raised in 
power — T. It is sown a natural body — S. It 
is raised a spiritual body, &c. Another method 
of instruction is by analysis. Hymns and 
songs offer a very useful means for the exercise 
of this method, — SiS well as short portions of 
Scripture, such as the parables and the Pro- 
verbs. An exposition of each verse should be 
given as it is dictated and recited by the scho- 
lars, and then the questions asked on every, 
member of the sentence or paragraph that will 
admit of it." 

In the use of picture lessons great care is 
necessary to make the amusement subordinate 
to instruction. The subject, whether of narra- 
tive or natural history, should be well studied 
by the teacher, the picture explained and the 
questions asked on it. 

The use of good and appropriate pictures in 
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the instruction of young children is very im- 
portant. The impressions made are lasting as 
existence, and the dumb teachings of a Scrip- 
ture print in infancy may give direction and 
character to a long and eventful life. 

"My mother," says a celebrated Eastern 
traveller, "had received from my grandmother, 
on the bed of death, a beautiful copy of the 
Bible, in which she taught me to read when I 
was a little child. This Bible had engravings 
on sacred subjects on every page. They de- 
picted Joseph and Samuel, and, above all, 
those beautiful patriarchal scenes in which the 
solemn and primitive nature of the East was 
blended with all the acts of the simple and 
wonderful lives of the fathers of mankind. 
When I had repeated my lesson well, and read 
with only a fault or two the half-page of 
historical matter, my mother uncovered the 
engraving, and, holding the book open in her 
lap, showed and explained it to me as my re- 
compense. 

"The sight of these engravings, the expla- 
nations, and the poetical commentaries of my 
mother, inspired me from the most tender in- 
fancy with a taste and Inclination for biblical 
lore. 
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"Prom the love of the things themselves, 
to the desire of seeing the places where these 
things had occurred, there was but a step. I 
burned, therefore, from the age of eight years, 
with the desire of going to visit those moun- 
tains on which God descended; those deserts 
where the angel pointed out to Hagar the 
hidden spring whence her famished child, dying 
with thirst, might derive refreshment; those 
rivers which flowed from the terrestrial para- 
dise ; the spot in the firmament at which the 
angels were seen (in vision) ascending and 
descending Jacob's ladder. The desire grew 
with my growth and strengthened with my 
strength ; I was always dreaming of travelling 
in the East ; I never ceased arranging in my 
mind a vast and religious epopee of which these 
beautiful spots should be the principal scene." 



CHAPTER V. 



§ 1. Having thus briefly described the prin- 
cipal varieties of Sunday-schools as they re- 
spect the age and character of pupils, and the 
location, we will now return to the company 
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of children whom we left collected and pre- 
pared for the ordinary process of organization. 
We suppose the superintendent and teachers 
to have been 'duly appointed, and to be at 
their posts in season to receive the very ear- 
liest scholar that presents himself; and the 
first requisite is to enter the names of the 
children in a book prepared for that purpose. 

This book is the foundation of the records 
of the school, and should be kept with great 
care ; and, as we are inclined to believe that 
much of the permanency and outward order 
and prosperity of a Sunday-school are greatly 
promoted by a due attention to the various 
record-books employed, we shall by-and-by 
give that subject special consideration. 

There can be no doubt that when the school 
is large, and there is no distmct infant-school, 
the children of six years old and under should 
be separated (at least, so far as the system 
of instruction is concerned) from the rest 
of the school, and should be particularly fa- 
voured in the arrangements. For example : — 
they should be removed as far as possible 
from all sights and sounds that would tend 
to divert their attention. The teacher or 
teachers who are assigned to them should 
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possess rare attainments; and, instead of com- 
mitting them to the youngest and least ex- 
perienced, (which is very often done,) they 
shotdd have all the benefits which the wisdom 
of the wisest and the experience of the oldest 
can afford, together with all the sympathy 
and tenderness which the period of infetncy 
and childhood so much require. The temper 
and manners of those who have the care of 
the infant classes should be an object of pe- 
culiar concern, as the earliest impressions are 
the deepest. 

.An ingenious and devoted teacher can in- 
struct a very large class of such children with 
advantage; and the number who are at all 
competent is so small that it will be gene- 
rally necessary to assign all the children of 
this class to one or at most two teachers. K 
a separate apartment can be had, one of the 
teachers should serve as principal, and the 
other as assistant. If the infant children 
merely constitute a class in the school, they 
should be so placed as to leave the room with- 
out disturbing others, and to be first in the 
general dismisssion. 

At the other extreme we sometimes find 
those who are, or think themselves, too far 

10 
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advanced to render the general organization 
and instruction of the school agreeable or 
profitable to them. They are not Sunday- 
school children, — ^though they are disposed to 
avail themselves of the library and of the 
opportunities which a good Sunday-school 
affords for obtaining knowledge, human and 
divine. Such persons should be treated with 
great kindness and respect, and every thing 
should be avoided which may offend or em- 
barrass them. A teacher of respectability and 
decided piety should be assigned to them, and 
such accommodations afforded as circumstances 
will admit. The Bible-class system should 
be adopted for them; it being desirable in 
this case that those over fourteen or sixteen 
should be formed or known as a Bible-class, 
as it was in the other that those under six 
should be formed as an infant class or schooL 
Individual exceptions will undoubtedly occur. 
If the class of pupils to which we refer are 
content to remain as an integral portion of 
the school, it is altogether desirable, — ^as their 
presence serves many valuable purposes. But 
more on this topic presently. The mode of 
instruction adapted to such pupils whether in 
the school or apart from it may vary; but, 
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as a general rule, some kind of question-book 
is useful to fix the attention on prominent 
points. "With adults, perhaps, simple reading 
and explanation may be most suitable. In 
some schools the direct object of the juvenile 
Bible-classes is to prepare the members to 
become teachers, and the course of instruction 
is modified accordingly. It will, of course, 
be strictly religious. To teach what Christ 
taught should be the great object. The intro- 
duction of profane history, natural philosophy, 
anecdotes, &c. should be confined to the eluci- 
dation of the passage in hand. The study of 
Jewish Antiquities, Sacred Greography^and the 
evidences of Christianity would be entirely 
consistent.* 

* " I give out a question on the Sabbath," says a 
teacher, ** to be answered on the next by written quota- 
tions from the Scriptures. The questions are intended to 
comprise the principal doctrines and precepts of religion. 
The exercise is interesting, and, I think, yery useful, and 
by no means difficult to introduce. 

*<It is weU sometimes to give such questions as. What 
is faith, justification, prophecy, miracle, &o. 

*^ The less complicated the studies are, the better. The 
requirements must be simple and easily performed : all 
appearance of compulsion must be avoided, if we would 
bring all the school into a ready compliance with our 
measures.*' 
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Much has been said, and well said, respect- 
ing the importance of maintaining personal 
intercourse in after-life between Sunday- 
school teachers and their pupils. During the 
eventful and critical period of youth (say from 
fourteen to eighteen or twenty) the character 
usually becomes fixed for life, and, for the 
most part, for eternity* Happily, however, 
young persons usually evince an attachment, 
often affectionate and ardent, to a teacher 
under whose instruction they have long been 
placed; and this gives the teacher a moral 
influence over them, which, if kept up and 
rightly employed at a time of life so peculiarly 
exposed to danger, may, under the blessing 
of God, be attended with most beneficial and 
enduring results. 

"If teachers of piety and experience would 
select some suitable hour every week or fort- 
night to meet those whom they have heretofore 
taken so much pleasure in instructing, they 
would rarely find any reluctance on the part of 
the young persons or their parents ; and with 
regard to those of them who may be at ser- 
vice, a word spoken with judgment, and in 
due season, to their employers, would gene- 
rally secure liberty of attendance. The after- 
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noon or evening of Sunday would probably 
be found the most advantageous time; since 
even persons engaged in domestic service are 
then, for the most part, able to attend. 

"The method of conducting such a class 
will readily suggest itself to every one. The 
reading of a few verses of Scripture may 
often be made to furnish suitable materialB 
for conversation. The young persons should 
be encouraged to ask questions, or questions 
may be proposed by the teacher; and in- 
structive incidents may occasionally be alluded 
to, or extracts from authentic biography or 
narrative be read and commented upon. The 
whole should be concluded, as well as com- 
menced, by prayer. A young person may 
need some advice, or perhaps reproof, which 
cannot properly be given in the presence of 
others, but which, if judiciously and affec- 
tionately administered in private, may sink deep 
into the heart ; and it is easy on such occasions 
as these to request such young person to re- 
main after the departure of the rest, or appoint 
some other time for an interview." 

It has been judiciously recommended to 
teachers to identify themselves as much as 
possible with their sexiior scholars, associating 
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with them at all times and places where it ia 
practicable, and thus, by affectionate regard, 
manifest a personal interest in their welfare, 
by leading their minds to an acquaintance with 
men and things, with time and eternity, with 
themselves and with Grod; for what can be 
more gratifying to a youth than to be affec- 
tionately noticed by a kind and sympathising 
firiend and teacher, — ^his senior in years and 
superior in knowledge ? The simple idea of 
intellectual improvement is sufficient to com- 
pensate him for all the trouble. If nothing more 
were desired than some way by which he could 
profitably and pleasantly spend the Sabbath 
without doing violence to the dictates of con- 
science, this would be an object worth his 
regard. What emplojonent more noble than 
the study of the pure truths of divine revela- 
tion ? It is no condescension in a young man 
to stoop to be taught of God, to spend one 
day in seven in the investigation of those 
truths into which angels love to look. 

§ 2. It is proper that we should advert 
more particularly to the difficulty of keeping 
older scholars in school. That their presence 
is of great service, as already intimated, no one 
can doubt. They give character and strength 
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to the school ; and they are formed for better 
service as teachers by allowing Sunday-school 
habits and associations to become fixed. They 
may be once in a while employed to supply an 
occasional vacancy among the teachers ; and 
this, also, is good discipline. Bible-claases, con- 
sisting of those who are, for the most part, too 
old for pupils of the regular classes of the 
school, serve to retain many who might other- 
wise feel that they had outgrown Sunday- 
school instruction, allure others who but for 
them might never have entered the school at 
all, and afford facilities for extending more 
largely the information x>i all. 

It might be well to make the Bible-class 
the intermediate stage where the scholar may 
be said to put on the gown of his manhood 
before he steps into the department of teach- 
ing. From its members the -superintendent 
may make it a rule to select his teachers as 
occasion may call for them, and it would then 
be understood that a principal business of the 
class was to prepare for such duty. 

Notwithstanding these obvious advantages, 
however, it is very rare that Sunday-school 
pupils (boys especially) can be retained after 
fourteen or sixteen years of age. They gene- 
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rally leave school at this most critical period 
of their lives, and if they are away from the 
influence of a Christian home, their exposure 
is very great. It is at this period that error 
most commonly takes root; and it has been 
well observed that, whether we have our Sun- 
day-schools opened for young men or not, 
Satan will have his shcools opened every day 
at every corner. He always has something 
fitted to meet every age and circumstance. 
Who are too old or too wise for him to teach ? 

To determine the best method of retaining 
this class of pupils under Sunday-school in- 
fluence, it is necessary to consider the prevail- 
ing reasons of their withdrawing. Among 
these are the solicitation of worldly associates; 
the many occupations of the week ; the pre- 
ference of some distant place of public wor- 
ship; the irksomeness of restraint; the op- 
portunity to teach which is offered in some 
other school ; an offensive change in the class 
or its teacher ; or, more than all, the idea that 
they are too old to go to any school. 

A very common desire among those who 
are just passing from the period of childhood 
to youth, is to avoid all associations with 
children. Hence a common objection by such 
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to Sunday-scliools is, "I am too large or too 
old to remain in a school where there are bo 
many younger and smaller than I am." This 
feeling must be respected. It cannot be 
eradicated. To counteract such adverse in- 
fluences/ we need a strong attachment on the 
part of the pupil to the teacher; a sensible im- 
provement by attendance on the school; power- 
ful and interesting associations; and such a 
separation from other classes, as it respects the 
course of instruction, the seat, or apartment, 
and the age or influence of the teacher, as may 
be practicable. A pleasant room well fur- 
nished with maps and a library of reference, or 
of reading-books, will always be found attract- 
ive. But, after all, the personal influence^ of 
the teacher is the grand agency for retaining 
scholars. If he is judicious and really devoted 
to his work, he may ordinarily retain every 
member of his class until Providence removes 
them, or until their services are required in a 
higher station. It has been observed that one 
reason why so many of the older scholars leave 
the school is, that they get ahead of their 
teachers in knowledge, and, finding that they 
receive no benefit from attending, leave it as 
a matter of course, not to say, of duty. 
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An experienced teacher says, "I have often 
asked myself the question, How can the larger 
boys be persuaded to attend regularly? and, 
as far as my experience and observation enable 
me to reply, I can only say, 'give them a 
punctual, regular, attentive and faithful 
teacher, and the Bible/ " And another says, 
"I would also cherish a very familiar and 
affectionate intercourse with persons of this 
age, and let them see that I am a learner with 
them, and that I consider the school one of 
the most favoured spots on the earth for reli- 
gious instruction." 

It is worthy of serious consideration whether 
sufficient care is taken to provide properly 
for young men who are willing to receive 
instruction from competent teachers. We are 
confident that the annals of Sunday-schools 
would demonstrate conclusively that no labour 
has been more richly rewarded than that 
which has been steadfastly bestowed on classes 
of young men from sixteen to twenty years of 
age. It is needful, however, to treat them as 
young men, and not as children, and to give 
them instruction suited to the peculiar con- 
stitution and temperament of that age. We 
Ainow not of any post of duty connected with 
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the administration of Sunday-schools more 
honourable or responsible than that of the 
teacher of a young men's class.* 

The oldest and youngest of the pupils being 
thus disposed of, we are left with the great 
body of the school, — ^between six and sixteen; 
and the task of organizing them is now before 
us. In this, as in every thing else of the kind, 
any general rules must be modified by cir- 
cumstances ; such as the number of pupils, the 
number of teachers, the conveniences of the 
place, &c. 

Some persons have advocated the practice 
of forming separate classes of twenty or thirty 
under one teacher. If the number of pupils 
is altogether disproportionate to the number 
of teachers, such a course might be adopted 
with advantage ; and, in any event, it is better 
to do this than to divide the twenty or thirty 
among four or five incompetent teachers, or 
than to assign two teachers to one class, f 

* A valuable tract on Senior Classes in Sundaj-Schools, 
written bj W. H. Watson, Esq., Senior Secretary of the 
London Sonday-School Union, is published by that So- 
ciety. 

f For a successful experiment with a class of this 
kind, and the particulars of its management, see Sunday- 
School Journal, Dec. 7, 1884, toI. i. (new series,) p. 44. 
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§ 3. Until time and opportunity are found 
to ascertain the capacities and attainments of 
the pupik, the most expeditious division is 
made by age. 

For example: there are ten teachers pre- 
sent, and ninety-one scholars. Those under 
six years of age are directed to go to the seat 
where Mr. B. sits, and will remain under his 
care till the school is arranged. Thirteen go. 
Those over sixteen are directed to take seats 
near Mr. B. until a permanent teacher is pro- 
vided. Eleven go. There remain sixty-sev^i 
pupils, or twenty-six boys and forty-one girls; 
and nine teachers, six females and three males. 
The boys between six and nine wiU form one 
class, those between nine and twelve another, 
and the residue the third; each having a 
teacher assigned to it as soon as it is formed. 

In like manner, the girls will be divided 
into six classes. 1. Those who are seven and 
under. 2. Those who are eight and under. 
3. Those who are nine and under. 4. Those 
who are eleven and under. 6. Those who are 
thirteen and under; and, 6. the residue. To 
each of these also will be assigned a teacher. 
If there should be any obvious disproportion 
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in this division, it can be rectified by a 
moment's attention. 

Tbe number of a class, as we have said, 
must, of course, vary with the circumstances 
of a school. Few teachers will find it in their 
power faithfully to attend to more than eight ; 
and the more enlarged their views of duty, 
the less will they feel inclined to take a larger 
number. 

Eight are as many as can be taught in one 
class with advantage, in a room where there 
are other classes. If the number exceed this, 
the teacher cannot speak loud enough to be 
heard by all without interrupting the neigh- 
bouring classes, and, while engaged with some 
of the pupils, the rest are gazing about, talk- 
ing, or trifling. Again, it is seldom necessary 
that a dass should consist of less than five. 

It is better, for the most part, when it is 

practicable, that male teachers should have 

charge of the male classes, — ^though it is often 

found advantageous to assign a male teacher to 

a female class. There can be no doubt, we 

think, of the inexpediency of having boys and 

girls in the same class. We have observed 

with considerable care the order and progress 

of two or three schools in which this practice 
11 
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has obtained, and have become folly satisfied 
that unavoidable mischief attends it. ''A 
promiscuous classification has been regarded by 
the friends of the institution as a dangeroi^ ex*- 
periment ; parents have been generally averse 
to it; and it is believed to be entirely unsuited 
to the state of society, especially in cities."* 
We do not say that no circumstances can 
occur in which a mixed arrangement may be 
expedient; but as, a general rule, the advan- 
tages of separation greatly preponderate. 

The organization of a school, when once 
thus far completed, only requires Attention to 
make it comparatively perfect and permanent. 

In a flourishing country school which we 
have seen, an organizing commitee is appointed 
every spring, whose duty it is, from the returns 
of the visiting committee, to arrange the chil- 
dren in classes, preserving the classes of the 
former year as far as it can be done and is ex- 
pedient, in order to give as much permanency 
to the system as possible, and forming the new 
scholars into new classes; it being the object 
to have those scholars who attend but a part 
of the year in separate classes. 

* Family Visitor, vol. i. p. 222. 
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The time occupied in the above labour may 
be nearly an hour. Every step should be re- 
corded on a loose paper, to be afterwards 
transferred to the regular record and class 
books; and, the lesson for the next Sabbath 
being appointed, question-books furnished, and 
the manner of studying the lesson explained, 
the school is dismissed, with a word of counsel 
and encouragement and such religious exer- 
cises as the occasion suggests. 

After the classes are formed by this arbi- 
trary rule, it will be necessary for the teachers 
to point out any changes that should be made 
to correct inequalities. 

It may be better, when classes are numbered, 
to designate ihe lowest or youngest class as 
the FiBST. It obviates many difficulties, and 
is not less natural and convenient than the 
reversed order. 

It is necessary in organizing a class, to con- 
sider several particulars. 

1. Great inequality in age and size 
SHOULD BE AVOIDED. Nothing, perhaps, is 
more embarrassing to a boy or girl fourteen 
or fifteen years old (or one whose stature 
would indicate that age) than to be placed 
with children of eight or nine, though they 
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may be their superiors in every thing but age 
and size. It suggests to the eye a conclusion 
very much to their disadvantage. 
2. Great inequality in capacity Ain) 

ATTAINMENTS IS ALSO TO BE AVOIDED. For 

example : those who can read should not be 
classed with those who cannot; and those who 
can profitably use a question-book should not 
be classed with those who merely read or com- 
mit; nor should those who are weak or defi- 
cient in natural powers be classed with pupils 
of strong powers of mind. 

In respect to habits of life and association, 
also, it may be' regarded as a general rule 
itat it is injudicious to violate them when it 
can be avoided; and yet they should not be 
favoured invidiously, or to the manifest pre- 
judice of the organiaation. By preserving 
this general uniformity in capacity, attain- 
ments and habits of life in each class, they 
can all be engaged simultaneously on the same 
lesson, and thus a feeling of interest will be 
produced which would not otherwise exist. 
The instruction given to the class, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, may be understood by 
all. But whenever there is a wide diiference 
in intelligence and progress, so that diflerent 
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books and lessons axe used^ it is impossible 
for a teacher to make his exercises profitable 
to all. 

3. EVEBY THING LIKE PRECEDENCE IN THE 
ORDER OF THE CLASSES IS OBJECTIONABLE. — 

The first, second and third classes should not 
be regarded as any higher than the fourth, 
fifth and sixth. And, as we have already 
suggested, by calling the youngest class prst^ 
the idea of precedence in age or attainments 
is precluded. 

4. Proper deference must be paid to 
PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES — as, 1st. Parents 
who are indifferent to the subject of Sunday- 
school instruction may consent that their chil- 
dren should attend, if they may be under some 
particular teacher in whom they have con- 
fidence. 2d. The partiality of the scholars 
themselves for particular teachers with whom 
they are acquainted, and teachers for parti- 
cular scholars who are perhaps the children 
of some near friend, should be sometimes 
indulged. 3d. Children in classes organized 
on the principle of equal capacity and attain- 
ments often become unequal in these respects 
in consequence of the dissimilar advantages 
they enjoy on other days of the week; and 

11* 
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on tills account it might be d^irable, as 
before intimated, to transfer them to some 
other class. 

Changes of this kind, however, are attended 
with much embarrassment and danger, and 
should not be made without urgent necessity 
and much deliberation, and never without the 
express authority of the superintendent. 

Teachers are often unwilling that a pupil 
should be removed, however obvious may be 
the propriety of the change; and still more 
frequently is the attachment of a pupil to his 
teacher so strong as to render a separation 
very painful. Sometimes this attachment is 
felt to a faithful teacher; and then the sense of 
duty on each side may generally be dependcfl 
upon to suggest a proper course. In many 
cases, however, it results from the forbearance 
or indulgence of the teacher; and then the re- 
moval of the child is desirable, and is gene- 
rally attended with great advantages. 

In all cases of change the reason should be 
frankly stated and ftilly explained to all con- 
cerned. 

It has sometimes been asked what means 
should be taken to remove the prejudices 
which children in the same class often enter- 
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tain against each other, — especially when they 
are not without cause ? 

So far as our personal observation has ex- 
tended, such prejudices have not been very 
common nor very obstinate. Disagreeable 
manners or habits, a great degree of ignorance 
or awkwardness, connected with pride and 
self-conceit, and, above all, mean or deceitful 
conduct, are the usual causes of them. 

We have already intimated that, in arranging 
a class, care should be taken that the associa- 
tion involve as little contrariety of character 
and manners as possible. And if it is found 
that strong and insuperable prejudices exist 
against any particular member of it, it would 
be well, when practicable, quietly to remove 
the obnoxious individual to some other class. 
In this removal a good opportunity is afforded 
as well to try the mLagnanimity and forbearance 
of the class to which the person is removed, 
as to instruct those from whom he is separated 
in their duty to him and to each other, and to 
show to the individual himself the importance 
of correcting his faults, which have been the 
occasion of so much trouble and bad feeling. 

The skilful teacher will easily accommodate 
his instruction, and especially his conversation 
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in his weekly visits, to the existing state of 
his class ; and when alone with each pupil, he 
can urge him to a course of conduct which 
shall tend at once to the removal of the pre- 
judices and their cause, while no one but him- 
self and the individual member with whom he 
converses knows his design. We have great 
confidence in the private personal influence 
of the teacher over the individual pupil; and 
it is to this mainly that we attribute the sur- 
prising advantages which have always resulted 
from regular faithful visits. And we may add 
that such prejudices are often removed by the 
intercourse of a few months between the chil- 
dren, especially when every thing is avoided 
on the part of the teacher which would tend to 
confirm them. 

When the numbers denote the rank of 
classes, much difficulty is found in transferring 
a pupil to a lower position. It is usually at- 
tended with disappointment and mortification, 
and often affects the character of the child 
very injuriously. Much depends, however, 
upon the manner in which it is done ; and a 
skilful superintendent will take heed to this. 

Some explanation to the parents on these 
points is always useful. They are (or ought 
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to be) very sensitive to whatever affects the 
standing of a child ; and when any important 
change is made in its relation to the school, 
the more ignorant they are, the more likely 
are they to misconstrue the proceeding and 
to take offence. For this and other reasons, 
it is well to have a full understanding with 
parents when the child enters the school. 

To this end it has been found useful to fur- 
nish the parent or guardian with a blank form 
of application, written or printed, in substance 
as follows : — 

Application for the admission ofapupU, 

"To the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, &c. 

"Please to receive A. B. into your school. 
He (or she) is not connected with any other 
Sunday-school, and he (or she) shall attend 
punctually and constantly upon your's. The 
rules of your school shall be complied with, 
and he (or she) shall not be withdrawn from 
your care without notice to you, nor without 
an application for a certificate of dismission. 
The visits of his (or her) teacher will be ac- 
ceptable. Signed, C. D." 

Such an engagement on the part of the parent 
gives something of character and importance to 
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the relation between the pupil and the schooli 
and would often prevent the sudden removal 
of a child through caprice or momentary ex- 
citement. 

There is a favourable opportunity at the 
commencement of the school; or at the admis- 
sion of each scholar, to present to the parents 
a view of the responsibilities and obligations 
which attach to them and their children and 
the Sunday-school teacher. It will not seem 
impertinent nor unseasonable for the superin- 
tendent to do this in person where it is prac- 
ticable, or for the teacher to do it at his (or 
her) first visit, or by a written or printed note 
when conversation is inadmissible. We need 
not say how much good might be done by a 
short, simple, pointed tract, (say four pages, or 
the broad side of a quarter of a sheet,) printed 
in large type, to be left with the parents when 
they are first solicited to send their children. 
Probably in thousands of instances it would 
give them the first proper view of parental re- 
sponsibility. 

The rule of one of the New York schools for- 
merly was, and perhaps still is, that no child 
shall be enrolled as a pupil until visited, and 
a special agreement entered into between his 
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parents and the superintendent, at which time 
the subject is fully discussed. None leave the 
school without a final visit and charge from 
the superintendent. In the same school every 
scholar has a particular seat assigned to him, 
which he always retains. No change of place 
ia allowed in the classes. These two principlea 
seem to have proved valuable, so far as their in- 
fluence can be traced; for we are told that out 
of a register of two hundred and forty-three, 
the average attendance through the year was 
two hundred and five, and that of the whole 
number on the register through the series of 
five years, more than half were in attendance 
at the close of that term. 

§ 4. Winter-schools. — ^Winter-schools have 
come very much into favour within a few years, 
and, though their organization may not differ 
materially from that of summer-schools, their 
importance and peculiar advantages deserve 
particular notice in this connection. 

It is dfficult to imagine what first suggested 
the discontinuance of Sunday-schools at the 
very season which is regarded as most favour- 
able to instruction in common schools. The 
days are shorter, the travelling is often un- 
pleasant, a comfortable room and good and 
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sufficient clothing are absolutely necessary; 
but if other schools are better attended in 
winter than in summer, and if the chief expense 
for public instruction is bestowed on winter- 
schools, why should not the Sunday-school be 
enjoyed at that season ? Why should we cut 
off all supplies of knowledge from this source, 
bury the library and question books, seal the 
lips of teachers, and send the children home 
for a long, dreary term of five or six months ? 
Surely it is not wise to give up the elastic, 
buoyant season of winter, and postpone our 
schools for religious instruction until the body 
is exhausted and the spirit languid under the 
oppressive heat of summer, and when, for these 
and other causes, secular education is almost 
suspended. 

It is said to be difficult to sustain a winter- 
school because of the negligence and supineness 
of teachers. They cannot be persuaded to visit 
their absent scholars at this inclement season. 
This may be a substantial reason for thin at- 
tendance, at a winter-school, in sparsely-settled 
towns ; but we question whether teachers who 
are devoted and punctual in summer so com- 
pletely change their habits in winter. 

It is said, moreover, that the long time 
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which is necessary to warm a school-room, and 
the frequent and deep snows, are difficulties 
not to be avoided, and render the advantage 
of a winter-school, when compared with the 
labour and exposure attending it, very doubt- 
ful. Hence in many places all the schools 
but the central one are discontinued, and the 
scholars either organize into neighbourhood- 
classes and repair to a private house, or dis- 
band for the season. In the South and West 
the great rains, miry roads and poor buildings 
are urged as excuses for discontinuing the 
winter-schools. 

The views entertained on this subject by the 
professed friends of Sunday-schools are widely 
different. While some regard their continu- 
ance through the year as impracticable, others 
consider winter the most favourable season for 
improvement, and would as soon suspend pub- 
lic worship. 

We have given some of the reasons urged in 
support of the former opinion ; and in behalf 
of the latter we may say that by far the most 
flourishing and useful schools that we have 
ever known are those that were continued 
through the winter; and in many instances 
within our knowledge the teachers have been 

12 
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compelled by the earnest solicitations of the 
children to keep the school open, and this even 
in the long cold winters of the northernmost 
States. 

It is said that the experiment of Sunday 
evening-schools in the winter season has been 
successfully tried in some rural localities. The 
advantages of such an arrangement could not 
be shared to any great extent by children 
under ten or twelve ; and in many places there 
would be no adequate means of warming and 
lighting a church or school-house for the pur- 
pose. Other objections to the plan will readily 
occur to thoughtful parents and guardians. 

Sometimes it has been made a prominent 
article in the constitution of the school, that it 
should be kept open summer and winter; and 
very judicious men have gone so far as to re- 
commend that the sunmier-schools should be 
suspended rather than the winter-schools. It 
is unquestionably true that some of the most 
powerful and extensive revivals of religion 
that have been known in Sunday-schools have 
commenced at the end of a winter term, affcer 
a season of steady and close attention to the 
subjects of instruction. In a single instance, 
and that, too, where other means of grace were 
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enjoyed in rich abundance, not less than fifty 
souls were supposed to be brought into the 
kingdom of Christ by the continuance of a 
Sunday-school through the winter months. 

It would be well, before any school is sus- 
pended for the winter, to have a general meet- 
ing of the teachers. Let the parents and chil- 
dren be invited to attend, and let the question 
be solemnly discussed and determined, whether 
the difficulties are insuperable. If the room 
is cold and exposed to the weather, cannot the 
ingenuity of teachers invent some method to 
make it comfortable? If the inconvenience of 
attending is considerable, cannot the oppor- 
tunity it affords of giving and getting instruc- 
tion be made the more valuable? If the re- 
sults which are attributed to Sunday-schools 
really flow from them, it is obviously important 
they should be unceasing ; for it has been well 
said, by one who has been very useful in dif- 
fusing their influence, that as a precious means 
of grace there can be no reason for dispensing 
with them at any season of the year, which 
does not apply with equal force to the suspen- 
sion of all other means of grace that require a 
sewrifice of personal comfort and convenience. 

§ 6. The school being organized, whether 
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for summer or winter, or both, we need, next, 
a fixed, intelligible, practicable system of dis- 
cipline. The absence of this has often counter- 
vailed the influence of instruction, and ren- 
dered a school a burdeij rather than a blessing 
to those concerned with it. It may be said, 
generally, that the best discipline for children, 
under all circumstances, is that comprised in the 
proper application of scriptural truth. If the 
principles of the Bible are presented with pro- 
priety and force, so as to press upon the con- 
science, they may be arranged so as to form a 
most efficient system of correction and reproof 
as well as of instruction in righteousness. 

It is sometimes made a question whether it 
should be the task of the teacher or of the 
superintendent to manage cases of discipline. 
When we enter a noisy, disorderly school, we 
seldom think of charging it, or any part of it, 
to the teachers. The idea that they are to 
be censured at all rarely occurs to us, so 
clearly and obviously is this the concern of the 
superintendent. The teachers are of various 
character and humour, and their rules and 
degrees of discipline may be so various as to 
conflict with each other. There must, there- 
fore, be one head, and one administrator of the 
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law, and upon him should be thrown all re- 
sponsibility for the outward conduct and dis- 
cipline of the school. If inexperience, or un- 
faithfulness, or want of skill in the teacher 
occasions much disorder and misconduct in 
any particular class, the superintendent has 
only to transfer or reorganize the class, or 
remove the teacher to a station in which his 
services may be equally valuable and where 
the qualifications he lacks are less necessary. 

Nevertheless, each individual teacher must 
contribute to the general order of the school 
by keeping the attention of every member of 
his own class steadily fixed upon the subject 
under consideration. And it is obvious that, 
if each member was thus controlled, cases of 
discipline for the superintendent would be rare. 
For this reason, there is no stronger obligation 
on the teacher to examine the lesson and pre- 
pare himself at all points rightly to divide 
the word of truth, than there is to exert all 
his skill in contriving, inventing and inge- 
niously applying means of arresting and re- 
taining the attention of his class. Who is 
found searching at every opportune moment 
for illustrations of Scripture, either in history, 
teavel, maps, or prints? Who is looking for 

. 12« 
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facts and anecdotes among the living and the 
dead, to enforce and impress truth ? Who is 
spending strength and time and money in 
searching for what the experience and obser- 
vation of others have taught? Who is so 
absorbed with the vast enterprise of enlighten- 
ing, informing and guiding an immortal being 
as to forget the monotony and tediousness of 
the detail, and think only of the effect of each 
measure and plan upon the great end which is 
in view ? They are the teachers who have in- 
terested, quiet and orderly pupils. 

In governing a school we must depend rather 
upon preventing than punishing improper con- 
duct. In order to this, every teacher must 
have a constant supervision of each scholar. 
It is not necessary, when hearing one of his class 
read or recite, to give his undivided attention 
to that exercise : a little practice will enable 
him at the same time to have an eye upon the 
whole class and observe their positions and 
actions. And in time of singing and prayer, 
after habituating himself to the practice a little, 
he will find it no hindrance to his own devo- 
tions to put himself in a position to oversee 
his class. And this watchfulness on the part 
of the teachers, both in the school and in the 
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church, will effectually prevent all noise and 
improprieties. 

It is believed that corporeal punishment was 
never common in our Sunday-schools, nor any 
of those modes of correction which inflict 
bodily pain, and which are not unusual in most 
daily schools, such as pinching, pulling ears, 
boxing, kicking and striking. These barba- 
rous practices would not be tolerated ; and even 
the expulsion of an incorrigibly negligent and 
troublesome scholar should be regarded as an 
extreme measure. When the removal of the 
delinquent becomes necessary to the well-being 
of the school, it is generally better to do it pri- 
vately, than to make a public example of him, 
and thereby excite his worst passions and per- 
haps enlist the sympathies of the school in his 
behalf. 

The displeasure of the superintendent and 
teacher, the loss of character in the class, the 
mortification of being removed and occupying 
some separate seat, and suspension from any 
share in the library, in the exercises of the 
class or school, or in the instruction of the 
teachers, are among the common means of dis- 
cipline. Let the child have his place in the 
class and on the roll, but let him he entirely 
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unnoticed; let him be silent when the rest of 
the school sing; let him read to himself while 
the rest of the school recite; and, in short, let 
him be treated as one whose repentance and 
submission are desired and expected, but who 
cannot be treated as a member of the school 
until they are shown : this has often proved to 
be the most salutary discipline, in cases within 
our personal knowledge. 

At other times it has been found useful to 
reverse a child's position on the form, or seat, 
obliging him to face outward from the teacher. 
Sometimes the offender has been placed by 
himself, or sent home for the day. 

Private admonition and rebuke from a teacher 
or superintendent after the school is dismissed, 
is often highly effective. In our own expe- 
rience, the case has never occurred but once 
in which a serious, decided, personal remon- 
strance (if opportunity could be enjoyed to 
make it) has not been suj£cient to bring the 
offending pupil to a sense of duty. 

So also a note or a visit to the parents for 
the particular purpose of representing to them 
the conduct of the child, and seeking their 
counsel and aid in correcting it, is often sua 
effectual method of correction. 
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It was the custom of Mr. Eaikes, the found- 
er of Sunday-schools, to visit in person the 
families of the poor, and to persuade the 
parents to feel interested in the well-being of 
their children; while at the same time he per- 
suaded the children to come to the Sunday- 
school. On one occasion he called at the re- 
sidence of a poor but respectable woman. She 
lived in a very decent house, comfortably fur- 
nished; but her life was made unhappy by 
the behaviour of her little girl, who had a 
very bad temper. At the time Mr. Eaikes 
called at the house, this little girl happened to 
be in a sulky mood. Her mother complained 
that she had done all she could to correct her, 
but it was of no use: she continued her obsti- 
nacy, and her conduct had become very bad. 
With the mother's consent, Mr. Eaikes began 
to talk seriously to the girl, and concluded by 
telUng her that, as the first step towards amend- 
ment, she must kneel down and ask her 
mother's pardon. The child continued sulky, 
and all Mr. Eaikes could say had no effect upon 
her. At last he said, " Well, then, if you have 
no regard for yourself, I have much regard for 
you. You will be ruined and lost if you do 
not begin at once to be a good girl ; and if you 
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will not humble yourself, I must humble myself, 
and make a beginning for you." He then 
kneeled down before the child's mother, and, 
putting his hands together, like a penitent 
offender, asked her forgiveness. No sooner 
did the stubborn girl see him on his knees 
on her account, than her pride yielded; her 
obstinacy was overcome, she burst into tears, 
fell upon her knees, earnestly entreated her 
mother's forgiveness, and firom that hour con- 
ducted herself as an obedient and gentle 
child. 

The means of discipUne we have suggested, 
employed in an affectionate, humble, prayerful 
spirit, and so appearing to the offender, will 
seldom fail to produce the desired effect. 

When cases of discipline occur requiring 
public notice, manifold advantages are said to 
have resulted from interesting the pupils in 
their adjustment. The nature and bearings of 
the offence are pointed out in a clear and sim- 
ple manner, the propriety and necessity of the 
law are shown, and the proof of the offence 
made conclusive. " Now, what would you wish 
were you the offender ? What measure would 
you mete to him?" In the brief discussion 
which may ensue, a good opportunity may bo 
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found, it is said, to illustrate the nature of wn 
and punishment, and to bring to view and 
enforce the principles of the divine govern- 
ment. 

These advantages may exist in some degree; 
but we apprehend that the less a school sees of 
its discipline the better. There is a silent in- 
fluence, proceeding from various causes, which 
is the soul of government. Example is one of 
them. If the superintendent and teachers 
uniformly observe the rules they would enforce 
on their pupils, the best discipline is secured. 
Hence in some schools the rules are more 
rigidly applied to teachers than scholars ; every 
minute's tardiness is noted, every impropriety 
is marked and rebuked, and for all disorder in 
the classes they are held responsible. 

A pupil should have cause to think his 
teacher faultless. Every apparent defect of 
character undoubtedly lessens the influence 
which he might and should exert; for the 
most efiectual teaching, aa well aa the best dis- 
cipline, is that of a faultless example. 

It is impossible to prevent the scholars from 
whispering to each other, if the teachers allow 
themselves the liberty of saluting each other 
in the school with a good-morning, and the 
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news of the day, &c. ; and it is useless to think 
of keeping the children quiet and in their 
places, if the teachers, after having gone 
through with their lessons, leave their classes 
and go and sit and converse with each other ; 
neither can the pupils be impressed with the 
necessity of avoiding all noise and disorder, 
while they see and hear their superintendent 
and teacher walking about the room with a 
careless, heavy tread; and it is too unreasonable 
to require punctuality in the children, when 
the teacher is often half an hour behind time. 
Gentleness is one of the chief tributaries to 
good discipline. The government of a Sun- 
day-school teacher is strictly parental, and 
should be in every respect kind and gentle. 
Have you a child of disagreeable and offensive 
manners ? Perhaps it is the want of gentle- 
ness in her domestic training or in her week- 
day school that has formed them. Perhaps 
her natural disposition is unhappy and irri- 
table, and nothing but gentleness will win her 
confidence or affect her heart. At any rate, 
whatever may have occasioned her defects, it 
is very certain that harshness and severity 
will not remedy them. The servant of the 
Lord must be gentle, showing all meekness to 
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all men. The wisdom that is from above is 
pure and gentle. The fruit of the Spirit is 
gentleness, meekness, &c. And the great apos- 
tle beseeches his brethren ''by the gentleness 
of Christ." 

The discipline of a school should be equal 
and impartial. 

Partiality is a fault. It is occasioned by the 
indulgence of improper feelings. It proceeds 
from judging not according to the exact truth 
of things, but according to the unjust inclina- 
tion of the will and affections. To be partial 
to one is to favour him without just cause. 
There can be no appearance of this in a good 
Sunday-school teacher. It should be borne 
in mind, hoiyeyer, that the treatment of the 
various members of a class may be entirely 
different, and yet no charge of partiality be 
incurred. 

As before suggested, prayer and affectionate 
private expostulation have been the means not 
only of reforming, but, by the blessing of God, 
of converting, some of the most wayward and 
depraved children. It is unquestionably true 
that reproof before the class is attended with 
many hazards which are not incurred in pri- 
vate, and that many advantages which th^ 

13 
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teacher might derive from the former, in the 
general management of the class, he loses in 
the latter. 

Vigilant, steady and uniform adherence to 
'established rules is of very great importance. 
Children will soon discover whether they can 
trifle with their teacher or with any of the 
authorities of the school, and they will act 
accordingly. 

Were we required to reduce the whole sub- 
ject of discipline to three simple rules, they 
would be the following :-^ 

1. Let it be understood that no one shall 
speak so loud as to be heard beyond his own 
class.. This rule is often broken by the teacher, 
but more commonly by boys, who are taught 
in their day-schools to read in a loud, coarse 
tone. A little practice will make it very easy 
for all to speak so as to be perfectly heard by 
the class to which they belong, and yet not 
disturb others. The stillness that is thus pro- 
duced invites, and indeed compels, attention. 
In spite of all care, however, there will be an 
unconscious rising of the voice, which would 
soon become disorderly. The superintendent 
should touch his bell, or, by a word or hint, 
check this as soon as it begins. The habit of 
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quietness will in this manner be soon formed, 
and permanently, too ; for those who have 
once known the comfort of a peaceful and still 
school-room will not endure the clamour to 
which they once were, perhaps, insensible. 

2. Another important point in maintaining 
order is to keep all the scholars engaged. The 
principal cause of disturbance lies in the con- 
duct of the children who are left to themselves 
whilst the teacher is questioning others. A 
good rule on this point is to address the whole 
class, and require the attention of all to every 
part of the instruction. If the class is of a 
proper size, and the general stillness of the room 
allows the teacher to be heard this is easily, done. 
In addressing them, look from one to another, 
check the slightest inattention or misconduct, 
and in asking questions, put them promis- 
cuously, and not more than one or two to the 
same scholar. It is a miserable plan, in all 
respects, to take one at a time and make the 
impression that the rest of the class have no 
intei*est in the lesson until their turns come 
in order. The lesson should be the lesson of 
all, and the answers, explanations, advice, &c. 
should be heard by all. Yet it is no uncommon 
thing to see a teacher's attention absorbed 
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by one, while all the rest are playing or yawn- 
ing. 

3. Another important rule is, that every 
scholar and teacher should take their proper 
seats on entering the room, and keep them 
until the session ends. When the session is 
not longer than an hour and a half, it should 
be the general law that no one should leave 
his seat. The practice of permitting children 
to leave the room is a very pernicious one. 
We know children think it an indispensable 
prerogative that they should go out of church 
at some time during the service, and that 
many parents are thoughtless enough to allow 
them needlessly to disturb the congregation in 
this way. We trust that this is one of the 
evil customs which Sunday-schools will correct. 
It should be known as a rule of every school, 
that no child is allowed to leave his seat until 
the school is dismissed, and exceptions should 
be very rare except at the request of a teacher 
to the superintendent. ^ 

If these rules are observed, a most important 
preparation will be made for the duty of in- 
struction. They are simple and practicable. 
We venture to say that no school which shall 
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try them properly for three Sabbaths in suc- 
cession will be willing to abandon them. 

§ 6. Rewards and punishments. Among 
the means of exciting scholars to diligence and 
regularity of attendance, premiums formerly 
took the lead; and, if they have no other claim 
to kind remembrance, it would be enough that 
they opened the way for the Sunday-school 
library. It seems now, however, to be gene- 
rally agreed among the conductors of Sunday- 
schools that no public rewards or premiums 
should be offered, because it is a direct appeal 
to the carnal pride of children, which we wish 
to suppress and not to cherish, and because no 
equitable rule can be laid down to govern the 
distribution* 

The ticket-system, as it is called, is still em- 
ployed in a few schools, but with various modi- 
fications. Sometimes premiums are awarded 
for securing the attendance of new scholars, 
or small tickets of reward are given by the 
teachers individually when they think it will 
be useful to bestow them. Some contend that 
premiums are useful when they are awarded 
periodically to every child, as at Christmas, 
or New Year, or on the Fourth of July; but in 
this case they cease to be premiums, and become 
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gifts. Others hold that the use of premiums 
is justifiable when all have an equal opportunity 
to obtain them ; but who shall judge of this ? 

The objection to premiums does not, of course, 
lie to the giving of a keepsake to a pupil to 
commemorate his birthday or some interesting 
event in his history, nor to the distributipn 
of presents by the pastor or superintendent to 
all the school according to the age, &c. of each 
scholar, nor to the gift of a particular volume, 
to meet the peculiar circumstances of an in- 
dividual. 'It may be questionable, however, 
whether the practice adopted by some teachers 
who are blessed with abundant means, of mak- 
ing presents to their pupils, does not operate 
rather to the prejudice of the school at large 
than to the advantage of the favoured class. 
If so, charity would require its discontinuance. 

There can be no better mode of urging chil- 
dren to diligence and regularity than by show- 
ing them that these are high duties, which 
they owe both to God and to themselves, as 
well as to their teachers. These motives, it 
is true, do not appeal so powerfully to the self- 
ish feelings as some others ; but they are the 
only scriptural ones, and these alone can be 
permanently efficacious. Other motives soon 
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lose their force, and fail to accomplish their 
object. When these take effect, it is a deep and 
abiding influence. The surest method of pro- 
moting the diligence and regularity of the 
children is to make the exercises of the school 
such as will engage their attention and deeply 
enlist their feelings.* 

Give them to understand the value of the 
labours of an affectionate and disinterested in- 
structor ; inspire them with a thirst for know- 
ledge ; bring them under an abiding sense of 
duty; impart to them a love of study; let 
visits be frequent, and give them the free use 
of a good library; and there will be found little 
need of other stimulants to industry and 
regular attendance. 

The rules of a school should be very simple 
and concise, and their rigid observance should 
be required, especially of the older members. 
If the eldest half of any school conduct them- 

* ** My system of discipline," says an experienced super- 
intelident, <4s this. As soon as the names of the pupils 
are registered, they are understood to be the constant 
objects of watchfulness and prayer to their respectiye 
teachers and the superintendent. The truths of the Bible 
enforced on the conscience, the motives of the gospel 
presented in a thousand admonitory and alluring forms, 
mske up the whole system." 
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selves with propriety, there is little difficulty 
in securing the discipline and good order of 
the rest. 

There are some particular points in disci- 
pline to which special attention seems neces- 
sary. Among them the first, perhaps, is punc-. 
tuality. To secure this, various expedients 
are employed. Sometimes each scholar has 
been furnished with a card containing the fol- 
lowing matter in large tj^e : — 

What time does school begin ? 

It commences in the morning at o'clock, 
in the afternoon at half-past o'clock. 

At these times every scholar and teacher 
should be in his seat. jI^'The door is then 
CLOSED. Every one must therefore leave home 
in sufficient season to be punctual; for it is 
only 

To Punctuality^ then, we say, Jl^* Wel- 
come, COME IN. 

To Tardiness, it is — No admittance. 

*^* The parents, and aU who wish to visit 
the school, are not excluded by this regulation, 
but admitted at any tivie with great pleasure. 

In some schools a large card is placed 
directly in view of every scholar and teacher 
as the door is opened. Until the hour of be- 
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ginning, the card displays the words, "I am 
EARLY." As soon as the time arrives, it is 
turned, and shows, " I am late." This con- 
trivance for silent rebuke has often been very 
successful in producing punctuality. 

The importance of strict conformity to this 
principle justifies every lawful expedient to 
insure it. It prevents much inconvenience, 
and is essential to the order and improvement, 
if not to the very existence, of a good school. 

§ 7. Admission and dismission of pupils. 
— Children should never be enrolled in. or 
dismissed from a Sunday-school -without the 
knowledge of their parents or guardians. The 
attendance of a child is not sufficient evidence 
of this knowledge. In many cases, especially 
in cities and large towns, children go from one 
school to another without even the knowledge 
of the teacher they leave. Sometimes it is done 
to avoid discipline, to please an associate, or to 
gain some personal advantage, or from mere 
caprice. We do not hesitate to speak of it as 
a matter of chief importance that certificates 
of admission and dismission should invariably 
be given, and the date accurately entered on 
the roll-book; and it should be generally un- 
derstood that a youth who has been connected 
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with another school should bring a certificate 
of honourable dismission therefrom, in order 
to obtain admittance elsewhere. We have 
referred to this as a point of great importance, 
— scarcely less so than for church-members to 
have letters of introduction from their own 
churches to those which they join. 

A form of certificate is subjoined, and is 
self-explanatory. We need not say that the 
use of this or any other form of receiving or 
dismissing scholars must be uniformly observed 
in order to insure its utility or practicability. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to ascer- 
tain, as far as practicable, to what place the 
members of the school remove, from time to 
time. They should give them appropriate 
counsel, and a letter of introduction to the 
superintendent of some Sunday-school, or to 
some preacher of the gospel, in the place to 
which they remove. 

At one of the Sunday-schools in a Western 
city, two notes were placed in the hands of the 
superintendent by two little girls recently ar- 
rived from a distant place. The certificates 
were signed by a gentleman well known in 
public life, and proved their good standing as 
Sunday-school scholars in the place they had 
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left, recommended them affectionately to the 
care and oversight of t];ieir new friends, and 
introduced them at once to a circle of kind 
religious acquaintances. This practice might 
be extended advantageously to young men and 
women who leave schools or Bible-classes, or 
other religious associations, in the country, to 
take up their abode in the city. Just at the 
time when the passions are strongest and when 
temptations most easily prevail, they go from 
the affectionate counsel and oversight of their 
parents and teachers. The excitements and 
alluremefits of their new situation, and the con- 
nections they are likely to form with the 
thoughtless, if not with the licentious, soon 
break up their good habits, unless there is 
something at hand in the form of a Sunday- 
school, Bible-class, or family influence to re- 
strain and guide them. The particular duty 
of teachers in relation to pupils when changing 
their residence will be considered in the ap- 
propriate place. 

§ 8. Length of sessions. — The obvious prin- 
ciple on this subject is that no violence should 
be done to the physical or moral constitu- 
tion of teachers or taught. The Sabbath is 
a day of rest, but not of loitering. It is to 
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be devoted to religious duties, but not in a 
form to weary and disgust rather than expand; 
elevate and purify the mind. No positive 
rules can be prescribed to carry out this prin- 
ciple. One session, and that only for half or 
even three-fourths of an hour, seems to be en- 
tirely inadequate to answer the ends of a Sun- 
day-school ; while two sessions a day, of two or 
three hours each are obviously inexpedient. 
It is believed that in the country, generally, 
Sunday-schools assemble but once a day, and 
rarely give a full hour to instruction. Some- 
times, when but one session a day is held, it 
occupies the place of, or rather is made a sub- 
stitute for, the afternoon public service. Of 
the expediency of this arrangement many per- 
sons stand in doubt. 

It is to be borne in mind that the instruc- 
tion they receive in Sunday-schools constitutes 
by far the best part of all the direct religious 
teaching which nine-tenths of the children 
enjoy. The library-books and the visits of the 
teacher are incidental aids, of real but uncer- 
tain value. For the instruction of the adults 
of most Christian congregations there are two 
services on the Lord's day, generally of an 
hour or an hour and a half each, and one or 

14 
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two religious services during the week. We 
apprehend that few reflecting persons would 
regard the time at present devoted to the re- 
ligious teaching of the children of this land in 
Sunday-schools as sufficient for the purpose. 
If the children are to be well instructed in 
the elementary truths of our holy religion, we 
must have not only orderly schools and skilful 
teachers, but sufficient time. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OP THE superintendent. 

§ 1. General qvxilifiGations and duties, — ^A 
superintendent is defined to be "one who over- 
looks others authoritatively" In the Sunday- 
school, and, indeed, everywhere, this authority 
is modified by various circumstances; but 
wherever it is possessed it involves mudi re- 
sponsibility. 

A Sunday-school superintendent must be 
regarded and must regard himself as the head 
of the school,— responsible to God, to the church 
with which he is connected, and to the teachers, 
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ficholars a^d parents, for the general manage- 
ment, order and instruction of the school. 

The importance of this station is greatly 
under-rat^, and the duties of the incumbent 
have been so ill defined that he is often the 
most inefficient member of the whole body. 
Placed, in theory, at the head of the school, 
and charged with its control, he in fact does 
little more than direct the routine of exercises. 
An office designed to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the school thus degenerates into a 
mere secular employment. 

In the Sunday-school, as in all other organi- 
zations, the head is really, as well as nominally, 
the principal. In every employment where 
numbers are engaged in united labours for the 
same object, there must be some one person who 
has the chief direction and the chief responsi- 
bility. There can be no order or useful action 
without such an arrangement; and the prin- 
ciple extends through all society. Without a 
leader, mere strength is in most cases useless. 
There may be abundance of power and of ma- 
terials, but, unless guided by one intelligent 
head, their very number will only create con- 
fusion. 

When a stranger enters the school-room, 
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he seeks for the supermtendent, and should 
always receive his courteous attention. When 
a parent brings a child, he commits him to 
the superintendent. Complaints and inquiries 
and all other communications are made to 
him. He is, by common consent, looked to 
as the person by whom the character of the 
school is to be in a degree determined. 

As our schools are now generally consti- 
tuted, the superintendents are regarded as 
principals, whether they are really so or not; 
and this arises from the nature of the case. 
They have the control of the means for im- 
proving and enlarging the school. They' are 
at the head of the teachers. They alone can 
officially assemble them together. They alone 
can officially direct them. They have an in- 
fluence with the body of teachers which no 
individual teacher has with the rest; and this 
is the influence which is necessary to benefit 
the school. They alone have the authority 
which is requisite to guide and change and 
improve the system. 

Among the many important qualifications 
of a superintendent we may mention the fol- 
lowing : — 

I. Good temper, united with firmness and 
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decision of character. — In the discharge of 
his duties he will find peculiar occasion for 
the exercise of patience and forbearance. An 
unfaithful or inattentive teacher, an unreason- 
able or discontented' parent, have often tried the 
graces of a superintendent. An even, calm, 
subdued temper at the helm will make sunshine 
in darkness and smooth water in a tempest. 

II. His manners sJvovld be gentle and con- 
ciliatory. A great diversity of tempers and 
views prevails among teachers, and still greater 
inequalities in moral and intellectual character 
are found in a room full of children. To main- 
tain an impartial authority over such an as- 
sembly and show courtesy and even tenderness 
towards all, is a rare but very important 
qualification of a superintendent. 

III. Se should possess a good degree of 
inforrnation. The office does not require great 
genius and the highest gifts of education. 
The history of the world is full of examples 
which prove that it is not by intellectual 
gifts that Grod enables his servants to labour 
most successfully for him. The men that 
have done the most good in the world have 
not been chiefly distinguished by their mental 
fiuperiority over others. It was the spirit of 

14* 
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devotedness, of earnest, absorbing interest in 
their work, that was the secret of their effi- 
ciency. Neither are the men of the best 
talents for real serviceable labour always the 
best leaders. A man of inferior ability, but 
of better tact, may be himself comparatively 
inefficient in the details of duty, whilst he 
may guide those who have the strength to 
perform the actual service. But he should 
have so much information as will make his 
intercourse with all classes of parents, teachers 
and pupils acceptable and profitable. To con- 
duct a prayer-meeting to edification, to exa- 
mine or exhort a school with skill and without 
wearying, and to make a useful visit, are 
among the duties of this officer; and it is 
obvious that some knowledge of the modes 
and subjects of instruction, considerable ob- 
servation of the world, and not a little judg- 
ment and versatility are required to discharge 
them creditably to himself or advantageously 
to others. 

IV. Other things being equol, it is well 
that a Sunday-school superintendent should 
have an influential standing in society. If 
he sustains an elevated character, his name 
and influence give credit and fetvour to t^t 
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with which they are connected ; his views and 
motives are respected; his suggestions are 
readily entertained ; and by accepting the post 
he adds to the whole institution a degree of 
credit and consequence. If all that is desirable 
in this respect cannot be had, the nearest 
practicable approach to it must content us. 

V. His Christian character ehovld be dear 
andfuUy established. We have said that the 
great fundamental qualifications of a good 
superintendent are such as are independent 
of external advantages. True humble piety 
and enlightened zeal are the elements of this 
character. Let a man only have his heart 
consecrated to the service, and he cannot be 
an idle and listless superintendent. He may 
derive great advantages from natural dispo- 
sition, and much will depend on the energy 
and prudence of his character and the kind- 
ness of his heart. But all these are graces 
which we are encouraged in the very words 
of inspiration to seek ; for, says the apostle, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue, 
[the real meaning of which here is energy,] 
and to energy knowledge, temperance, pa- 
tience, godliness, brotherly-kindness and cha- 
rity. This list comprises the great requisites of 
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the Christian superintendent and teacher; and 
it may be emphatically added, that "if these 
things be in him and abound, they make him 
that he shall be neither barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

There are some common mistakes in the 
choice of a superintendent. A man may have 
undoubted piety, and his praise may be in all 
the church, and yet he may be totally unfit 
for this office. And, on the other hand, he 
may be deficient in many of the gifts and 
graces which distinguish other Christians, 
and yet be admirably fitted, by constitution, 
education, or habits of life, to superintend a 
Sunday-school. We say not this, that piety 
may be reduced at all in the order or scale 
of qualifications for the office, but to illustrate 
the necessity of caution in prescribing this 
alone as an invariable or even satisfactory 
test of fitness. Indeed, it is not practicable 
to establish any certain criterion by which to 
try the point. If we had definite rules as to 
age, temper, habits, standing in society, kind 
and degree of knowledge, Christian character, 
&c., — nay, if we should have a description of 
the very man by every mark but his name, — 
a single point left unguarded might prove the 
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point of feilure. Has the case never occurred 
in which a superintendent admirably qualified 
for his office in every respect above mentioned 
has been found defective as a conductor of 
the devotional or other exercises of the school ? 
Has not a want of judgment in the length 
and style of prayers and addresses often been 
like a millstone upon the neck of a school 
which is otherwise in a good condition to 
thrive? How often are these services so 
protracted and so inappropriate aa to exhaust 
the patience of children and even of teachers I 
Who has not lamented the fretfulness and 
alienation of heart which have been produced 
in this way, the mischief of which works itself 
into all the exercises of the school ? 

The superintendent is sometimes (and very 
properly) selected from among the officers of 
the church with which the school may be 
connected ; and it is very well by this or any 
other lawful means to draw the sympathies 
of the church towards the school.* But 

* We have elsewhere expressed our views generally on 
this point ; and the remark may be made, in this connec- 
tion, that where a school is connected with or sustained 
by a particular church, it is very desirable that the 
superintendent should enjoy the entire confidence of its 
pastor and constituted authorities. 
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this advantage will not compensate at sJl for 
want of industry, personal influence, tact, 
courtesy, &c. It is better to secure these, 
and obtain the other in some other form. 

In other instances advanced age is regarded 
as an important qualification for this office. 
It is very rarely, however, that such a person 
is able to sympathize readily or co-operate 
kindly with the young and ardent. It is an 
unequal yoking together, by which the bur- 
den is increased upon both and the progress 
of both hindered. Their habits of life, asso- 
ciations and prospects are too diverse to pro- 
mise much advantage from the connection. 

It is always injudicious to make too much 
of any single qualification.. A superintendent, 
may be a good singer and fond of music, and 
in this way secure, perhaps, undue attention 
to this object ; yet if he lacks order and sys- 
tem in the management of the school, or is 
superficial in his knowledge of religious sub- 
jects, the music of the skies could not save 
it from distraction, nor an angeVs tongue 
make him a profitable, superintendent of it. 
So he may be gifted as an exhorter or a nar- 
rator of anecdotes ; but if he fedls in discipline, 
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.punctuality aud self-denial, he had better oc- 
cupy any post in the school than its head. 

The enumeration of these difficulties in the 
choice of the leading officer shows clearly who 
should have the power of election. Whatever 
inconvenience or reproach arises from an in- 
judicious appointment, it is felt most severely 
by the teachers ; and they will be much mor^ 
likely to select a leader whom they can cheer* 
fully and confidently follow, than those who 
merely look on. Where the constituted au- 
thorities of a church have the appointing 
power, (as they may properly have when the 
school is composed of the children of the 
church and is sustained at its charge,) the 
responsibility rests on them. Our remark 
refers to schools as they are generally or- 
ganized throughout the country. 

As to the term of office, we incline to think 
that the superintendent should be elected annu- 
ally. The disinclination to remove an incum- 
bent even when good cause exists, is sufficient 
to prevent injustice, \indue haste, or frequent 
change ; and, inasmuch as the well-being, if 
not the existence, of a school may sometimes 
depend on a change in this office, it is well 
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to have a periodical opportunity to make it, 
if it be desirable. 

§ II. Duties of the Superintendent. 

1. As it respects the selection of teachers. — 
Among the most important and difficult duties 
appertaining to the superintendent's office, in 
most of our schools, is the selection of teach- 
ers and the assignment of classes to them. 

The means of preparing and improving 
teachers must necessarily become more and 
more a subject of anxiety as the capacity of 
the institution is developed and its influence 
extended. There is too much depending 
upon the issue of the enterprise to trust its 
execution in unskilful or inefficient hands any 
longer or further than is absolutely necessary. 
Every year should mark some substantial, 
permanent improvement in the system and 
every part of its administration. So strong 
has popular sentiment become in its favour, 
and so fully have its claims to public con- 
fidence and support been sustained, that if it 
fails, it must be through the treachery or re- 
missness of those to whose management it is 
intrusted. 

It is difficult at the outset to secure such 
instructors as are needed; and the extension 
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of the system has been mainly prevented — 
in new countries especially — ^by this circum- 
stance. But, if it be not easy to find those 
who will engage at its commencement, it is 
next to impossible to call in the additional 
assistance continually necessary to maintain 
and improve the school when established. 
Indeed, almost every superintendent of much 
experience has found himself driven to ex- 
pedients which he would fein avoid. His 
first teachers, inadequate at the beginning, 
have failed him after a brief service. Re- 
peated disappointments, and sometimes the 
mere want of a sufficient number of persons 
to conduct his classes, have fixed his attention 
upon the most capable of his scholars. It is 
generally found that no teachers are equal to 
those trained in the school in which they are 
called to teach. They never feel that its 
duties are irksome ; for they love its scenes 
from the very tie of long and early associa- 
tion. They never question the dignity and 
importance of their employment; for they 
have looked upon it from childhood with 
reverence. They owe their own intelligent 
views of Scripture truth very much to its 

16 
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agency; perhaps it has led them to diink at 
the " fountain of living waters." 

It is obvious that in this department of his 
official cares the first business of a superiu- 
t^ident is to make himself acquainted with 
the character and progress of all the scholars, 
but especially of those who are older and 
more advanced in knowledge. Not that the 
future teacher should never be recognised and 
the course of preparation begun at an earlier pe- 
riod; but his first attention must be turned to 
those of an age permitting them soonest to be 
brought into action. Let him select in his 
,own mind, with great deliberation, such as 
he considers most largely endowed with the 
moral qualities fitting them for the intended 
duty. Here his discrimination and judgment 
will be put in full reqxdsition. Where he has 
reason to beUeve the scholar is truly pious, 
he may well hope, with the aid of Christian 
motives, to train him to any kind and degree 
of moral excellence. 

If he observes the younger children eagerly 
seeking association with some older scholar, 
he may feel assured that the latter possesses 
peculiar facilities for interesting, informing 
and governing a class, — ^so quick is the in- 
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fent mind to discern the points of character 
which engage and control it. A devotion 
to their duties as pupils will not, of course, 
be overlooked in his estimation of those 
whom he would prepare for teaching; and 
by the accuracy of their recitations and the 
eariiestness and pertinency of their questions, 
he will be able to form some idea of their 
capability of becoming intelligent instructors 
of others. But we will not dwell in detail 
on particulars which must be confided to the 
discretion of an experienced superintendent. 

Having selected his candidates, without re- 
vealing his intentions to them, he may afford 
them every suitable opportunity of adding to 
their stock of knowledge, — ^at one time by con- 
versation, at another by the loan of books, and 
at all times carefully directing them in the choice 
of the volumes they take from the library. 
This attention, though obviously particular, 
will be ascribed to the partiality deserved by 
the very conduct which led to their selection 
as pupil-teachers, and will answer a further 
good purpose by exciting others to imitate 
them. The next, step, perhaps, will be to in- 
troduce them gradually to their new duties, 
by calling occasionally upon one or another to 
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fill the place of an absent teacher. On such 
occasions it is well to be much with them, to 
watch their course of procedure^ to check 
little errors in the bud, to give them con- 
fidence before the class and insure respectful 
deference to them on the part of the scholars, 
to help them in cases of discipline, or rather 
to prevent such cases from occurring, and, in 
a word, to enable them to begin aright in 
laying the foundation of a teacher's habits. 
Great benefit has been found to result in this 
respect from allowing them to sit beside 
teachers of approved and singularly happy 
-fitness for their office, such as are ready in 
illustration and have the faculty of gaining 
and keeping the attention and the affections 
of their classes. " He that walkeih with wise 
men shall he wise," So one who is much with 
able, judicious and successful teachers cannot 
but learn many useful lessons, imbibe some- 
thing of the excellent spirit which is breath- 
ing around, and thus be more sfieedily fitted 
for the high vocation. 

And when at last the young teacher is about 
to receive a class of his own, we would recom- 
mend the superintendent to hold a serious con- 
versation with him in private, and lay before 
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him distinctly the deep responsibility he is 
about to assume, presenting a high standard 
of duty for his aim, with a sincere prayer that 
he may reach and msLintain it. 

2. Ad it respects the children. — ^When a child 
applies for admission into the school, the super- 
intendent should inquire whether he has ever 
before been to a Sunday-school, and, if so, the 
cause of leaving it; and if the answers are 
satisfactory, the child may be received on 
tml; but previously to a regular admittance 
the parents should be consulted, or, if possible, 
they should attend at the school-room. The 
rules should be explained, and the child intro- 
duced to the school. The parents should be 
affectionately addressed, and informed how 
much depends upon their example and co- 
operation at home to render the instructions 
of the school a benefit to their children. 

The name, age, residence, parentage, &c. of 
every child, with the date of admission, and 
such other particulars as may be of interest, 
are to be entered by the superintendent or Sec- 
retary' in the RECEIVING-BOOK. Some schools 
require a new scholar to attend a limited num- 
ber of Sabbaths before his name is perma- 
nently enrolled ; but, if proper attention is given 

15* 
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to visiting and consulting the parents and ascer- 
taining the relations of the child to other 
schools, such a probation may be dispensed 
with, and his name enrolled at once. After 
due examination, the child is to be given in 
charge to a suitable teacher. 

3. As it respects the record-books, — The re- 
ceiving-book and its use have been already 
mentioned. The "minute-book" will claim 
the special attention of the superinteAdent. 
In this are to be noted the transactions of 
each Sabbath, embracing the general exercises 
and by whom conducted, the number present 
and absent, admitted and discharged, the 
names of visitors, and any interesting inci- 
dents or reflections of the day. In addition 
to these, he has his own "roll-book," in 
which are entered the name and residence of 
each teacher and pupil in the school. On 
this roll every absence of teacher or pupil 
is marked ; and the superintendent should be 
satisfied, in every case, of the cause of absence. 
Instances of repeated absence will require a 
visit; and no name should be continued on the 
roll a single Sabbath after the connection of 
the individual with the school has ceased. 
Nothing is more to the discredit of a school 
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than to have its roll-book burdened with scores 
of names "while those who bear them are not 
in regular attendance. In every well-regu- 
lated schbol, a certain number of absences 
without excuse works a forfeiture of the rela- 
tion. • 

These three record-books, when properly 
kept, exhibit the progress and improvement 
of the school from time to time, and should 
be so minute as to show precisely what rela- 
tion that particular school bears to the grand 
system of which it is a part. If such a re- 
cord had been kept in all our Sunday-schools 
from the beginning, it would be very gratify- 
ing and animating now to look back for the 
names and character and conduct of those 
who thirty or forty years ago were enrolled in 
the catalogue of Sunday-school children, and 
who are now heads of families, municipal offi- 
cers, teachers and superintendents of schools, 
missionaries and ministers of the gospel. We 
could collect annals from such a source that 
would make the Christian's heart swell with 

joy. 

There are some Sunday-schools (that of the 
First Church in Kochester, New York, occurs to 
TJfi as one) in which a minute history is pre- 
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served of the address of each teacher and pupil, 
and of his or her history in the school, and 
afterwards, so long as it can be traced, and also 
a sketch of the weather, exercises, visits and 
other incidents of each session of the school. 
In the Rochester school tBere is such a record,- 
which has been kept since 1827. 

In connection with the late Rev. John Angell 
. James's school in Birmingham (Eng.) a female 
Bible-class had been organized for nineteen 
years, and had enrolled two hundred and 
eleven pupils. At the close of that period it 
was thought well to assemble the members of 
the class, so far as they could be found; and 
by means of the record-book, which had been 
carefully posted up from time to time as any 
change in the residence or circumstances of any 
individual came to the teacher's knowledge, 
it was easy to trace out almost every living 
member ; and of the whole number (211) one 
hundred and forty-four assembled, all respect- 
able, useful. Christian Women, and most of 
them wives and mothers. Without a well-kept 
record-book, this could not have been done. 

§ 4. As it respects the school at large, — In 
the general relations of the superintendent, 
he is to be to the whole school (teachers and 
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pupils) what each teacher should be to his 
class. Of course, he should inform himself of 
the character of each teacher and each scholar, 
and for this purpose may employ a private 
catalogue of the school, containing such facts 
as inquiry or observation may furnish for the 
guidance of his own conduct. 

The influence of the superintendent over the 
teachers is one of the most important means 
of success. He ought to make them his par- 
ticular care, and to extend to them the •same 
degree of attention which he expects they will 
give to their respective classes. By frequent 
conversation on the interests of the school, 
he should ascertain whether the teacfafers are 
sufficiently impressed with the responsibility 
of their station; he should exhort and en- 
courage them individually and privately, — ^fre- 
quently urging' them to reflect on the import- 
ant question, "Thou, therefore, that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?" 

To do this profitably, he should himself be 
the best teacher in the school. He should ac- 
quaint himself intimately with the duties of 
teaching, and with the improvements in educa- 
tion, that his school may enjoy every facility 
and advantage in their studies. 
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Not only should he possess this general 
knowledge, but he should study the weekly 
lessons appointed for the school, that he may 
be enabled to examine the children occasion- 
ally, or instruct the teachers, or explain and 
illustrate the truths that are taught. A case 
has been known in which the superintendent 
of a Sunday-school has given two days every 
week to the business of preparing himself for 
the duties of the school. In some schools it is 
custoiiiary for the superintendent to examine 
the pupik every Sabbath, or in a month's les- 
sons ; and the practice aflFords him one of the 
best opportunities he could ask for impressing 
truth upon the minds of all the members. He 
may be called upon unexpectedly to explain 
some passage of the lesson, or to instruct a 
class ; for though it is obviously impracticable 
for the same person to be superintendent and 
teacher at the same time, yet in the occasional 
absence of one or more teachers he may pro- 
fitably collect the destitute class or classes 
and instruct them for a single session. The 
superintendent is expected to lead in the devo^ 
tional exercises of the school. In the selection 
of the proper scriptures to be read and the 
proper hymn to be sung, and in preparing his 
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mind to conduct the devotional services, much 
reflection and meditation are requisite. 

The superintendent should establish a stated 
meeting of the teachers for prayer and exami- 
nation of the lesson, and should feel that the 
continuance of it, the attendance of teachers, 
and its profit. and interest, depend mainly upon 
himself. There can be no doubt that the in- 
fluence which a devoted superintendent can 
'exert through these meetings over the cha- 
racter of teachers not professedly pious, and 
over ihe general interests of the school, is 
beyond estimate. The superintendent should 
(Jpvote particular attention to the library, be 
careful that all the books are of a religious 
and appropriate character, that such additions 
are made as the wants of the school require, 
and that an interest in it is sustained among 
teachers • and pupils. In some schools he has 
the exclusive right of selecting the books and 
appointing the librarian. 

But, aside from these specific duties, {he 
great power of the superintendent lies in the 
spirit and energy which he shows in all his 
official acts. In a thousand ways which can- 
not be defined, a general impression is made. 
{There is a blending of confidence and esteem 
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and sympathy and friendship^ which makes up 
his mysterious power. There is a close alliance 
of Christian affection subsisting between him 
and the teachers. He does not usurp an au- 
thority over them as if he were elevated above 
them; yet they feel the importance of acting 
under him and with him, as their principal. 
They mingle as fellow-disciples, as friends, as 
brethren, as united in labour and responsibility; 
and here is the source of that influence upon 
which their mutual usefulness depends. 

But the superintendent should be far from 
supposing that his only or principal duty is 
connected with teachers. This is a sentiment 
which is doing extensive injury. Superin- 
tendents have thought that their province was 
the general direction of the school, and that 
if each class is provided with a teacher their 
task is done. To say nothing of the general 
order of the school, we have remarked that in 
matters of discipline much depends on the tact 
of the superintendent. This is the secret of 
the matter. A stranger comes into a Sunday- 
school, and sees in its well-ordered and dis- 
ciplined ranks, in the stillness and solemnity 
of the place, in the fixed attention of teachers 
and pupils to their respective duties, and in the 
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general appearance and demeanour of all con- 
cerned, that the school is under some extra- 
ordinary influence. He whispers to the super- 
intendent, and asks for something which he 
can put in his pocket and carry away to the 
place where he lives, that they may have just 
such a school there; and he supposes that a 
blue-covered pamphlet (like a manual or table 
of rules and orders) will be given him that will 
explain the whole matter. But he is in error. 
The truth is, if he wants that school, or one 
like it, he must have that superintendent, or 
one like him. There is no code of laws, manual 
or directory that will prove a substitute for 
such a superintendent or furnish a prescript 
for such a school. 

Corporal punishment being inappropriate to 
the design and character of a Sunday-school, it 
is difficult to substitute effectual modes of cor- 
rection, — especially in the case of those who are 
sul^ected elsewhere to stripes. In such circum- 
stances the promptness and steadfastness of 
the superintendent will be tried. Nothing is 
more discouraging than indecision and heed- 
lessness in the governing officer, whereby dis- 
order and misrule are introduced. By ready 
and skilfal action, order, respect and obedience, 

16 
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and, of course, the quiet and comfort of all con- 
cerned, are insured. An active and attentive 
mind, self-possessed and of quick discernment, 
will need no specific rules of discipline; and a 
mind lacking these qualities will be incom- 
petent to control others, though possessed of a 
volume of rules. 

Again, it is not uncommon for a superin- 
tendent to be personally a stranger to the chil- 
dren. This is a ruinous defect. As well might 
the president of a college or the head of. a 
seminary think himself discharged from re- 
sponsibility because the pupils were fu:rnished 
with professors and tutors. Let this convic- 
tion be deeply felt, — ^that each of the children 
is committed especially to the superintendent, 
and that he must therefore watch over them, 
"as they that must give account." In this he 
has assistants; but he should know that they 
are such as may be safely intrusted with tba 
charge ; and, whatever may be his just confi- 
dence in their skill and fidelity, he will not cease 
to remember that the scholars are still under 
his supervision. The teachers have their share 
of responsibility; but it does not diminish the 
superintendent's. He will therefore make it 
a point, if possible, to know efich schplg^r so a.9 
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to be able to call him by name when they meet. 
He will, at any rate, know the progress of 
each scholar; he will seek to ascertain what 
impression the truth is making, and whether 
there is any progress towards the object of 
their religious instruction. His duties and 
responsibilities to each of these souls will fill 
the meditations and the prayers of many an 
hour. It will be the great subject of his 
anxiety and his care that he may rightly dis- 
charge the sacred service to which his Master 
has called him. It is a spiritual service. Souls 
are committed to his ministry. 

It would be impossible to enter into the de- 
tails of the duties of such superintendence as 
is here hinted at. Whatever the spiritual duty 
of a pastor is to his flock, is the superintend- 
ent's duty to the school ; whatever solicitude 
a devoted pastor feels for the salvation of his 
charge, the superintendent should feel for the 
salvation of his ; and whatever faith and prayer 
and labour may seem to be demanded in the 
one case are quite as requisite in the other. 
^ General care, merely, will not be sufficient, 
nor does it meet the obligations of the office. 
To direct the school wisely, the superintendent 
must know what are its materials, what its 
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condition is, and what changes take place. 
This cannot be learned by general inquiry from 
teachers. Something more is necessary to be 
known than whether a scholar is punctual in 
his attendance and prepares his lessons. There 
can be no proper arrangement of the pupils 
into classes unless the superintendent is isic- 
quainted with the capacity and knowledge of 
each; and without knowing something of their 
individual character, dispositions, situations, 
during the week, and other like particulars^ he 
cannot discreetly direct their course of instruc- 
tion. Above all, his spiritual influence loses 
inconceivably if he does not know enough of 
the mind, habits and moral character of the 
pupils to apply his personal advice and assist- 
ance to their cases. All this is, indeed, part 
of the teacher's duty ; but it is also important 
to be known by the superintendent, if he 
desires to act intelligently and not at hap- 
hazard. 

The more the kind and pious spirit of the 
superintendent pervades the school, and the 
more his influence is felt by each teacher and 
scholar individually, the stronger will be the 
common bond which unites all in attachment 
to him and to each other. His superintend- 
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* ence will not be an interference or interrup- 
tion, but will regulate and aid the whole. 

If the superintendent keeps aloof from the 
scholars, he will be sure to commit mistakes in 
the general attempts he may make to do good. 
His conversation and addresses and prayers 
and intercourse will not be such as will awaken 
the attention of children and make a desirable 
impression. But the more he mingles with 
them and watches their hearts and comes 
down to the feelings and habits of childhood, 
the deeper will be his interest in his station, 
and the better able will he be to perform his 
part. Never, indeed, does any one who is en- 
gaged in the training of children feel the true 
spirit of the office until he knows and loves 
the heart of childhood, — till he can sympathize 
and rejoice with little children, and delight to 
have his own feelings freshened and renewed 
by mingling with their 's. If we should carry 
more of the parental or of the brotherly and 
sisterly feeling into our schools, and less of the 
mere instructor's and disciplinarian's, our em- 
ployment would be more useful and happy for 
all parties. 

5. When several schools are established 
in the same district or vicinity, the duties of 

16» 
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their superintendents respectively are not oon- ^ 
fined to their own particular charge. They 
should know each other, and each others' 
schools. They should avail themselves of their 
mutual experience and judgment in regard to 
different plans of instruction and discipline 
and every thing in which the welfare of the 
cause is concerned. It should be esteemed a 
great privilege that such facilities of communi- 
cation may be enjoyed, and that at the monthly 
concert they may unite as worshippers and sup- 
pliants before the same throne of grace for a 
common blessing. 

Men in all pursuits and professions find it 
important to meet together and maintain a 
professional fellowship. Would there not be 
the same feeling in our superintendents if the 
same deep interest were felt in their pursuits? 
Yet the cause has always suffered — especially 
in cities — ^from this very want of union and 
concert among the active conductors of Sun- 
day-schools. They are in a great degree 
strangers to each other 3,nd to their respective 
schools; and on this account the improvement 
of all has been greatly retarded. 

Much good has been found to result from a 
monthly or quarterly meeting of euperintend- 
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ents. A practical writer urges on all super- 
intendents the propriety of their making them- 
selves acquainted with the best plans which 
are in use for conducting schools, and, in order 
to do this, recommends frequent and familiar 
intercourse with each other, so that they may 
be mutually instructed by a reciprocity of 
feeling and information. Both will be of ob- 
vious use, as by mutual encouragement they 
will be each benefited and furthered in their 
interests and devotedness to their duties : at 
the same time, much will necessarily be sug- 
gested in regard to plans of operation. This per- 
sonal intercourse between the labourers in dif- 
ferent Sunday-schools is much more sedulously 
cultivated in England than in our own coun- 
try; and they reap large advantages from it. 

The same writer particularly adverts to the 
value of an understanding among superintend- 
ents residing in the same place as to the ad- 
mission and dismission of scholars, the time of 
opening and closing their respective schools, 
and the general system of rules and orders. 

The offices of superintendents and teachers 
are entirely distinct, and there are duties 
enough appropriate to each to occupy the full 
attention of those who fill them. Yet still 
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there are some respects in which their duties 
are concurrent, and without similarity of views 
and feelings no great good can result from 
their labours. They need unitedly to keep in 
view the great object of pursuit. This is, in 
humble dependence upon divine grace, to im- 
part that religious knowledge, to produce those 
religious impressions and to form those re- 
ligious habits in the minds of the scholars 
which shall be crowned with the salvation of 
their souls ; in other words, to be instrumental 
in producing that conviction of sin — ^that re- 
pentance towards Qod — ^that faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ — that habitual subjection in heart 
and life to the authority of the Scriptures — 
which constitutes at once the form and power 
of gonuine godliness. Less than this will be 
below the requirement of the Bible, and come 
short of the great end for which it has 
been given us. To accomplish this, what 
labours are too severe, what self-denial is 
too irksome, what zeal too ardent? Think 
how much might be effected in this country 
for the advancement of religion, if our Sun- 
day-school superintendents were constantly 
under the influence of such views of their office 
as we have attempted to present. How soon 
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would the flame of zeal spread to the teachers 
and animate the multitude who are under their 
care ! What an impulse would it give to the 
feelings of the whole Church, if a band so nu- 
merous and influential as the superintendents 
and teachers are, in their respective congrega- 
tions, should set such an example of Christian 
life and Christian devotedness ! 

6. As to the number of superintendents 
in the same school, it is obvious, we think, 
that the permanent prosperity of the school 
will be best consulted by placing it under the 
exclusive control of one individual. If it is 
too large for one, it can be divided. Where 
there are several superintendents or directors, 
the responsibility is divided, collisions will be . 
likely to occur, partialities and jealousies may 
easily spring up, and then the school will in- 
sensibly dwindle and decay. These remarks 
apply, of course, to a school of either sex ex- 
clusively, and not to a school of both sexes. 
In this last case it is better (if accommoda- 
tions are furnished) to have two schools, and, 
'of course, two superintendents. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

§ I. Of the duties and relations of ministers 
of the gospel to Sunday-schools, — ^We shall 
never know how rich a boon Heaven has be- 
stowed on the world in the institution of Sun- 
day-schools till the motto of Christendom in 
relation to them shall be — action, general 

ACTION, CONSTANT ACTION, ACTION IN ALL THE 
RELATIONS OP LIFE. 

In the section on the organization of schools 
we have already expressed at some length our 
views of this subject 

There can be no question that ministers and 
officers of churches, and the whcde body of the 
elder members of our churches, both male and 
female, are much less generally engaged in 
the prosecution of Sunday-school labour than 
could be desired and expected. We do not 
mean by this that ministers or other officers 
of churches should all take classes and engage 
to be regular attendants on the exercises of 
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the schools. This in some cases might not be 
practicable; but there are offices connected 
with the school and its support which they 
might well fill; and if they only regularly 
visited the place of teaching and thus practi- 
cally showed their interest in the progress of 
affairs there, the effect would be most obvious 
and salutary. 

We are not disposed to attribute the apparent 
willingness of the Church and her officers to 
leave the Sunday-school to itself, to indifference 
or carelessness on their part. Of two things 
we are persuaded: 1. That where ministers 
and churches have entered with zeal and spirit 
into the oversight and labour of Sunday- 
schools, the utmost harmony and kind feeling 
have prevailed, and great prosperity has at- 
tended the institution ; and, 2. That very often 
such oversight and labour are forborne from 
the impression (unfounded as it may be) that 
they are not desired, or might be esteemed 
officious. 

Every truly pious and intelligent Sunday- 
school teacher will desire to act under the in- 
spection, as well as with the entire and cordial 
approbation, not only of the parents whose 
children he instructs, but of the minister in 
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whose congregation he labours and whose auxi- 
liary he desires to be in gathering and feeding 
the lambs of the flock of Christ. So far from 
considering such inspection an interference, 
or such co-operation an indication of a want of 
confidence, those teachers who are every way 
best qualified for the work will feel their hearts 
cheered and their hands greatly strengthened 
by it. It will encourage them in all their en- 
deavours to teach their children the fear of 
the Lord, and it will stimulate them to greater 
diligence in qualifying themselves for the work, 
and will animate their supplications for the 
blessing of God upon their efforts. 

The work of training up the rising generation 
for the service and glory of God, without inter- 
fering with parental and individual obligation, 
or in any way diminishing the mighty sum of 
it, is the duty of the Church, — the whole Church 
of Christ ; nor can she transfer her solemn re- 
sponsibility to other hands. To neglect her 
duty and to leave her work to others, will be 
to betray her trust, thin her ranks, cloud 
her glories, dry up the stream of her richest 
mercies, and call down the displeasure of her 
offended Lord. 

We regard it as one of the most interesting 
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and peculiar features of the Sunday-school sys- 
tem, that it provides a place in which the ser- 
vices of laymen may be most efliciently em- 
ployed for the building up of the Kedeemer's 
kingdom, without encroaching in any manner 
upon the rights or province of his appointed 
ministers. And it is another feature, perhaps 
not less interesting and peculiar, that the in- 
fluence of the Church and its ministry can be 
brought to bear fully and happily upon the 
Sunday-school without any undue interference* 
If, on the one hand, ministers and other oflicers 
of churches would interest themselves in the 
plans and proceedings of the Sunday-school, 
giving to them a prominent place among the 
objects of inquiry and interest, and regarding 
them, in works as well as in words, as the hope 
and stay and crowning grace of the Church, — 
and if, on the other hand, the Sunday-school 
would look to the Church and her ministry for 
counsel and co-operation and cherish towards 
them a spirit of unvarying kindness and coilfi- 
dence, — ^there is reason to believe that the rela- 
tions of both would be greatly improved. 

It is through the teachers chiefly that the 
influence of a faithful, discreet, intelligent min- 
istry is felt upon the school ; and it is in the 
ir 
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power of the ministry to give tone to the Sun- 
day-school feeling of the Church. It is a matter 
of the first importance, therefore, that all these 
parties should understand and advance the 
common interest. All of us are but subordi- 
nate agents in the prosecution of the work; 
and we should rejoice that the institution we 
cherish is so manifestly sustained and prospered 
by the unchangeable Being on whose promises 
the Church itself rests her hope of final triumph 
and glory, 

§ II. Of the, relation of parents to Sunday- 
schools, — ^There is no greater error than to 
suppose that Sunday-schools abate in the least 
degree the obligations of parents to train up 
their children in the way they should go. We 
do not believe, however, that this error is so 
general as many seem to suppose.* There may 
be some few cases in which parents are disposed 
to regard the Sunday-school teacher as super- 
seding them, and that their duty is done when 
thfey send their children punctually to the 
school ; but the probability is that in a great 
majority of cases the child would be without 
any moral or religious training at all, were it 
not for the Sunday-school teacher. The de- 
sirable state of the case seems to be this: 1. 
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That those parents who are able and willing 
to attend to the religious education of their chil- 
dren should do it, though they may at the same 
time regard the Sunday-school as affording pe- 
culiar facilities of instruction, of which it is 
worth while to avail themselves, over and above 
all domestic training ; and, 2. That those pa- 
rents who are unable or disinclined to their 
duty should be aided in or excited to its dis- 
charge by the kind offices of a faithful Sun- 
day-school teacher. 

The legitimate influence of Sunday-schools 
on the parental relation is to increase the re- 
sponsibility of the parent, and to take away 
the apology for negligence and indifference 
which, might otherwise be offered. The Sun- 
day-school teacher's language to the parent is, 
^*I am willing to devote myself, and such at- 
tainments as God has enabled me to make in 
human and divine knowledge, to your aid, in 
the education of your child, by taking him and 
half a dozen other children to a school-room, 
on every Sabbath, and teaching them, by ap- 
proved principles, to read, understand and obey 
the Bible. There, you know, we have maps, 
cards, pictures, and other sensible illustrations 
of the lessons. There is a library of books for 
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children of his age. There will be collected 
fifty or one hundred scholars of different ages 
and capacities, by which th6 spirit and interest 
of study may be excited and which you will 
feel it very difficult to excite at home. I can- 
not fulfil your obligations. My soul cannot 
be in your soul's stead, neither in this world 
nor in that which is to come. But I can, per- 
haps, help you in the discharge of your duty ; 
and whatever of counsel, aid or encouragement 
you will accept from me will be cheerfully af- 
forded." 

There is, certainly, nothing in all this that 
looks like an interference with parental duty, — 
nothing that impairs, in any degree, the force 
of parental obligation. 

And hence we are inclined to think that 
much of the apathy into which parents have 
unhappily fallen on this subject would have 
existed if the Sunday-school teacher had never 
been known ; and for the rest, we are afraid 
much of their indifference and neglect may be 
ascribed to the manner in which their religious 
teachers have treated them. 

But even in families where Christian know- 
ledge is regularly imparted to the children, 
it is, in most cases, in a very imperfect man- 
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ner. Look into such families, and see if the 
spirit and sentiment of the Lord's Prayer is 
communicated to the child who habitually 
rehearses it at his rising up and his lying 
down. Is the devotion of , the heart cultivated 
by parental effort? Are the children made 
to understand their relations to God, as im- 
mortal and accountable beings, by simple, 
intelligible and interesting illustrations drawn 
from the children's world ? We do not mean 
by these interrogatories to imply that great 
good does not result fix)m domestic religious 
instruction, such as it is, wherever it is given ; 
but does it, in its present character, promise 
to meet the exigencies of the Christian world? 
Does it promise a generation of intelligent, 
enlightened, active, enterprising Christian men 
and women ? We do not ask how it would 
influence such a mind as Timothy's when 
administered by such a mother as Eunice and 
enforced by such a grandmother as Lois. 

We hold, then, that, while every eflfort should 
be made to improve the character of domestic 
iustruction, parents may well be among the 
first to support Sunday-schools, as affording 
them necessary aid in the great work of edu- 
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eating their children for usefulness here and 
happiness in the world to come. 

As to the other source of prevailing apathy, 
there are few teachers, we fear, who make it 
a matter of duty to consult with parents, and 
draw out their views and feelings, and make 
them understand that the great burden of 
responsibility for their children's welfare, here 
and hereafter, is and must be on them. In- 
deed, we doubt whether in a majority of cases 
the language of the teacher's conduct will not 
justify the opinion that the parent has no- 
thing to do in the case. It is probably true 
that in thousands of cases the training which 
is vitally to affect the mortal and immortal 
interests of their children is administered by 
those whose faces, and even names, are un- 
known to the parents. This is certainly the 
teacher's fault; and, before any reproach is 
cast upon parents, or any reproof is admi- 
nistered to them, teachers should be sure that 
they have clean hands, and that nothing is 
left undone on their part which may in any 
wise encourage them in their fancied exemp- 
tion from labour or responsibility. 

Parents should be particularly invited to 
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attend the Sunday-school monthly concert of 
prayer, and to visit the school; and great 
pains should be taken to satisfy them that 
they would be kindly received, that places 
are always ready for them, so that no painful 
embarrassment would attend th^ir visit ; and 
provision should be made to interest them in 
the exercises. Sometimes (when convenient) 
teachers might call for parents and attend 
them to the school ; and as soon as they are 
accustomed to go, it will be a matter of no 
great difficulty to retain their affections to 
the school.^ 

We are to remember that one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the age of the Church's 
glory is that the hearts of the fathers. and 
of the children should be turned towards 
each other. This, then, should be, and is, the 
legitimate tendency of Sunday-schools; and, 
while parents rejoice in the happy effects of 
Sunday-school instruction on the minds of 
their children, they should not forget that 
the domestic relation is, or should be, the 
centre and spring of the most sacred influ- 
ences, and that the Sunday-school is designed 
to supply deficiencies, and not to change rela- 
tions. 
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§ III. Of the reciprocal relations and duties 
of teachers and pupUs, — ^We shall treat of 
the subject of teaching in a distinct chapter. 
Our present business is with what may be 
called the external or incidental relations of 
the office. Of those which concern the Church 
and the ministry we have spoken, and also 
those of parents. 

The teacher's relations to the pupil are 
much more direct and intimate than any 
which have been mentioned ; and they require 
that each should know the other's name and 
person, so as not to meet without instant re- 
cognition. Many a child has been a year or 
more under the instruction of one whose name, 
in all that period, has not been learned cor- 
rectly. The teacher who knows each of his 
class by name, and can distinguish them in- 
stantly among any group, has a great advan- 
tage over his associate who is ignorant of these 
particulars. If a man professes to be my 
warm friend, and yet never recognises me 
except when I go to his house, and even then 
often forgets my name, I should seriously ques- 
tion his interest in me. So a Sunday-school 
child will be slow to believe that his teacher 
has a very lively interest in his welfare if he 
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never speaks to him nor knows him except 
when they meet in school. 

The teacher's acquaintance with each of 
. his dass should closely resemble that of an 
elder brother or sister with the younger mem- 
bers of the family. He should know the 
temper, habits and associations, the domestic 
influences, peculiar temptations and besetting 
sins, of each. If the parents are contentious, 
or pursue opposite courses in the training of 
their children, — if intemperance, avarice, want, 
pride, luxury, discontent or atheism bear 
rule in the household, — ^it is obvious that 
the counteracting power of the Sunday-school 
should be brought to bear in the most direct 
and exact form on these points. A close ob- 
servation of facts has led to the belief that 
full half the children who are committed to 
our Houses of Refuge, or other reformatories 
for juvenile delinquents, have been brought up 
by parents who were utterly opposed to each 
other in the principles of government and disci- 
pline, — if indeed they had any such principles 
at all. No wonder that under such an influ- 
ence they should become disobedient and per- 
verse. The trials of many children are such 
as few adults are called to endure. An intem- 
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perate, ill-humoured father — b, thriftless, im- 
provident gossiping mother — ^a brawling and 
slovenly house — ^will furnish abundant second- 
ary cause for much of the depravity of the 
present day. We hear much of the wrongs 
of women : the story of the wrongs of chil- 
dren is yet to be told. 

To apply the corrective to these evils, the 
existence and extent of them should be well 
understood ; and these are to be learned only 
by frequent visits, by closely observing the 
developments of character, and by proper in- 
quiries of daily teachers, associates and friends. 

The course above pointed out is necessary, 
moreover, to create and to strengthen, from 
week to week, a bond of union in interest and 
aflfection between the teacher and the pupil. 
This is done mainly by faithful instruction and 
kind oversight. The results of such an at- 
tachment, as they affect the teacher, are of the 
most happy nature. We could fill a consider- 
able volume with instances in which, after the 
interval of many years, the Sunday-school and 
the instruction received there have come to 
mind in seasons of adversity, and, though 
parents, brothers and sisters were on the right 
hand and on the left, the teacher whose kind- 
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ness was there experienced has been sought 
and his prayers, counsel and sympathy in- 
voked, as precious above those of all other 
earthly friends. 

And, on the other hand, the restraint of the 
pupil and the motives to virtue and good deeds 
which spring from this relation are all-im- 
portant. It would not be difficult to show that 
much of the pauperism, wretchedness and des- 
perate criminality of men results from the in- 
ward conviction, " No man cares for ray soiU.*' 

It has- always been held out as one of the 
collateral advantages of the Sunday-school 
that a friendly interest is felt by the teacher in 
the temporal welfare of his pupils. The Sun- 
day-school theory is that every scholar is sure 
of a friend who will visit him in sickness, 
procure help for him in want, and. to whom 
he may apply for advice in any emergency. 
How far this beautiful scheme is carried into 
practice we do not know. We are acquainted 
with many instances in which teachers have 
been the means of doing great good in this 
way; but we fear there is not generally that 
feeling of interest on the part of teachers 
which brings them into acquaintance with the 
social condition of their pupils. 
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Yet a wide field of benevolence may be 
supplied by such an agency. There is a vast 
number of boys who are separated from their 
parents, and whose situations as apprentices, 
&c. are most unfavourable to their moral 
character. They may be the daily compa- 
nions of the profane and licentious, and be 
training up, in their society, for utter ruin. 
They may be engaged in occupations which 
are themselves immoral or involve them in 
peculiar temptations. In many instances 
parents have apprenticed their children while 
unconscious of any such exposure, or have been 
compelled to take advantage of any situation 
that offered. They would welcome as benefac- 
tors the teachers who would apprize them of the 
danger of their children, and at the same time 
assist them in improving their condition. The 
favour of a respectable teacher might be a 
recommendation of a lad to a well-disposed 
employer, and his kindness would be an in- 
citement to any child with a spark of ingenu- 
ousness. Every teacher who has this descrip- 
tion of pupils under his care should know 
what is the situation of each one in this re- 
spect. He may exert a friendly influence which 
wiU be no infringement of the privileges of the 
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master or parent, and which may be the means 
of saving a soul from death and hiding a mul- 
titude of sins. 

Some years ago a Sunday-school teacher in- 
quired if we knew any gentleman in New York 
connected with a Sunday-school who would 
be likely to interest himself in two little 
girls who were about removing thither, and 
who had been for some time her pupils. Their 
parents were irreligious and rather thriftless, 
and, as they were going among strangers and 
into temptations, she was very anxious to 
have them transferred to the oversight of 
some Christian friend. We gave her the 
letter of introduction which she desired, and 
afterwards learned that on the very first Sab- 
bath after their arrival they were placed in a 
good school, and that the letter had been of 
great service in calling the attention of bene- 
volent people to their need of employment and 
sympathy. 

We have frequently received letters from 
the religious friends of young men removing 
into our vicinity, commending them to such 
Christian oversight as they might find of 
service to them. And though in such cases a 
connection was not always formed with a 

18 
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Sunday-school or Bible-class, yet the care and 
anxiety of their former friends, which are 
thus seen to follow them wherever they go, 
the restraint imposed upon them by the thought 
that they are still watched, and the opportu- 
nity to secure friendship and counsel in their 
new situation, are all instrumental in deterring 
them from the ways of sin and death. * 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OF THE PERSONAL DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF TEACHERS. 

§ I. There can be no question that (other 
things being equal) the man who knows most 
of Christ is best able to instruct others in the 
knowledge of Him. 

The history of Sunday-schools, however, 
furnishes conclusive evidence that the labours 
of those -who are not thus qualified are accept- 
able to God, and are not only crowned with suc- 
cess, but rewarded a thousandfold. It may be 
stated as a general truth that, while the pro- 
portion of teachers to children is as one to six, 
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the proportion of teachers converted during 
their connection with the Sunday-school, to 
that of scholars, is as five to six. 

An objection to the manner of this state- 
ment is made by the " Scottish Sabbath-School 
Teacher,"* on the ground that "it places the 
duty of teaching on a wrong basis, and seems 
to hold it out as a mean to the conversion of the 
teacher, which assuredly it was never intended 
to be." We are not prepared to say what are 
and what are not properly "held out as a 
mean to conversion." Means are progress- 
ive. Punctual and serious attendance at a 
place of public worship is often "held out as 
a mean to conversion," even for those who 
are conscious of no devotional emotions ; and 
such attendance is urged in the hope that at- 
tention will be arrpsted and inquiry excited. 
We may teach a child the alphabet as the 
first in a series of means which we trust 
will end in his conversion. There are many 
functions of a Sunday-school teacher which 
require tact and intelligence not less than 
piety, and for the lack of which piety would 
be an inadequate compensation. A class of 

♦ Vol. I. No. 6, page 167.' 
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rude children may be reduced to order, the 
elements of good learning (not within their 
reach elsewhere) may be imparted to them, 
and their domestic relations may be vastly 
improved, by the visits and influence of an 
unconverted person. A call on one of the 
children at its miserable heathen home may 
reveal the baseness and malignity of sin in 
such a light as to excite the self-interrogatory, 
"Who maketh thee to diflfer?" and a spark 
of gratitude thus kindled may be fanned by 
heavenly influence into a flame of devotion, 
penitence and love which will never be extin- 
guished. "Here are ignorance to be enlight- 
ened, vicious habits to be corrected, misery to 
be relieved. I have the power and the oppor- 
nity to enlighten, correct and relieve; this 
makes it my duty ; and in ihe way of my duty 
I am encouraged to expect a blessing." 

There are many things preliminary to the 
teaching of religion, and accompanying it, for 
which a profession of religion is by no means 
indispensable. And if, in the doing of these 
things, the power of divine truth is so brought 
to bear upon the heart and conscience as to 
issue in a genuine conversion to God, we do 
not apprehend any evil would result from 
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stating the fact, and, indeed, using it as an 
encouragement to other unconverted persons 
to undertake the same duties hoping and 
looking for the like result. There can be no 
doubt that it is very perilous to any soul to 
be put under the care of one who is incom- 
petent, for whatever cause, to impart to it 
seasonable scriptural instruction; but the fact 
is, nevertheless, well established that God has 
often vouchsafed a blessing upon the labours 
of Sunday-school teachers who are not pro- 
fessed followers of Christ, which has not been 
granted to those that are. 

This is one of those phenomena in the em- * 
pire of grace which extorts from us the excla- 
mation, "Even so, Father; for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight." 

Our Scotch critic suggests, also, that we 
give only the bright side of the picture, and 
that we have ''no record of the cases in which 
the employment of unconverted teachers" has 
had the effect to "harden them into utter irre- 
ligion." That we have no record of such cases 
leads us to presume (or at least to hope) that 
they are very rare; and, while we may admit 
that of "many irreligious ministers of the gos- 
pel" very few have been converted in the course 

18* 
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of their ministry, it does not follow that any of 
them would have been converted out of the 
ministry; and hence, on the whole, we may 
rejoice that they were put into the ministry. 
Surely our Scotch brethren have a conspi- 
cuous illustration of the principle we are ad- 
vocating, in their own Dr. Chalmers, who was 
an acceptable preacher for many years before 
his conversion. Had he not- been in the mi- 
nistry when his "heart was opened" to receive 
the truth, who knows that it would have been 
opened at all, or what his record might have 
been had he abandoned the ministry and 
devoted himself to the pursuit of secular 
science? 

We are far from using this or any analogous 
case to encourage the entrance of unregenerate 
men upon the ministry or any other sacred 
employment. Jt serves to show, however, that 
means of grace may be found where they are 
not sought. 

We should urge a father to train up his 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and should rejoice to see him call them 
together for daily worship and instruction in 
the Scriptures, though we might have no 
satisfactory evidence of his piety. And w^ 
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need not say in how many instances such a 
compliance with the injunctions of Holy Scrip- 
ture has been rewarded with the gracious 
tokens of divine approbation. We are dis- 
posed, therejfore, to adhere to the opinion that, 
while true piety is a cardinal qualification for 
the office of Sunday-school teaching, seriously- 
disposed persons who are not professors of 
religion, but well qualified in other respects 
for such a service, may be employed, and, in 
the proper use of means, may confidently 
expect a blessing on themselves and their 
pupils, 

Bemarkable as the fact just now stated may 
appear, a very slight examination of the mat- 
ter will show that it is all very natural. 

Whoever has attempted to teach others any 
principle of human or divine science has 
found how soon the effort reveals his own ig- 
norance. Let a Sunday-school teacher, for 
example, strive to impress on the mind of a 
child some idea of the rich mercy of God, and 
the greatness of the love wherewith he has 
loved us in giving his Son to die for us. He 
would, of course, in preparing himself for 
such an exercise, look at man, — ^the object of 
this rich mercy and surpassing love, and the 
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state in which it finds, pities and redeems hs ; 
and he would look, too, at the price of our ran- 
som, and the amazing display of the attributes 
of the Godhead in all that preceded, attended 
and followed the stupendous wofk of human 
redemption. In such a course of study, would 
it not be difficult for him to avoid the convic- 
tion that he himself is involved in the uni- 
versal condemnation, that the wrath of God 
abides on himself, and that there is no other 
name given under heaven among men whereby 
he himself must be saved ? Surely it would. 
But he comes to his class. Here his business 
is to lead children to love and serve Gkxi, — ^a 
holy God. Among the obligations to do this, 
he presents to them that which springs from 
the love of Gtxi exhibited in giving his only- 
begotten and well-beloved Son to die for us. 
He enlarges on this exhaustless theme, and 
urges with affectionate earnestness the claims 
of one 80 rich in mercy to our supreme love 
and undeviating obedience. Can he do all 
this without a thought that these motives 
have never influenced his own heart ? That 
he is himself still halting between two opinions ? 
That he is still dividing his services between 
two masters ? That he is still hazarding his 
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immortal interests upon an existence which 
. may terminate in an hour ? Will he not be 
led to ask, "How shall I escape if I neglect so 
great salvation ?" 

It is also an interesting fact attending this 
subject that in many instances the labours of 
teachers who were not professors of religion 
have aflForded an example of diligence, sobriety 
and punctuality which has silently but se- 
verely reproved the sluggishness and worldli- 
ness of those who were nominally the people of 
God. 

A good general rule on this subject may be 
this : — ^That a profession of religion is desirable 
in every religious teacher; but when an in- 
telligent, well-informed person, of unexception- 
able character and conduct, pledges himself to 
discharge the duties of a teacher, it is no suf- 
ficient reason for declining his services that 
he is not a professor ; and, on the other hand, 
if a professor of religion proposes himself as a 
teacher, and there is reason to apprehend that 
he would prove deficient in some of the essen- 
tial qualifications or duties of the office, his 
services should be declined, notwithstanding 
he sustains a visible and perhaps real relation 
to the people of God. 
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§ II. Three things may be regarded as ne- 
cessary to success in this vocation. 

1. A clear and thorough knowledge of the 
things or subjects to be taught. 

2. Skill to adapt instruction to the capacities 
and circumstances of the pupil; and, 

3. Delight in and devotion to the employment. 
Knowledge cannot be communicated by those 

who do not possess it. Knowledge possessed 
by one who has not skill to communicate it 
is "like a spring shut up and a fountain sealed." 
And even where knowledge and the power to 
transmit it are found, there must be delight 
in the employment of teaching, or it will prove 
a wearisome and half-done labour. 

1. Under the first head, it is not inconsistent 
with what has been before advanced on this 
subject to remark that consistent piety should 
be regarded as a primary qualification. Every 
grain of influence which true piety casts into 
the school is of inconceivable value. In this 
view, if in no other, it is exceedingly desirable 
that Christians of an older class and of mature 
religious character should become teachers. 
But, as before intimated, when a sufficient 
number who have this important qualification 
and are suitable in other respects cannot be 
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had, the school should feel itself under deep 
obligation to any person of sober life and con- 
versation who is willing to encounter the sacri- 
fices and self-denials of the teacher's office. 
Such an one, though not possessing a know- 
ledge of the power and efficacy of divine truth, 
obtained through its regenerating influence 
upon his own heart, may communicate just 
views of the fsicts and principles of our holy 
religion ; and this is among the important duties 
of a Sunday-school teacher; and to discharge 
it properly he must be familiar with the va- 
rious branches of biblical science. In other 
words; he should have a correct, thorough 
and well-digested knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. To obtain this, the sacred volume 
must be studied with much care and patient 
labour. 

The course of study will embrace — 

I. Sacred Biography. 

II. Geography and Chronology. 

III. Jewish and Oriental Antiquities. 

IV. Natural History. 

The teacher who investigates these subjects 
with due diligence, and in the use of such helps 
as are at this day within the reach of all, is 
prepared in one respect at least for a profitable 
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discharge of his duty. He will have a dear and 
thorough knowledge of the things or objects 
to be taught; and this was mentioned as the 
first essential requisite to hiB success. 

2. The second qualification is, skill to adapt 
instruction to the capacities and circumstances 
of his pupils. 

The importance of leading the minds of chil- 
dren to attach distinct ideas to the words which 
are employed in their instruction, either orally 
by the teacher, or in the books which they 
read, cannot be too highly estimated. It is 
surely in vain that the teacher makes the most 
serious and affectionate addresses to the scho- 
lars, or that books full of the best instruction 
are put into their hands, unless they understand 
the language which is thus employed. 

To be able to talk to children, and to write 
for them, so as to bring every thing down to 
the level of their capacity and both to interest 
and instruct them, is a very rare attainment. 
A child's mind is principally directed, in the 
early stages of its developement, to those objects 
which are addressed to some one of the senses 
and with which it is familiar in the daily walks 
of life. Our Saviour, in his discourses to 
"the common people, who heard him gladly," 
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affords continued and striking examples of 
these truths. 

Children, too, direct their attention chiefly 
to particulars. In order that they may under- 
stand what is said to them, they need a speci- 
fication of persons, of places, of time and of 
occurrences. They do not form any distinct 
conceptions of general, comprehensive and ab- 
stract propositions. It is true that there is a 
wonderful principle of the human mind, by 
which it is enabled to generalize and embrace, 
in one brief assertion, truths of very extensive, 
and sometimes almost indefinite, application. 
But this power of generalization is matured 
slowly and by degrees. It must be carefully 
cultivated and trained to exercise, and always 
by a gradual and harmonious induction of par- 
ticulars. And this is the very point in which 
so many teachers fail. They have forgotten 
the process through which their own minds 
had once to pass in order to take enlarged 
views of the objects of knowledge, both human 
and divine ; and they fail to go back again to 
that minuteness and particularity and simpli- 
city of thought and of illustration which are 
so indispensable to the successfnl instruction 
of the young. 

19 
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Those who take an interest in this subject, 
and who are devoted to the business of teach- 
ing, and especially the instructors in our Sun- 
day-schools, ought to be at more pains in these 
respects to qualify themselves for their highly- 
important work. 

The characteristics of our divine Redeemer's 
teaching were plainness, earnestness, honesty, 
affection, faithfulness, forbearance, courtesy, 
adaptation to character^ and the skilful im- 
provement of common scenes and events for 
illustration. These the Sunday-school teacher 
should never cease to imitate. 

3. The third requisite to a successful prose- 
cution of this work is, delight in and devotion 
to the employment. 

The Sunday-school invites children to come 
thither and receive instruction in things per- 
taining to their everlasting peace. It invites 
parents to send thither those to whom they 
have given being, whose infancy they have 
watched and nourished, and in whom are gar- 
nered up their most precious hopes. It invites 
the Church, also, to look thither for her sons 
and daughters, who shall come up in the place 
of those who will soon cease from their labours 
and enter into their rest. And, again, it in- 
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vites'the support and confidence of the com- 
munity, and promises to raise up a generation 
of temperate, prudent, industrious men and 
women, who, in families, as neighbours and 
citizens, shall be faithful and intelligent in the 
discharge of their duty. 

In answer to this invitation, tiie community 
generally have favoured the institution. Much 
patronage has been bestowed upon it in towns 
and districts where such schools have been 
opened, and its firmest friends and loudest 
advocates are among the most honoured of our 
citizens. And, in return for these favours, a 
very large number of the best characters which 
have recently begun, or are now beginning, to 
give their influence and example to the com- 
munity, have been formed in Sunday-schools. 
Temperance, sobriety and industry mark them; 
and they love and cherish the great interests 
of mankind. The gratuitous services of two 
or three hundred thousand teachers are con- 
tributed, weekly, to increase the number of such 
characters. 

The Church, too, has done something for 
Sunday-schools. Prayers and supplications 
have been offered in their behalf, accompanied 
not unfrequently with liberal alms, l^ut for 
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the cup of blessings which she has filled for 
them they have (as we have already said) filled 
to her double. 

Parents have found themselves greatly aided 
and encouraged in the work of training up 
their hojisehold in the fear of God. They have 
been compelled to ask from Sunday-school 
teachers that instruction for their children 
of which they themselves deeply feel the need, 
and which they are unable to bestow. 

The system which invites and has, thus far, 
repaid this confidence of children, parents, the 
Church and the world, receives its character 
and consequence, under God, from Sunday- 
school teachers. Every teacher who takes his 
seat in a Sunday-school virtually invites this 
confidence to be placed in him. He virtually 
asks children to come to him for instruction 
in things pertaining to life and godliness. He 
virtually asks parents to surrender to him the 
care of their children for a portion of every 
Lord's day. He becomes an object of interest 
to the Church the moment he undertakes to 
bring lambs into the fold of the great Shep- 
herd. And he virtually promises society that, 
if he may have the care of this and that in- 
dividual at a most important and interesting 
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period of their lives, he will exert himself to 
the utmost to fit them for the various stations 
of life, that they may fill them with credit to 
themselves and with advantage to the com- 
munity of which they may be members. 

This is the high and responsible place of 
every Sunday-school teacher. His fellow-la- 
bourers, too, cannot but watch his course with 
a degree of anxiety and interest proportioned 
to the importance of his work. They have 
admitted him to the field, and esteem him as 
one with themselves; and here, as in the hu- 
man body, such is the relation of the parts to 
the whole, that ''whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it, or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejoice with it." 

It is feared that many teachers think lightly 
of their office. Perhaps they confine their 
preparation for its duties to the Sabbath morn- 
ing; and perhaps some enter the school with- 
out even this ! The Sacred Scriptures are the 
fountain of instruction, and are within the 
reach of every teacher; but, instead of search- 
ing them, meditating upon them, seeking in 
them for truth, praying for wisdom and light 
from above to enlighten the eyes of their un- 
derstanding, that tiiey.may teach in all wisdom 

19» 
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and may not be left to teaeh things which they 
ought not,— instead of all this, they lean to their 
own understanding, are satisfied with attend- 
ing at the appointed place and near the ap- 
pointed time, and, while there, feel as if they 
had only to keep in one place, and hear what 
is to be heard, and see what is to be seen. 

Does it require no laborious, constant, prayer- 
ful preparation to present to the mind of a 
child the great truths of the Bible in a manner 
that shall interest his feelings, enlighten his 
mind, affect his conscience and improve his 
heart ? Is it easy to explain to him properly 
the duties he owes to Grod and his neighbour, 
and which he is bound to practise in his child- 
hood as much as in his riper years? Is it 
easy to convince him of the moral condition in 
which he stands before God, and to point out 
to him the only way to escape from the bond- 
age of sin and the curse of Grod ? Is it easy 
(so far as human agency is concerned) to im- 
press upon his roving thoughts and wayward 
affections a sense of the great love wherewith 
Christ hath loved him, and of the obligation 
which is imposed upon him to give his earliest 
days, his purest thoughts, the spring-time of 
his life, to the Saviour, in return ? Is no pre- 
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paration of heart necessary to come, on the holy 
Sabbath, into some holy place where God's pre- 
sence is implored, and there to open the Holy 
Bible and teach children wondrous things out 
of God's holy law ? Do we meet here a circle 
of immortal beings, each possessing a soul 
formed for inconceivable happiness or woe, 
passing like a shadow through this world, to 
the judgment of the great day ? And is he 
who now sits in the midst of them to meet 
them there and render an account of this and 
every other hour that he may spend with 
them ? And has he come here without deep 
searchings of heart and diligent preparation 
of mind and fervent prayer for the Spirit's 
holy influence to teach him the statutes of the 
Lord, that he may teach them to others ? 

Teachers may be assured that their duties 
and obligations are of no ordinary character. 
They have taken a place in the vineyard of the 
Lord, where many eyes are upon them, and 
where their unfaithfulness, or neglect, or ig- 
norance, may prove the ruin of some soul that 
they have invited under their care. These 
deficiencies and neglects may pass unnoticed 
by the labourers around them, and perhaps 
^ey may be themselves in tiie same condition ; 
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but they cannot spend the hours of a Sunday- 
school session without involving themselves in 
deep and fearful responsibilities. Their busi- 
ness there is of amazing interest. The inter- 
course is that of soul with soul ; and it depends 
very much upon the preparation of their under- 
standing and heart, what the character and 
result of this intercourse shall be. 

Such considerations as these must satisfy 
us that it is not" a light matter to occupy the 
seat of a Suin:)AY-scHOOL teacher. 

The means are at hand, as we have seen, to 
qualify us for the duties of the office. The 
Bible we can read and study; and this, after 
all, is the grand instrument. Books have been 
provided expressly to inform teachers how 
they may most profitably use the Bible, and 
how they may most forcibly teach and explain 
ita truths to children. 

If we are not mistaken in our views, teachers 
have yet to feel that there is something for 
them to do, which belongs to none but them. 
The various objects of Christian benevolence 
which claim attention and patronage have 
engaged in diflFerent degrees the labours and 
prayers of God's people ; and we believe it to 
be the design of Providence that eachof tljem 
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should have a peculiar and permanent interest 
in the hearts and prayers of a few, while all 
of them may share the general interest and 
support of the Church. 

It is apparent that faithful Sunday-school 
teachers do, and necessarily must, help forward 
other kindred objects. They preach tempe- 
rance to the young, and endeavour to inculcate 
upon them principles of integrity and virtue 
and sobriety. They make readers, and create 
a taste for reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
thus aid the Bible cause. In the proper use 
of the library, they are among the most suc- 
cessful tract-distributors. They must be mis- 
sionaries; and they are often the first who are 
called upon to visit the sick, not only among 
the children of their care, but their parents 
and others. And in their weekly visits of 
mercy they must administer to the temporal 
as well as to the spiritual wants of many who 
have few other friends to care for or help 
them. 

If, however, they would do most for the 
cause of Christ, they should make teaching 
and its incidental duties the prominent object, 
—the absorbing interest. They should read 
about it, think of it, pray for it, feel that it is 
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their special business and labour to promote 
it. It will be found that those who have done 
most for the world and for their divine Master 
have thus devoted themselves chiefly to one 
object. Those measures which have succeeded 
best have been promoted by individuals par- 
ticularly devoted to them. 

It is said, too, that there is a niche designed 
for every man, and, if so, 

"Happy is he that finds and fills it weU." 

If Sunday-school teachers have found their 
place, let them use every endeavour to qualify 
themselves for their important duties, and 
really feel that they can in no other situation 
do so great an amount of good. And, as we 
have before remarked, they should be careful 
not to multiply their engagements and cares 
so far as to be attempting every thing, while 
they succeed in nothing. 

A complaint has sometimes been heard that 
sufficient encouragement is not given to quite 
young persons, to engage in teaching. It cer- 
tainly is not a characteristic of our country 
that this class of its population are kept in the 
back-ground; and we have seldom heard the 
employment of very young teachers defended 
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except on the ground of necessity. It is true 
that the ardour and freshness which belong 
to young Christians are seldom exhibited by 
those of riper years, and there is an attraction 
in those qualities which we would not depre- 
ciate. But it must be admitted that maturity 
of thought and experience are not without 
their value in giving authority and import- 
ance to religious counsels; and something of 
these is quite indispensable, in most cases, 
for the preservation of due order in a class. 

We overheard a teacher say that he did 
not think his influence as a teacher was any 
greater after twenty years' service than it was 
with the first class he ever taught. Perhaps 
he was not the best judge in the case ; or pos- 
sibly he was conscious of less interest in the 
work after it had lost the charm of novelty 
and excitement. It would be contrary to all 
received theories on the subject if twenty years' 
faithful service in such an occupation should 
give one no important advantage over a no- 
vice; and while we are not. prepared to fix 
an age within which a person (qualified in 
other respects) should not bo employed as a 
teacher, we do not hesitate to say, that our 
danger in the present condition of Sunday- 
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schools is not that we shall keep back those 
who ought to be advanced. When the senior 
members of our churches manifest a trouble- 
some forwardness to engage in Sunday-school 
labours, it will be time enough to urge the 
claims of the young to due consideration. 
But at present (as it seems to us) our danger 
does not lie in that direction. 

Is the office of the Sunday-school teacher 
such as we have represented? And do his 
constant conversation, the habitual course of 
his thoughts, the books he reads, the period- 
icals or publications for which he subscribes, 
the meetings he loves most and attends best, — 
do all these speak for him that he is a devoted 
labourer in this his chosen field ? 

The case we are considering requires plain- 
ness of speech. Too much is depending upon 
the system of Sunday-schools in this country 
to trust an inch of the foundation to pass un- 
examined, or to spare the severest scrutiny 
of the whole structure, as it rises upon the 
view. It is the duty and privilege of a Sun- 
day-school teacher to support generously and 
steadily all the grand and sacred enterprises 
which distinguish our age, and which are no 
less grand and sacred, perhaps, than his own; 
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but let him remember, with peculiar interest, 
the peculiax work he has assumed; let him look 
first at the interest of the cause in which he 
has embarked; let him feel that this cause has 
A RIGHT to look to him for service which it 
can expect from none but him and his fellow- 
teachers. No apology can be received for ig- 
norance, neglect, carelessness, or incompetency. 
Means exist in abundance by the use of which 
teachers may fit themselves for their duty; and 
the obligation which rests on them to employ 
the means is as solemn as eternity, with its 
untold issues, can make it ; and it may be said 
to teachers, as a mother has eloquently said to 
parents, *' Oh, if there is any thing which should 
constrain us at early dawn ; when surrounded 
with mid-day cares; at evening hour; yes, 
and in the watches of the night, to enter into 
the closet, — if there is any thing that should 
lead us to God, with a fervour of supplication 
surpassing that with which we plead for our 
own souls, — ^it is the early conversion of our 
children." 
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whicli binds man to the end and glory of his 
being. 

There are theorists who regard a very care- 
ful and exclusive education as the great thing 
to be desired ; and they would persuade them- 
selves that if a child is kept from the influence 
of evil associations and examples, they secure 
its present and future peace. They would 
treat the moral as they do the physical sys- 
tem ; that is, so adapt the climate, diet, dress, 
exercise, amusements, &c. as to counteract 
disease, and preserve the natural and healthful 
action of every organ; not considering (and 
yet how incredible the oversight!) that the 
whole head is sick and the whole heart faint, 
and that from the crown of the head to the 
sole of the foot sin reigns in the natural man, 
— that the whole moral world in which we live 
is filled with pestilence and death, and that to 
fly from an evil heart and evil influences is to 
fly from ourselves, from each other and from 
the world. 

The grand error pervading most of our pre- 
sent systems of public instruction is that they 
regard the child rather as an intellectual than 
as a religious being. The time is at hand, we 
trust, when this error will be corrected, and 
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the common-school and the Sunday-school will 
exert a reciprocal influence. Till this is the 
case the latter must do double duty. Every 
hour and moment of Sunday-school time should 
be rigidly economized, and should have the 
most direct and close bearing upon the spirit- 
ual interests of the pupil. 

To this end, the opening exercises of the 
school should be conducted by the superin* 
tendent, or under his direction, in a solemn, 
impressive manner, without interruption or 
noise. 

When the hour approaches for commencing 
the school, the room is supposed to be in a 
comfortable state as it regards order, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness and temperature. The super- 
intendent is at his post, with a composed mind, 
a warm heart, a cheerful countenance, and with 
every arrangement completed for the duties 
of the session. Each teacher is in his place, 
to receive and welcome the earliest comer. 
One by one the classes fill up. Each is im- 
pressed, as he enters the room, by the quiet, 
sober, yet cheerful aspect of the scene. The 
hour arrives, and the doors of the room are 
closed, and the school is opened. 

§ 11.^ The usual introductory exercises are 
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singing, reading the Scriptures and prayer. 
The order is varied, however, according to the 
discretion and judgment of the superintendent. 

We have sometimes heard in the street, or 
at the door of a house, among the groups of 
playful children, or in the workshop from 
those of maturer years, the hymns and music 
with which we have been familiar in Sunday- 
schools ; and there are no sounds more plea- 
sant than these. Who thinks of hearing them 
from the prison-house of crime and infamy, 
from the circle of thoughtless and dissipated 
idlers, or from the heart-sickening abodes of 
domestic misery and contention? 

When we have persuaded a Sunday-school 
child to learn and love Sunday-school hymns 
and Sunday-school music, we feel as if we had 
taught him the use of a faculty the employ- 
ment of which would bring God into his 
thoughts, solace his sadness, and accustom 
him to the contemplation of joys unseen and 
hopes not always to be unrealized. 

It is feared that this important part of the 
exercises of a Sunday-school is very much 
neglected ; nor is it a matter of much surprise, 
when we consider what place it really holds 
in the service of the sanctuary. It is indeed 
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a sad thought, how this delightful science is 
abused and perverted by people of mature 
years, and how injurious is the influence of 
their example upon children around them. 

A more grateful sound does not reach the 
ear than a cheerful song of praise from a com-r 
pany of tidy, orderly children in a Sunday- 
school. We suppose it will be generally ad- 
mitted that children who sing or love to hear 
singing retain for a long time the impression 
which music makes on the mind; and it is 
obvious that the impression which words make 
when associated with music are proportionally 
deep and permanent. Hence it is that we 
give singing a high place in the exercises of a 
Sunday-school as a means of grace. 

It is well for each pupil who can read to 
be furnished with a hymn-book of his own. 
There are often powerful associations with 
particular hymns that are cherished and deep- 
ened by something about the book itself. 

In selecting the hymn, reference should be 
had, if possible, to the general subject of the 
lesson of the day, or to any peculiar event 
in the season, or in the circumstances of the 
school or any of its members; and, where it 
is practicable, the general sentiment of the 
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hymn should be distinctly presented before 
singing.* For example, suppose the hymn 
to be 

"All hail the power of Jesus' name," &c. : 

It would be well to state briefly (say in 
two or three minutes) that this is a hymn of 
praise to Jesus Christ ; that it used to be com- 
mon for people to go out and meet great men 
(as princes and generals) and to honour them 
by shouts and music and by putting on them 
wreaths or crowns of flowers. Sometimes 
persons were made kings in this way, — as in the 
case of Solomon, where we are told they blew 
the trumpet, and all the people said, "God 
save king Solomon, and the people came up 
after him, and all the people piped with pipes 
and rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth 
rent with the sound of them." In this hymn 
we profess by our praises to worship and adore 
the Lord Jesus Christ as our king. Do we all 
wish him to reign over us? &c. &c. 

It is very desirable that every child should 
sing who can do so without disturbing others. 

* Sometimes the hymn and tune which are to be sung 
are mentioned . on the previous Sabbath, that they may 
be practised during th« week. 
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Nothing is more inconsistent with the design 
of the exercise than to have a few chosen 
singers among the teachers and elder scholars 
to form a sort of choir. Singing-schools for 
the special instruction of Sunday-school chil- 
dren have been productive of much advantage 
to families and the community, as well as to 
the school; and it is said, upon competent 
authority, that one teacher may teach one 
hundred children to sing correctly, by note or 
word, four tunes, sooner and with less trouble 
than he can teach one child the alphabet. Few 
children who know how to sing and love singing 
will ever be absent from this part of the exer- 
cises. We also think it highly important that 
every Sunday-school teacher who can, should 
understand well the science of sacred music, — 
possessing at the same time a good judgment 
and correct taste of his own, and ability to 
form a correct taste in his class. 

The tunes should be few, chaste, simple 
(with a due proportion of quick and cheerful 
as well as plaintive airs) and often repeated, 
so that every child may become familiar with 
them arid be able to sing them at home or at 
the daily school. For the sake of relieving 
the posture, (if for no higher reason,) it is well 
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sometimes to sing standing, — especially if ihe 
school is accustomed to kneel in prayer. It is 
the practice in some schools to sing two or three 
verses every half-hour, both for relief from 
weariness and improvement in singing; and 
others have devoted the Sabbath afternoon 
exclusively to the practice of music. We 
doubt the propriety of this last course; for, 
highly important as we esteem it, music should 
never usurp the place of other religious duties, 
nor should it be practised on the Sabbath as 
an amusement or merely an art, but as an 
offering of praise to the great Jehovah. Of 
course, it should be attended with the solemnity 
of public worship. 

§ III. That a portion of Scripture should 
be read, slowly, solemnly, distinctly and with 
strong emphasis, as a part of the exercises of 
a Sunday-school, is very obvious. Many chil- 
dren neither read the Bible, nor hear it read, 
during the whole week; and the reading in 
the order of public worship at least in many 
churches, is generally at a time and under cir- 
cumstances not very favourable to close atten- 
tion even by adults. 

Who has not often had his attention drawn 
to some well-known passage of Scripture by 
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the uncommon excellence with which it haa 
been read? The words or the sense may be 
perfectly femiliar to us, but the manner of the 
reader seems to give it the freshness of a new 
composition: we seem at once to understand 
and enjoy what never struck us before. Most 
children are less familiar with the Bible, pro- 
bably, than their teachers; and an oft-read 
incident in the life of Christ, of Abraham, or 
of Moses, or some exhortation from the Epis- 
tles, may be so read as to insure the attentive 
listening of the greater portion of a schooL 

Perhaps a question asked occasionally in the 
progress of the reading may aid in securing 
attention. The effect of such an exercise 
must be salutary; and it would not be amiss 
to impress upon the children, and make them 
understand, the importance of being in their 
seats in season to attend on this solemn part of 
the service preparatory to an act of worship. 
Who can tell how deep and lasting may be the 
effect of establishing in their minds this habit- 
ual reverence for the Holy Scriptures ? — ^that 
wonderful volume which should be always 
opened, read and closed with the solemn 
thought that out of it we are to be judged. 

It may be well, sometimes, to make the selec- 
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tion of Scripture, like the hymns, to bear upon 
some point of discipline, or some peculiar cir- 
cumstance or event in the state of the school 
or any of its members. The reading should 
not, ordinarily, occupy more than five nor less 
than three minutes of school-time, — including 
any remarks that may be made upon it. 

§ IV. As to the prayer, a volume of directions 
might be given; yet, after all, the good sense 
and discretion of the superintendent must be 
the main directory. Both superintendents and 
teachers of schools should study this subject 
with great diligence. Without daily communion 
with the Father of mercies and God of all grace, 
their occupation will be exceedingly dull and 
unprofitable; and, if they enjoy this com- 
munion, a current of praying breath will pass 
upward to the throne of a prayer-answering 
God, and there will be borne back upon it 
blessings for the school without number or 
measure. They should understand it, also, 
that they may faithfully teach its importance 
to their children. What finite mind can esti- 
mate the blessing which a teacher confers on 
a child when he acquaints his feet with the 
path to the fountain of all mercies ! 

In Sunday-schools every means should be 
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employed to preserve outward good conduct 
among all the children* Wliatever position 
they assume while a prayer is offered, it should 
be kept with perfect silence. 

We should be attentive to the manner of 
praying in Sunday-schools. The voice of the 
person who leads in this service should be loud 
enough to be heard through the room, and his 
enunciation slow enough to allow each word 
to be distinguished. Nothing keeps the atten- 
tion of children better than a distinct and clear 
voice and an earnest manner. When the per- 
son who prays or reads prayers speaks so low 
or so indistinctly as not to be heard by every 
child in the room, he must not wonder if those 
who do not hear should read or play or should 
be restless during the service. 

Another frequent error of our prayers is 
that they are made up rather of exhortations 
and remarks than petitions. The person who 
leads in the exercise is desirous of making an 
impression on the minds of the children, and, 
in this well-meant purpose, forgets that prayer 
is for God. The more strictly our prayers are 
confined to their true character as devotional 
addresses to the Supreme Being, the better. 

The person who leads should remember that 
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the ehiidren are required to follow him, — that, 
if his language does not express what he sup- 
poses to be their thoughts, the service is likely 
to be a vain one to them. And he should re- 
member, too, that it is their thoughts and de- 
sires which are chiefly to be offered up, that 
these are few and simple, and that a few mo- 
ments* attention to one subject or a few mo- 
ments' continuance in one position is all they 
can beiar. 

Those prayers will be most likely to interest 
the minds of children which are direct in their 
petitions, — ^which ask for specific things or 
give praise for specific blessings. Children 
cannot unite in expressions which bring no 
definite subject before their minds, and which 
are so vague and general that when the prayer 
is closed they cannot tell what would be an 
answer to the prayer. Our prayers are not 
enough connected throughout; the sentences 
we utter often have no reference to each other, 
and the reason is, we do not fix our minds on 
the subjects we desire to present. . Children, 
above all other persons, need this connection to 
lead their minds along, and are more benefited 
by dwelling on a few topics than by being hur- 
ried through a variety. 

21 
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He who prays with children needs to study 
the language he uses, as much almost as one 
who prays with the deaf and dumb ; and it 
would be ahnost as reasonable to expect that 
the soul of the poor deaf-mute could rise to 
Grod in prayer in forms whidi he neither hears 
nor sees nor understands, as that a child can 
unite in petitions of which he knows neither 
the meaning nor object. Figurative language, 
even if it is scriptural, is not so proper for 
this purpose as that which is simple, — ^unless 
the figure is so clear that the meaning will at 
once be caught by a child. Many persons use 
scriptural phrases, and phrases that have be- 
come &miliar to adults by long usage, which 
convey no meaning to the young. To take 
one instance. It is very common, in pnyer 
and in exhortation, to speak of children's 
giving their hearts to God. To us this is a 
very plain and intelligible expression; and it 
is scriptural. But it is a figurative expres- 
sion which few children understand until they 
have learned and understood that the heart is 
put for the affections, and that to give the 
affections to God means to exercise them in 
the way which he has required. Now, the 
whole meaning of "giving the heart to Qod!* 
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is to love Grod; and this is a phrase which the 
child at once comprehends, and is therefore 
better adapted to him than the other. 

Let the individual who leads in prayer 
become a little child; let him secure, as far as 
possible, the silence and reverence which would 
be felt were the glorious object of worship 
visibly present; and then let him, in faith and 
with deep humility, express the simple desires 
of a penitent, believing, grateful, sinful child; 
and, through the mediation of the sinner's 
Friend, he may expect that, while he is yet 
speaking, God will hear, answer and forgive. 

The prayers in a Sunday-school should 
always be short. They need not be less than 
two or three minutes, and should by no means 
exceed five. It is generally agreed that sing- 
ing, prayer and reading the Scriptures may 
not properly occupy more than from one-sixth 
to one-fifth of the whole session. 

How far it is expedient to attempt to make 
children attentive in time of prayer by re- 
quiring them to fold their arms as well as 
shut their eyes, or to kneel covering their faces 
with their hands, it is unnecessary to determine< 
It cannot be doubted that closing the eyes 
prevents many diversions of the attention, and 
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that a change of posture (as kneeling or pros- 
trating the body) is favourable to such a frame 
of mind as we should desire to be in ; but it 
should be remembered that if children con- 
nect with the business and service of God 
wearisome and (to them) unmeaning postures, 
or if the duty of prayer is associated with any 
painful ceremony, the consequences may be 
very injurious. We have all heard of the child 
whose Sunday exercises and feelings were so 
ill managed that she had na desire to go to 
heaven, when she heard it spoken of as an 
eternal Sabbath ; and it is to be feared that 
children often associate with family and social 
prayer any thing but the idea of a delightful 
duty and a precious privilege. 

Let th^ parent, superintendent and teacher, 
then, take unwearied pains, and study every 
method of explaining and enforcing the duty 
of prayer.. Let them illustrate its nature and 
benefits in every form adapted to interest the 
mind and heart of a child. Let them see to it 
that they take a scriptural view of the subject 
themselves, and that they communicate this 
view intelligibly to the child. 

A few hints touching the solemnity of the 
service, given, in an affectionate manner, just 
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before it is commenced, would often excite a 
new train of thoughts and feelings, and, under 
God's blessing, might lead to that "seeking of 
his face" which was never "yet in vain." 

We are persuaded that superintendents and 
teachers are often greatly in fault in this mat- 
ter. It is easier to say to a child, " Now kneel 
down and shut your eyes and attend to prayer," 
than to prepare them for it by a proper intro- 
duction; but which course is most likely to 
produce the desired result need not be asked. 
"When we have seen a group of children peer- 
ing, with half-closed eyes, about the school, or 
peeping over their hands or through their 
fingers at some companion similarly empl6yed, 
we have thought the benefit of such a cere- 
mony to them must be very remote and un- 
certain. 

' We have not room to discuss fully the 
defects in our modes of prayer. There are 
two or three particularly prevalent faults, 
however, which we cannot forbear to mention. 
One is the too frequent use of the names of 
the Divine Being. Sometimes they are evi- 
dently introduced as expletives, or because no 
other expression occurs to the mind at the 
moment. The offerer of the prayer may be 

21* 
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very sincere and reverent in the use of these 
sacred names ; but the effect upon others is 
often very unhappy. 

Another is the repetition of ideas under 
different forms of expression. Some men will 
pray for sinners, and for those who have not 
been converted, and for the unregenerate ; that 
they may be converted, and be renewed, and 
be born again, and have their hearts changed, 
and have new hearts, and be adopted into 
God's family, and be made the children of the 
Lord ; that they may be no longer uncircum- 
cised in heart, but that they may become new 
creatures. Again, they pray for all the minis- 
ters of the everlasting Gospel; then for the 
heralds of salvation^ and then for the watch- 
men on Zion's walls, and for the messengers of 
the word of life, &c. And, again, it is too 
commonly the case, as before intimated, that 
the prayer is altogether unsuitable to the place 
and the occasion. It should not be forgotten 
that every child in the school is supposed to 
unite in the petitions as much as if they 
passed his own lips. To illustrate plainly 
some of the defects of which we complain, we 
must resort to a contrast. 

The following is by no means a^ unfair re- 
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presentation of the style or manner of prayers 
which we have heard used in a Sunday-school 
composed of children from four to seventeen 
years of age, — though they are usually much 
longer than this specimen : — 

thou transcendently great, glorious and eyer-blessed 
Jehovah ; thou art, God, of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, and sin is an abomination in thy sight. With 
the light of this morning, lift upon us the light of thy 
reconciled countenance. Adored be thy name, God, 
for the unspeakable gift of a Sayiour, whose merits we 
plead before thee, and in whose name, God, we desire 
to implore thy blessing. God, make us sensible how 
vile we are by nature and by practice : thou wouldst be 
just, God, and thy throne guiltless, if thou hadst long 
since made us as miserable as we have made ourselves 
sinful. Thou mightest justly have said concerning us, 
God, " Cut them down, why cumber they the ground ?'* 
But thou hast spared our unprofitable lives up to this time. 
Thy good hand, God, has brought us to behold the light 
of another of the blessed days of the Son of Man, and we 
oome to appear in thy courts on this blessed Sabbath 
morning. Blessed be God, we yet live to see the light 
and enjoy the mercies of the holy Sabbath. May this be 
a good day to our immortal souls. May we make a Sab- 
bath-day's journey towards mount Zion above. May thy 
Spirit, God, be poured out upon us. Giving doth not 
impoverish thee, neither doth withholding enrich thee. 
May thy word, God, which shaU this day be dispensed 
by thy ministering servants, be quick and powerful and 
sharper than a two-edged sword, and prove the power of 
Ood aod tlie wisd^n <^ God to the sftWatio&^f all wiio 
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hear, it. Clothe thy priests with salyation, that thy saints 
may shout aloud for joy. May Zion travail and bring 
forth sons and daughters. May Jesus, God, display 
the power of his love and grace ; may he ride forth in 
the chariot of the gospel, conquering and to conquer. May 
sinners lay down the weapons of their rebellion, and may 
oonyerts be multiplied like the drops of the morning. 
Bless, God, the exercises of this school. Pour out thy 
Spirit, heavenly Father, upon it, and raise up from it 
many sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty who shall 
be kings and priests unto God ; and may thy Zion here, 
God, have cause to cry, ** Who are these that fly as a 
. cloud, and as doves to their windows ?" Hear, God, 
these our supplications, we beseech thee, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Redeemer, to whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, three Persons in one God, be 
eternal praise, honour and glory. Amen. 

The following is another (and we think much 
more appropriate) form of prayer for the same 
school : — 

Our Father who art in heaven ! this is thy day : thou 
hast made it: thou hast said to every child and every 
grown person in this room, Remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy. But we have often done wickedly on the 
holy Sabbath ; we have not always spent the day in read- 
ing the Bible, in thinking of God and in trying to love 
and serve him. Thou art very kind and good for letting 
us live so long, though we have been so wicked. And we 
thank thee, we all of us thank thee, that Jesus Christ thy 
dear Son came Arom heaven many hundred years ago 
and lived upon this earth ; we thank thee for his holy ex« 
ample of obedience to his parents, of love to his enemies. 
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and kindness and pity towards all men ; we thank thee 
that he at last died upon the cross, a dreadful, cruel death, 
for sinners like us ; that he rose from the grave on the 
third day, as he said he should, and that he now lives in 
heaven, and loves and takes care of all those children 
and other persons who do as he has told them to do in 
the Bible. So that now, if we repent of our sins and truly 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, God can forgive us and make 
us forever happy in heaven. We thank thee that thou 
hast kept us from sickness and death while a great many 
others are sick or in the grave ; we thank thee for taking 
care of us last night, and for letting us come here to the 
Sunday-school this morning. Make us sober and atten- 
tive to all that is done and said : help us to remember that 
God is in every place, though we see him not ; that he is 
here, — even the great God who made heaven and earth ; 
and may we all try to be serious as we should be if we 
knew we were going to die this day or this week, as per- 
haps some of us shall. May our teachers say such things 
as shall do good to our souls, and may we hear their in- 
structions attentively. Bless our dear fathers and mo- 
thers, and our brothers and sisters ; and may we all love 
thee so as to dwell with thee in heaven above. Bless our 
teachers, who are trying to lead us into the strait and 
narrow way. Bless our superintendent and minister; 
bless all Sunday-schools; bless all people, and help us 
always to pray as our blessed Lord and Saviour taught 
his disciples to pray, "Our Father," &c. (Here repeat 
slowly the Lord's Prayer, requiring the children to pause 
a moment after the word Amen is pronounced and before 
they resume their seats.) 

"We will not ask the reader which of these 
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two prayers would be most likely to attract 
and retain the attention and sympathy of a 
Sunday-school.* 

§ V. Among the other exercises of a Sunday- 
school, besides prayer, singing and reading 
the Scriptures, and besides the instruction of 
the classes, are the following : — 

1. Furnishing proofe of any proposition, or 
answers in Bible-language to some question 
stated on the preceding Sabbath. 

2. Beading religious intelligence. 

3. Examination by the superintendent on 
the lesson, or on some general subject, or an 
address. 

4. Catechetical exercise, 

5. In some schools each scholar stands up 
and gives an account of his library-book or 
week's reading : this induces a habit of atten- 
tive reading. 

6. In other schools a select piece is read by 
an advanced scholar standing up before all 
the school, during which perfect silence is 
maintained ; and afterwards questions are asked 

♦ Several Uturgies or forms of prayer have been pub- 
lished for the use of Sunday-schools ; and a variety of 
similar forms will be found appended to one or more Sun- 
day-school question-booka or hymn-books. 
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on the passage read. Of some of these we 
shall speak in their proper connection. 

§ VI. Instruction, — ^The time allotted to the 
regular instruction of the school in classes 
will depend, of course, upon the length of the 
other exercises. We are inclined to think that 
those schools flourish most which give the long- 
est time for the teacher's direct intercourse 
with his class. If the period of this intercourse 
is cut down to twenty or thirty minutes by 
the introductory exercises at the beginning 
and an exhortation or the distribution of li- 
brary-books or papers at the end, it is hardly 
reasonable to expect that any very thorough 
preparation will be made by the teacher, or 
that the minds of the pupils will become very 
•deeply interested in the subject of the lesson. 
Where questions are used, it would be hardly 
possible to go through with them in the time 
to which teachers in some schools are limited; 
and even when nothing is required but the re- 
citation from memory of (say ten or twenty) 
verses of Scripture, the distinct and correct re- 
petition of them by each member of a class 
of six or eight, with such inquiries as would 
be necessary to ascertain whether the sentiment 
was understood, would occupy the whole time: 
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SO that the business of teaching (properly 
speaking) would be entirely excluded. The 
opening and closing of an organized school for 
so trifling a purpose seems hardly justifiable. 

We shall hereafter examine particularly the 
method of instruction. It will be in place here 
only to state a few general rules as to this 
principal exercise of the school. 

1. Uniform lessons, — It has sometimes been 
a subject of inquiry whether it is desirable 
(assuming it to be practicable) to have the 
same lesson appointed for the whole school. 
The point has not been discussed, that we know 
of, in the various conventions of Sunday-school 
teachers in the United States; nor do we find 
any distinct reference to it in several scores of 
volumes on Sunday-school teaching. In favour 
of such an arrangement, it is said that it gives 
an opportunity to the teachers, as a body, to 
receive an exposition of the lesson from the 
pastor, or superintendent, or from one another 
in mutual conference, — ^it concentrates the in- 
terest of teachers and pupils upon one point, 
—it gives unity to the exercises of the day, and 
insures a degree of system in the course of 
instruction. On the other hand, it is main- 
tained that the difference in the age and capa- 
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cities of the pupils (often of the same class) 
renders it quite inexpedient to exact the same 
lesson of them all, — some being able to commit 
a dozen verses and answer the questions upon 
them with more ease than others find in com- 
mitting one verse and the questions on it. 
Subjects of study, too, which would be new 
and interesting to one class may be stale and 
repulsive to another. Some teachers are ex- 
pert (as they conceive) in enforcing and illus- 
trating doctrinal views ; others incline to the 
historical or biographical portions of Scrip- 
ture as sources of instruction; while others 
still prefer to make one subject suggestive of 
another, without any prescribed order. 

There are certainly many advantages in 
having an entire school engaged on one and 
the same prescribed lesson, and perhaps the 
body of pupils (after providing for the eldest 
and the youngest in separate apartments) 
might be profitably engaged on the same 
subject, if not precisely the same lesson; for it 
is not requisite that each of the scholars should 
go over the same ground, nor that the same 
mode of exhibiting the truth involved should 
be pursued by all the teachers. 

The superintendent of one of the most 

22 
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flourishing Sunday-schools in the city of New 
York sajrs, "Our whole school — ^infant and 
Bible classes — have but one lesson, taught by 
the teachers in the morning session, and illus- 
trated and enforced in the afternoon from the 
desk; and, if possible, but one great truth 
enforced, line upon line. We have tried it 
four years, with marked success. 

"Various reasons have induced me to adopt 
this plan. One chief difficulty now in the 
way of efficiency and success is the lament- 
able ignorance of divine truth among the 
body of those whom we can enlist in the 
work. I know not how this can be obviated 
but by a weekly meeting, under experienced 
direction, to study the lesson for the Sabbath. 
Such a meeting, I have found, can only be a 
success when attended by a large majority 
of the teachers. If we have different lessons, 
when only one can be taken up, a large num- 
ber cannot be gathered. If there is but one 
lesson at the teachers' meeting, the subject 
can be explained and developed in the ways 
best adapted for the various classes. I have 
persuaded several to try it, with uniform suc- 
cess ; and never, when the meeting of teachers 
for such an object has been persevered in and 
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made the subject of earnest prayer, has a bless- 
ing failed to follow." 

2. Specific instruction, — Never suflfer a ses- 
sion to pass without presenting to the mind of 
each child specifically, in distinct and intel- 
ligible form, one or more of the fundamental 
truths of the Bible. 

3. Completion of each days' work, — On each 
Sabbath, do whatever can be done on that day 
to secure the salvation of each pupil; never 
promising yourself another equally good op- 
portunity. We mean, by this, that, when the 
teacher parts from the child at the close of the 
lesson, nothing should be left undone which he 
would wish he had done if he or his pupil should 
be called into the eternal world during the 
succeeding week. We might mention many 
striking illustrations of the importance of this 
rule. 

4. Be, and not merely seem to he. — If we are 
interested, the impression which our words and 
actions make will probably be permanent. 

We once heard a superintendent say that 
when he was a scholar in the Sunday-school 
the manner and very countenance of his teacher 
so fully evinced his interest that he could 
not help being affected by it. His heart 
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seemed so sincerely engaged in seeking his 
spiritual welfare that it compelled him to 
think of himself and to pray for himself, 

5.Simplicity.—Be simple. Simplicity (every- 
where beautiful) is, in the manner of Sunday- 
school instruction, the very essence of its excel*- 
lence. Without it, the teacher, the superin- 
tendent, the pastor, imparts no information, — 
makes no abiding impression. Illustrations 
should not be multiplied, lest they divert the 
mind from the main subject, and, when used, 
they should relate to scenes and habits fami- 
liar to the pupil. 

Mr. Kohlmeister, a Moravian missionary, 
laboured among the Esquimaux for thirty-four 
years, and first translated the four Gospels into 
the Esquimaux language. The Esquimaux 
had no word to express the Saviour ; and he 
could never discover that they had any correct 
idea of such a friend. But he said to them, 
" Does it not happen sometimes, when you are 
out fishing, that a storm arises and some of 
you are lost and some saved?" They said, 
"Oh, yes; very often," "But it also happens 
that you are in the water, and owe your safety 
to some brother or friend that stretches out 
his hand to save you?" "Very frequently." 
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"Then what do you call that friend ?'* They 
gave him in answer a word of their language; 
and he immediately wrote it against the term 
Saviour, and ever afterwards it was intelligible 
to them. 

6. Central truth, — ^As to topics of instruc- 
tion, we have already said that they should be 
strictly religious. And every view of religion is 
imperfect which does not exhibit, on a broad and 
luminous field of vision, the plan of redemption 
through the blood of Christ. This is the centre 
to which every circle of truth must conform. 
There is no doctrine more simple and intel- 
ligible than this, and none so little understood 
by impenitent adults. The difficulty does not 
lie in the doctrine, but in that pride of heart 
which will not permit them to see its sim- 
plicity and beauty. But in the mind of youth 
this barrier has not obtained the height and 
strength it gains in maturer years; and, con- 
sequently, those who have to deal with children 
possess an advantage which if once lost may 
never be regained. It is an incumbent duty, 
then, to press this truth home upon them, by 
showing its nature, and the necessity of its 
immediate application to them. The introduc- 
tion of interesting sciences, as botany, mine- 

22* 
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ralogy, &c., with pictures or specimens, with 
a view to draw from them religious lessons, is 
a dangerous reverse of the proper order of in- 
struction. The utmost use that can be made 
of these and kindred sciences, in this form, 
is to draw from them illustrations of divine 
truth ; and these, as we have said, should be 
such and so used as to give to the truth, not 
to the illustration, the prominent place in the 
mind. Even in the exercises of reading we 
should use exclusively portions of Scripture or 
extracts from works of a decidedly religious 
-character. And it may be observed in this 
connection that the principal points to be at- 
tained in the exercise of reading are attention 
to the lesson on the part of all the class; 
deliberate and distinct pronunciation ; proper 
modulation of voice, and due regard to the 
punctuation. None of these are minor con- 
cerns, as some would suppose ; for where we 
can succeed in making a child read appro- 
priately we have reason to believe that he 
reads intelligently. 'So far as the undertaking 
fails in the former, we may presume it fails 
also in the latter. 

7. Remember always the character and 
destiny of those under your care. It is said 
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that Pericles, the celebrated Athenian states- 
man, made it a practice to say to himself, 
whenever he was about to address his country- 
men, " Pericles, remember that you are going 
to speak to Greeks, — ^to freemen." The Sunday- 
school teacher addresses immortal beings, has- 
tening to the judgment-seat of God, and the 
heirs of endless joy or woe. 

8. Converse personally with each of your 
class respecting his soul. This may be done, 
in private, when you visit them at their home, 
or by requesting them to wait, in turn, after 
school on the Sabbath. It should be done 
frequently and systematically. 

9. The impressions you make, good or evil, 
will probably be transmitted to succeeding 
generations. 

A teacher once remarked to us that he now 
occupied the same seat which his own teacher 
occupied several years since. And he added 
that he never took his seat without a vivid 
remembrance of the faithfulness and earnestness 
of him whose place knows him no more ; that he 
could remember distinctly with what feeling he 
besought them to choose the good part, — ^with 
what emotion he urged them to flee from the 
wrath to come and lay hold on the hope set 
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before them in the gospel. Do teachers con- 
sider that they may have in their classes their 
successors in office ? And, indeed, that perhaps 
the character and habits which they possess 
as teachers may be the character and habits 
of a long train of successors ? 

10. Be alarmed at the first indications of 
sloth or indifference- to your duties. The early 
months, and even years, of a teadier's labours 
may pass away pleasantly, by reason of the 
novelty or excitement which is connected with 
them. And there^is a sensitiveness to reproach 
and self-condemnation for neglect of duty, 
which is very keen at the outset, but which is 
easily blunted, if not destroyed, by a few sin- 
ful indulgences. 

A lady, who found it difficult to awake so 
early as she desired in the morning, purchased 
an alarm-watch. This kind of watch is so 
contrived as to strike with a very loud whizzing 
noise at any time the owner pleases. The lady 
placed the watch at the head of the bed, and 
at the appointed time she found herself effect- 
ually roused by the loud rattling sound. She 
immediately obeyed the summons, and felt the . 
better all day for her early rising. This con- 
tinued for several weeks. The alarm-watch 
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feithfally performed its office, and was dis- 
tinctly heard so long as it was promptly 
obeyed. But after a time the lady grew 
tired of early rising, and, when awakened by 
the noisy monitor, merely turned herself and 
slept again. In a few days the watch ceased 
to rouse her from slumber. It spoke just as 
loudly as ever, but she did not hear it, because 
she had acquired the habit of disobeying it. 



CHAPTER X. 

BOOKS, AND MODES OF INSTRUCTION. 

From what has been said of the nature and 
object of Sunday-schools, it may be inferred 
that whatever text-books shall bring the 
teacher and pupil into the most direct, con- 
stant and intelligent contact with the Bible, 
and with each other are the best. 

§ I. As to question-books, catechisms, &c., 
it would not be possible for the ingenuity of 
man to compose any thing which would com- 
bine all the advantages that different teachers 
require. A few general principles, however, 
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may be regarded as fundamental in any system 
of Sunday-school instruction. 

1. There ought to be in every school a system 
of limited Scripture lessons, which should be 
considered the most important exercise, and 
ought to be thoroughly attended to by all the 
classes. These should be well selected, accu- 
rately committed, and the teacher should see 
that they are well understood. 

2. It is desirable that the course of instruc- 
tion in every Sunday-school should be such that 
any pupil of average age and intelligence, who 
attends constantly though but for a short 
season, should obtain a knowledge of the grand 
outlines of the Christian faith. This can be 
given by a skilful teacher without any question- 
book. If he has in his own mind such an 
outline of the whole subject, and if his plan 
of instruction is so laid as to fill it up in due 
order and time, it makes but little difference 
what method is used for carrying out the plan. 
Few persons, however, are able or disposed 
to devote to the subject so much time and 
study as are required to pursue this course 
successfully. For these some kind of question- 
book is needed, which shall take the pupil 
over the whole ground, touching only the 
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prominent subjects, and connecting them by- 
some very striking, yet simple interroga- 
tories. And then, if time and opportunity 
allow, each division may be taken up separately. 

3. It is desirable that the Scriptures should 
be studied with system and thoroughness. 
Hence the importance of selected lessons 
embracing the grand divisions of the Bible 
in order, and by means of which the whole 
school is limited to one and the same portion 
every Sabbath. 

A brief history of the plan of selected les- 
sons and questions on them is worthy to be 
preserved in this connection. 

In a number of the London Sunday-School 
Teachers' Magazine for 1824, a paragraph 
occurs suggesting the necessity of selecting 
" certain portions of Scripture catechism and 
spelling, instead of letting children select and 
commit what they please." The necessity of 
selection and limitation had been so apparent 
in this country that several schools had 
already adopted a plan by which a given 
portion of Scripture, of not less than ten nor 
more than twenty verses, was assigned to such 
classes in the school as could read the Scrip- 
tures. This portion was first read to each 
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class, and the pupils directed to read it often 
during the week; and then it was publicly- 
propounded to the school as the lesson for the 
next Sabbath, and the teachers prepared them- 
selves to instruct from it. When, by re- 
peated examinations, and the instructions of 
the teacher, the pupil was familiarized with the 
scope and meaning of the passage, he was re- 
quired to commit it to memory; and when the 
next Sabbath came he recited the portion of 
Scripture in which he was instructed the Sab- 
bath before, and received instruction in a new 
lesson. It was a prominent feature of this 
plan to organize the officers and teachers of the 
school into a class, to be conducted by the pas- 
tor of the church (if any) to which the school 
belonged, and to gain from him and from 
mutual conference a full knowledge of the 
subject of instruction. Very' little improve* 
ment has been made on this simple plan ; and 
the present condition of our schools would, we 
believe, have been far better at this moment 
if it had been faithfully carried out. 

At a meeting of the New York Association 
of Sunday-School Teachers, October 17, 1824, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— " That, in the opinion of this meet- 
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ing, all lessons for recitation in Sabbath-schools 
should be selected and previously explained 
by the teacher;" and on the 1st of January, 
1825, they commenced a series of selected 
lessons for the four following months. In 
March, 1825, the American Sunday-School 
Union published a card containing a selection 
of lessons for a year; and, for the purpose of 
assisting teachers to analyze and explain these 
lessons, the New York Sunday-School Union 
caused to be prepared a series of questions of 
three grades. The first consisted of such 
plain and easy questions as might be answered 
in the very words of the lesson. The second, 
such as required some thought and attention. 
The third, promiscuous questions on the gene- 
ral subject, connected with refereaces, and de- 
signed to illustrate and enforce the truth. The 
volumes of quegtiofts were prepared, and were 
received very favourably. 

In a short time another question»book, simi- 
lar in its general character, was published in 
New Jersey, aud was preferred by many to 
the first. Without deciding on the merits of 
either, a work was prepared by the American 
•Sunday-School Union which combined the ad- 
vaatages of both. The volume thus prepared 

28 
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was the first of the series known as Union 
Questions. Many text-books of this class have 
since been issued by societies and private pub- 
lishers, most of which are constructed on the 
same principle. 

4. The appointed lesson should be thoroughly 
studied by the teacher during the week. Our 
success will depend greatly on a proper use of 
the means God has put within our reach for 
acquiring knowledge. 

By making notes during the examination 
of the lesson, the teacher will be more ready 
in the class ; and he will find much advantage 
in memoranda of suitable illustrations, re-r 
ferences, anecdotes, &c., which would not be 
apt to recur to his memory whilst engaged in 
teaching. A great variety of information may 
thus be collected in the departments of bio- 
graphy, geography, or natural history. 

With a judicious selection of such helps as 
are at hand, a diligent teacher, though pos- 
sessed of limited capacity and intelligence, 
will soon find the field of knowledge enlarged 
and enriched at every step. The words, 
phrases, doctrines and historical incidents of 
a lesson will each afford subjects for investi- 
gation; and the use of marginal references 
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• 

will open fresh channels for thought and feel- 
ing. Self-confidence will be found to be a 
poor substitute for this kind of preparation ; 
for we may venture to say that there are none 
who have such a fund of biblical learning, or 
such a peculiar faculty for imparting know- 
ledge, as not to require previous study. 

A judicious teacher once observed, " I never 
knew an instance of a teacher's failing to in- 
terest and instruct his class when he had 
studied his lesson, with the necessary helps, 
until he had become deeply interested him- 
self." Hence it is that we attach so great 
importance to a thorough preparation of the 
mind and heart, aside from rules, as a guide 
to the best mode of instruction. 

Another teacher says, "I prepare myself 
from a reference-Bible, which I find by expe- 
rience to be the best human help in this 
blessed employment, — one which is recom- 
mended by others, and which, by causing the 
scholars to find and repeat the references, is 
admirably adapted to interest them and give 
tiiem pure Bible-instruction. But the best 
preparation is that which is bestowed by the 
Holy Spirit, and which is obtained by prayer : 
nay, without divine illumination we cannot 
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• 
understand, and without divine teaching we 
cannot explain, the word of God. The great 
Teacher who came from God, and who spake 
as never man spake, says^ 'Withoikt me ye 
can do nothing/ 

''I note any references, illustrations and 
such dispensations of Providence as may occur 
during the week and come within my notice. 
Thus I have always a fresh stock to bring to 
my class every week. It appears to me that 
the instruction which teachers give to their 
children without study must be the same one 
Sunday after another, and may be compared 
to the extra quantity of manna gathered by the 
Israelites through the week, producing, pro- 
bably, about the same eflFect on the minds of 
diildren as the manna produced on the sons 
of Jacob : thei/ loathe it,** 

5. A weekly meeting of the teachers for study- 
ing the lesson on which most of the classes if, 
not all of them, are engaged, will be found very 
profitable in increasing the amount of indi- 
vidual knowledge, and in giving a unity of 
feeling and action to all who engage in it. 

6. Some advantage may be gained by calling 
the attention of the class, before the close of 
the school, to the appointed lesson of the next 
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Sabbath. It will be sufficient merely to indi- 
cate the leading subjects. A brief notice of 
this kind will excite interest, and give a 
proper direction to the attention they may 
pay to the lesson during the week. For it 
must be remembered that the business of in- 
struction cannot be fully carried out unless 
the scholars are induced to make some pre- 
paration at home. To attain this end, the in- 
structor must exert all his personal influence 
and endeavour to secure that of parents and 
guardians. 

7. An interesting part of a teacher's duty 
consists in explaining and illustrating the 
words gtnd phrases of the lesson. This may 
be done in the progress of the exercise, as 
they occur, or time may be taken for that 
purpose at its close. 

Every appropriate lesson contains truths 
which should be carefully separated and ex- 
hibited, and their evidence sought in the 
Scriptures. In carrying this plan into eflfect, 
the pupil's powers of observation and reflec- 
tion will be cultivated, and the stability of 
correct opinions secured. 

If there are placed before the pupil ques- 
tions- calculated to-elidt the truth, which -he 

23* 
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must answer to his teacher, the powers of his 
mind are called into action, and he becomes 
interested in the truth itself. Hence, a ques- 
tion-book rightly used will not diminish,^ in 
any respect, the labours of teachers, but, on 
the contrary, will greatly increase the labour 
of parents, teachers and scholars, and will 
proportionately increase the profit of the Sun- 
day-school. 

8. It is not enough that we teach words and 
things; we must use these as materials for 
exciting connected ideas and preparing the 
understanding for its future developements. 
The pupil must be led to reason upon, as well 
as understand, what is taught ; and in doing 
so his mind will gain vigour for the perform- 
ance of its present exercises, and lay up 
strength and resources for its future exigen- 
cies. 

''I find it necessary," says one, '*to use 
many inducements to overcome this reluctance 
to thinking, which is so decided. I succeed 
best by asking questions which they are 
sure to answer, and then proceeding gradually 
to questions of greater difficulty and encou- 
raging them to proceed and persevere. If 
they will but think for th^nsdves^ I always 
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encourage them, — being persuaded that they 
will improve their minds by exercise, and that 
this early habit of reflection is the basis of all 
future improvement." 

9. The investigation of religious truth is 
naturally irksome to young minds. They are, 
besides, averse to the study of any thing em- 
bracing abstract principles. To assist in over- 
coming these difficulties, the truths of religion 
must be presented in an interesting light, by 
the frequent and judicious use of striking 
narratives from biography and history, appo- 
site anecdotes, pictorial representations, and 
appropriate facts from natural science. The 
employment of these means will dispel indif- 
ference, excite attention, and often prepare 
the heart for the deeper and richer influences 
of truth. 

10. It would be well to revert periodically 
to the preceding lessons ; or, if a system of 
this kind is not adopted, a portion of time 
might be used on almost every Sabbath for 
this purpose. It will often occur, also, that 
the subjects of the exercise in hand have such 
a connection with former topics as to aflEbrd 
them the most happy opportunities for review- 
iog them. A fiummary or recapitulation of the 
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principal doctrines and precepts of the lesson 
for the day might be drawn up, to be used 
immediately after the customary afternoon 
exercise of the class is completed. 

11. It is a matter of great importance, and 
requires some skill, to draw out the feelings 
and impressions of a pupil's mind, to rectify 
them if they are erroneous, and, if they are 
correct, to guide our instructions by them. 
This will lead to various modes of teaching ; 
and these we must change again, with all long- 
suflFering and patience, to meet the changing 
circumstanc^s of the class; rightly dividing 
the word of truth, and giving warning, re- 
proof, exhortation, entreaty, — to each a por- 
tion in due season. 

12. Whatever excites the child's mind to 
eflFort — whatever puts it upon self-exertion — 
is obviously desirable. Ask a little child whose 
wife Eve was, and he will say, Adam's ; but if 
you ask whose husband Adam was, the same 
child will often be entirely unable to answer. 
Now, if there is any process of teaching by 
which his mind can be made to think for it- 
self of the relation between a man and his 
wife, and the terms which denote this rela- 
tion, and the dependence of. those terms one 
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on the other, the impression will be perma- 
nent. 

"What was the predominant traiC in the 
character of Peter ? in other words, for what 
was he remarkable T Put this question to the 
oldest and most intelligent members of a Bible- 
class ; let them be required to read or recollect 
the principal incidents of the life of this emi- 
nent apostle; to compare them with each 
other, and to consider them in the mass ; to 
judge of the principles or motives of his con- 
duct by the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and, in short, to determine, by the 
force of their own understanding, guided and 
enlightened by knowledge which they acquire 
for themselves, what answer to give to the 
above question. Let another teacher examine 
this subject with great fidelity, and present it 
with the utmost skill and propriety, asking no 
questions, but requiring only the attention of 
the class to what may be said. Need we ask 
in which case the knowledge would be com- 
municated most effectually and to the best 
purpose ? 

Another obvious advantage of making chil- 
dren answer for themselves is, that the teacher 
thereby obtains a knowledge of their course 
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of thought. We take it for granted, often, 
that the pupil is intelligent on subjects about 
which he is ignorant or in error ; and, from a 
want of communication between our mind and 
his, we are both as those that beat the air. 
But let the child be persuaded to utterance, 
and he gives you light, and shows you the 
paths to the secret chambers of his tiioughts 
and imagination ; and if a skilful use be made 
of this advantage, the teacher may always re- 
tain it. We should always invite the utmost 
freedom of observation from a class, — ^provided 
that nothing should be said inconsistent with 
the business in hand, and provided, also, that 
a reasonable opportunity is aflForded for the 
teacher to enforce^ and illustrate the principles 
involved. Of course, we would countenance 
nothing like impertinence or loquacity; but 
wherever a child is disposed to acquaint the 
teacher with all he sees, or hears, or knows, 
it would be very unwise in the teacher to 
check or discourage him. On the contrary, a 
willingness to hear, and to hear with patience 
and kindness, notwithstanding all that the 
child discloses of ignorance and folly, would 
tend to secure his confidence, and to give the 
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teacher an invaluable advantage in the whole 
progress of his labour. 

Nothing need to be excluded from the range 
of observation and inquiry in the instruction 
of a class in a Sunday-school which is consist- . 
ent with the object for which a class is assem- 
bled, viz. : — ^The acquisition of religious know- 
ledge, habits and principles. If, in the pro- 
gress of the lesson, something should occur 
which is not connected in any manner with 
the particular subject under consideration, 
but which may be improved to arrest the at- 
tention, excite the inquiry or awaken the con- 
science of the pupil, it should be permitted 
to have this effect. The skilful teacher will 
understand what subjects may be thus taken 
up without losing sight of the great end ; and 
he will so manage any topic that may be in- 
troduced, as to bring the mind at last to the 
contemplation of some grand and essential 
principle of our holy religion. 

We should not care how often or how freely 
a child would disclose his thoughts ; and per- 
haps it is one of the secret causes of the gene- 
ral listlessness of the scholars in many schools, 
that the teachers feel as if their path was 
completely hedged up by the lesson. Many 
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a time have we instructed children, during 
the whole time of school on the Sabbath, when 
the whole exercise was made to turn on the 
first answer given by the first child. 

13. Truth is most interesting to children 
when illustrated by striking examples, because 
they then see the whole force of it in its prac- 
tical bearing. Certainly we have in the records 
of our Saviour's teaching a variety of inimitable 
specimens of the mode of giving the most eflfect- 
ive instruction in this way. Let the teacher try 
the experiment, and see which affects his class 
most seriously, — a solemn lecture on the love 
of Gk)d to sinners and their obligation to love 
Him in return, or the story of the "prodigal 
son," or of the " woman which was a sinner" and 
who met our Saviour in the house of Simon. 

The manner of illustrating lessons may be 
such as entirely to destroy the force and pun- 
gency of the truth they contain. The child 
may be amused, and even instructed, by the 
illustrations, while he loses sight of the truth 
itself or is entirely unaffected by its exhibi- 
tion ; while, on the other hand,' truths and 
principles may be enforced with great sincerity 
and zeal, and yet with such a cold and unin- 
teresting manner as to weary and disgust the 
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child's mind ; and his ear becomes accustomed 
to sounds which, like those of the whistling 
of the wind, or the distant waterfall, only lull 
him to sleep. 

14. It is the way of some teachers to state 
incidents, biographies, &c. from the Bible in 
more common language than is used in the 
Scriptures ; preserving the entire truth of the 
inspired narrative, adding nothing to it, nor 
derogating from its dignity by low or trifling 
language. 

16. One of the best modes of impressing 
Scripture incidents is to ask the scholars to 
repeat them in their own language. As we 
before remarked, every one knows how many 
simple facts narrated in the Bible are mis- 
understood, or overlooked, until a more em- 
phatic way of reading them suddenly sets 
them forth in an intelligible manner. 

16. Illustration, in the manner of the para- 
bles, will sometimes be very useful; but it 
needs to be simple, short, clear and founded 
on familiar things. Facts also strongly enforce 
truth, particularly if they have fallen under 
our own observation. The first question a 
child usually asks is. Is that true? The nexl;^ 
Did you see or know it ? 

24 
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Anecdotes of children, especially of those 
about the age of our own scholars, showing 
different characters under various circum- 
stances; permitting the children to bring 
written answers to questions proposed by the 
teacher; getting them to prove or disprove 
certain points from Scripture; appealing to 
their observation; and especially the constant 
use of a reference-Bible, will all be found use- 
ful auxiliaries in teaching. 

Finally, simplify and repeat — ^repeat and 
simplify. The best mode is to give your in- 
structions in the plainest language, and to 
question the child much on every point. 
There is no mode of urging the mind to effort 
like that of putting to it a plain question ; and 
there is no way so good as this for ascertaining 
what part of our instructions have not been 
understood. 

§ II. The prevalent mode of instruction is 
the catechetical; and this is unquestionably 
well calculated to maintain attention, convey 
information and call into exercise the pupil's 
powers. 

Our word catechize, in its original meaning, 
denotes every kind of oral instruction. It is 
now much more circumscribed in its mean- 
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ing, and denotes instruction simply by question 
and answer; and most generally, indeed, it is 
limited to those little manuals of doctrinal 
instruction distinctively called catechisms. 

It is not known whether this mode of in- 
struction was resorted to in the Jewish com- 
monwealth, in any systematic form; though 
it was probably used to some extent in a 
desultory way. Within two centuries after 
Christ's death, catechetical instruction was ex- 
tensively employed by the teachers of the new 
religion. 

Thus, the word instructed (Luke i. 4 ; Acts 
xviii. 25) literally means catechized; and so also 
does the word teach, (1 Cor. xiv. 19 ;) and we 
are told by an ancient historian that "Paul 
preached the gospel from Eome to Ulyria, and 
taught at Eome by catechizing" Clement of 
Alexandria defines catechizing to be "the 
knowledge of religion first delivered to the 
ignorant by the catechist, and then by them 
repeated over and over again." 

The matter of this knowledge was doubtless 
elementary, and the manner of communicating 
it brief and familiar, and relying much for 
its certainty of inculcation on its frequent 
repetitions. But it addressed the mind. It 
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engaged the heart. It unfolded the whole 
plan of salvation. It made Apollos " mighty 
in the Scriptures." It could not, therefore, be 
a mere set form. It was not matter for the 
memory alone. It did not exhaust itself in 
words and phrases said by rote. But, as it is 
described by an old writer, " good catechizing 
in any subject is the free, frequent and familiar 
exercising of young persons in it, till they 
thoroughly understand and can express the 
meaning of each word and phrase, according 
to their respective capacities, experience and 
degree of improvement; thus leading them on 
gradually from sounds to sense, forming their 
thoughts, and fixing their attention to the 
reason and relation of things ; aiding and in- 
uring them to reflect a little on such points as 
are within their reach; and enabling them at 
length to give a clear account of all parts of 
the Christian dispensation, and become fully 
acquainted with their duty both to God and 
man. This is the office of catechizing, — ^which, 
though it may appear a low, contemptible one, 
yet is assuredly an arduous task, and which, 
perhaps, requires the greatest pains and skill 
of any part of the whole ministerial function." 
Catechetical tuition, when properly con- 
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ducted, is more interesting and profitable to 
children than any other instruction. Whenever 
a question is put, the person who answers is 
compelled to exercise some one or more of his 
faculties, such as memory, reflection, or induc- 
tion. No one who makes a judicious use of 
a catechism is content with merely asking the 
questions in the book ; for this plan, instead 
of being interesting, is often the reverse. A 
judicious teacher uses it as the basis of what 
may be called an oral catechism ; interspersing 
to a considerable extent the printed questions 
with others of his own. These, if expressed 
in plain language, and having relation to the 
subject of the previous question, will arrest 
attention and lead to something more than an 
effort of memory. They will draw out thought 
on the part of the catechized, and give them one 
of the most interesting of pleasures, — ^that of 
making discoveries of truth. The teacher 
who adopts such a plan will himself derive 
more profit and pleasure from the exercise; 
while he will have the satisfaction of seeing 
these advantages accrue to his scholars. To 
take, for an example, the parable of the Pub- 
lican and the Pharisee. The catechist begins 
1^ taking ihe passage to pieces, making the 

24» 
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diild, in hct, construe it^ so aa to give proof 
that he has not been merely talking in his 
sleep. What was done? Who did it? What 
was said? Who said it? Then comes a hard 
word, a "publican." He asks, what is he? The 
child cannot tell, or tells him wrong. It is 
very easy for the questioner to set him right ; 
but why do this, when it is much better and 
very possible to make him set himself right? 
He will remember, if he is put upon it, that 
there were twelve apostles ; that one of them 
was a publican ; that his name was Matthew. 
He can tell where Matthew was sitting, and 
what he was doing when he was called. He 
thus works his own way to the meaning of the 
term "publican," and, besides, learns to bring 
passages of Scripture, which he has read, 
together. Thus he gets at a good principle of 
interpretation, and, above all, holds fast that 
which he has in this manner made his own. 
" But the two men went up into the temple to 
pray.'' This reminds the catechist to give the 
child some simple notion of prayer. He may 
make a speech to this eflfect, but it will be to 
little purpose, and there is no need of it. In 
answer to his question, the child can inform him 
what it was they went into the temple profess- 
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edly to do : a beggar in the street would furnish 
him with an illustration of this; for he would 
teach the child to quote a text where praying 
is expounded by "asking." Then, when the 
child has told him whose house the temple 
was, he will be at no loss to tell him further 
who was to be addressed in it. And, looking 
at what the publican and the Pharisee severally 
said, he will be led to state that the one asked 
for mercy and the other asked for nothing ; con- 
sequently, that the one did actually pray, whilst 
the other forgot, or never knew, his errand. 
We need not pursue the example further. 

Suffice it to say that under such a course of 
examination all the powers of the pupil's mind 
are exerciised and interested; whereas a dis- 
course on the same parable might have been 
delivered to the class, and the vacant looks of 
some, and the impatient gazing of the rest in 
all directions, would let u^know infallibly that 
their minds are not occupied at all. Perspi- 
cuous the speech may have been, but, "like 
ywater that runneth apace,'* it has passed away 
from them as it flowed, and whether the matter 
discussed related to Peter, or James, or John, 
or the facts were done at Jericho or Jerusalem, 
or the scope of the argument waa to teach men 
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to pray, or to give alms, to repent, or to believe 
the gospel, — they know not. 

Hence we see that although catechetical in- 
struction is generally understood to mean the 
use, in some way or other, of the particular 
catechism authorized by a particular denomi- 
nation or church, it has really a more extended 
meaning and use. It applies, as before stated, 
to any system of instruction which consists in 
putting questions and receiving answers. 

Teachers should make it a standing rule not 
to let words or subjects pass by without being 
understood. This remark relates as well to 
Bible-readings as to the catechism. The com- 
mon exercise in some Sunday-schools of alter- 
nate reading may be made the basis of cate- 
chetical instruction. Every important word, 
every precept, example, doctrine or promise that 
occurs, should be diligently used to diversify 
the exercise and communicate useful knowledge. 

The ends contemplated in instruction may 
be accomplished by separating a question or 
answer into its several parts, and putting new 
questions on each, so as to lead to the proper 
understanding of its several words, phrases, 
lessons and doctrines. In this way the process 
of catechizing will be made a pleasure instead 
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of a task, and the memory will retain its ac- 
quisitions. 

In schools composed of children of one church 
or denomination, it is regarded as highly im- 
portant to the order and stability of such church 
or denomination to inculcate those points of 
doctrine and discipline which it believes best 
calculated to promote the groyrth of vital 
piety in its members. In places, however, 
where there are scattered members of the va- 
rious denominations, it is desirable that their 
strength should be united in teaching from 
The Book which all hold to be truth. If the 
catechism of one church is insisted on, the 
school must be broken up. If each teaches 
his own, the same result will only be delayed. 
If there is room and material enough for each 
denomination to teach separately, there is still 
a mixed multitude of children gathered in from 
all points, whose parents, though ignorant and 
careless, are prepared to oppose what they call 
"an attempt to proselyte." And for these a 
general but not less decidedly evangelical 
course of instruction is needed. 

It will not be inferred from these remarks 
that we would favour in the slightest degree 
the suppression of any essential, saving truth 
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of the Bible in deference to the opinions of pa- 
rents. Nor indeed is it necessary; for there 
is not a single truth of the Bible, the knowledge 
or belief of which is thus essential to salvation, 
that may not be plainly and solemnly and 
earnestly urged, without any suppression or 
modification, by any teacher, upon the con- 
science and heart of any Sunday-school child, 
let his parents hold what views they may upon 
subordinate points. If, however, the parents 
are irreligious or have no definite views of the 
subject, the teacher will present his own opi- 
nions, and such scriptural authority for them 
as he deems sufficient. If the difference arises 
on a point in which the parent's authority 
should be supreme, and in which no vital inte- 
rests are involved, a teacher should acquiesce 
in the parent's decision or course of conduct. 

But, if the difficulty arises in connection 
with some essential principle, some habit or 
opinion that involves the interest of the soul, 
the course should be widely different. Here 
the teacher may feel as if acting under the 
authority of God ; and there can be no doubt 
that it is his duty to declare to the child the 
whole counsel of God, whatever may be the 
present consequences. 
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Ordinarily, any difficulty of this kind may 
be obviated by the manner of the teacher. 
No allusion being made to the parent or to 
the parent's peculiar views, it is not necessary 
for the teacher to profess to counteract their 
errors; and, when the object cannot but be 
avowed, it is safe to make God's precepts the 
guide, and to present the record which he hath 
given us as the warrant for every opinion. 
In this way the child is made to forget both 
teacher and parent, and to regard only or 
supremely the law and the testimony. And 
often has it been the blessed privilege of a 
teacher, under such circumstances, to send a 
child from the school to a thoughtless circle 
of parents, brothers and sisters at home, in the 
fulness of the blessing of the gospel of peace; 
and, instead of feeling less of the spirit of love, 
honour and obedience towards its parents, all 
these filial virtues have been purified and 
strengthened, and the child has become the 
light and guide and ornament of the family. 

On such subjects as a future 'state, eternal 
punishment, natural depravity, the new birth, 
salvation by grace, the necessity of repentance, 
&c. the teacher must feel at liberty to urge 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
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the truth of the Bible. Whatever may be the 
oppoeing views of the parent, while the oppor- 
tunity is afforded the teacher of leading the 
child te the knowledge of Gk)d our Saviour, 
and of salvation only through him, the respon- 
sibility for doing so is on him ; and it will be 
no mitigation of his guilt, if he neglects or 
misimproves the opportunity, that the parents 
did not concur with him on these subjects. 
Many exemplary followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ would, in all probability, have remained 
in the service of sin to this hour if ministers 
and Sunday-school teachers had jrielded to the 
errors and prejudices of irreligious and un- 
thinking parents. 

In presenting the truth to a child's mind 
in supposed opposition to a parent's views, 
great care must be taken that we do not pre- 
sent ourselves most prominently. A wise 
teacher will always strive to make the pupil 
feel that he is only the parents' friend; that 
he comes in aid of the parents* counsel and in- 
struction and* prayers, and that, if the parents 
are wrong, it is not because they have any de- 
sire to mislead the child. 

We presume the case will seldom occur in 
which it can be necessary to come in direct 
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collision with a parent; and the truly humble 
teacher will receive grace to meet it, when it 
does occur, with honour to himself and his 
Master. 

§ III. Question-books are intended to com- 
bine the advantages of general and particular 
or catechetical instruction. Those who, for 
any reason, wish to confine themselves to the 
mere questions of the book are supplied with 
an analysis of the subject, and are guided in 
their inquiries, so that by proper diligence they 
may qualify themselves to communicate the 
most important information and instruction 
furnished by the lesson. On the other hand, 
those teachers who have pupils so well ad- 
vanced as to admit of a more detailed study 
of the lessons, or who like to give a wider 
range to their inquiries, can readily follow out, 
to any desirable extent, the topics introduced 
by the questions. 

Few teachers have been properly trained to 
the work of instruction. Even if they und0r- 
stand a given lesson or portion of Scripture well 
enough for their own purposes, it is difficult 
for them to frame suitable questions for their 
scholars, or to communicate their own ideas. 
Knowledge, among all classes, is much more 

25 
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common than the art of comnjunicating it 
clearly. 

Besidea, tej^jhere themselves often have the 
same difficulty with the scholars ; their minds 
need right directior^ in tl^e ^tudy of every pass- 
age of Scripture, that they may know what 
inquiries to make and which way to turn their 
thought. The great difficulty with most people 
in reading the Bib^e is, that they do not in- 
quire. Their ideas are so vague, their vision 
is so dim and so obscured by mists, that they 
can see no objects distinctly, much less state 
their ideas ; and if difficulties occur to them 
they cannot say exactly whe^t they are. 

Very important to such pe:rsQn? i^ a series 
of definite, pertinent questions, conducting thp 
mind through a gradual developnient of every 
subject investigated, — especially ^Q tliose who 
have never had sufficient discipline qf mind to 
rally their thoughts, bring them to order or 
concentrate their force upon one subject. 

When a school is supplied with teachers of 
a high rank of intelligence and who study 
the lessons faithfully, question-books may be 
comparatively useless for them. But, unless 
the scholars have faculties and habits of study 
such as would ahnost render the assistance of 
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a school superfluous, questions must be pre- 
pared in some manner for them, or there will 
be no studying. And we have found that the 
teachers who might best be trusted to their 
own resources often resort to a question-book 
in studying the lessons, because it gives a di- 
rection to their 'examination, supplies hints 
and references which might escape them in 
their study of a disconnected passage, and is 
a help to their memory. 

Give a child fifteen or twenty verses as his 
lesson, and one reading, or the committing it to 
memory, will probably be the amount of the 
attention that he will give to it out of school 
The illustrations, allusions, references, &c. are 
beyond his unassisted research ; and, when he 
comes to be examined, the teacher has hardly 
a right to complain if he can draw out nothing 
in the shape of an answer but "yes" and "no." 
Assign the child a lesson, on the other hand, 
and give him an easy guide to the way of 
studying it, in the shape of questions and re- 
ferences to other scriptures that illustrate the 
subject, and he has something to encourage 
and reward study, and something that he 
knows can be used as the test of the degree of 
attention he has given to the lesson. 
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It is, we conceive, very injudicious to fix an 
age for the use of any text-book, or to pre- 
scribe any particular plan of using it. The 
maturity of mind, the degree of information, 
the aptness to learn, the love of study, the 
power of investigation, — ^these are the points 
of inquiry when we would determine the fit- 
ness or unfitness of any book or study for a 
particular child, or the propriety or 'impro- 
priety of a particular manner of using it. 

Show us an intelligent teacher who gives 
his best efibrt to his class, and we will show 
you a teacher who fits any book to his pupil 
and any pupil to his book. 

From the foregoing it will appear that, 
whatever system or plan of instruction is 
adopted, we must vary our manner to suit 
the age, habits, opportunities and capacities of 
the pupils. Where questions prepared on the 
general plan of Union Questions are used, we 
should, ordinarily, require a class to make 
themselves familiar with the subject in its 
connections and bearings, and to be able to 
repeat with precision, in Scripture language, 
the answers to all the questions which are 
printed in large type. 

We should be inclined to think that, as an 
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exercise of memory, it would belietter for the 
pupils successively to repeat a verse each, vary- 
ing the order so that no one may be able 
to know beforehand which verse he will be 
required to repeat. But, as an exercise of 
mind, it would be better that one pupil should 
recite the whole portion, and with so much 
accuracy, distinctness and propriety as to 
give to his attentive class-mates its whole 
force and character. The reading or recita- 
tion of Scripture with propriety is a rare at- 
tainment. We have more than once taken a 
station near a class, that we might hear them 
read or repeat, and we have been shocked at 
the gross and shameful errors which have es- 
caped the teacher's notice, or at least his cor- 
rection, — ^particularly in miscalling words, mis- 
taking and disregarding points, and in a gene- 
ral monotony of tone and manner which in- 
dicated the mechanical character of the whole 
process. 

In these and like cases the teacher is cer- 
tainly guilty of great neglect, and the child is 
profaning the day and word of God by the 
worse than useless employment of his time 
and breath. 

It would be well (other things being equal) 

26» 
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that one of tte class (taking them in rotation, 
Sabbath after Sabbath) should repeat accu- 
rately and intelligibly the whole or half of the 
passages of Scripture which form the lesson, 
and that the rest should attend closely to 
every word, as much as if the teacher himself 
was speaking; and it would be well, some- 
times, that those who are not reciting should 
look critically upon the book and correct any 
tnistake, however trivial, in the recitation. 

When there is a wilful deficiency in com- 
mitting the lesson> the teacher should take the 
course which will be most likely to correct it. 
If, on the other hand, (as is often the case,) 
the pupil's time and thoughts out of schod 
are constantly occupied, leaving him no op- 
portunity to examine, much less to commit, the 
passages, he should be treated with peculiar 
attention, and should enjoy all the advantages 
which the skill and fidelity of the teacher can 
suggest. We think a plain and familiar ex- 
position, (partly catechetical,) given with the 
book open, would be best adapted to the limited 
attainments and opportunities of the pupil in 
such circumstances. It is to.be remembered 
that, whatever is the cause of delinquency in a 
Sunday-school child, the effort of the teacher 
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should be, first, to make the delinquency as 
little injurious as possible to the child, and, 
secondly, to use the best means of preventing 
a like delinquency in future. This order of 
things is too often reversed. 

So much depends on ever-varying circum- 
stances, that particular principles of teach- 
ing are not easily established. For instance, 
whether questions are to be asked of each 
pupil, or of the whole class, is for the teacher 
to judge. Sometimes the members of the class 
are so unequal in self-confidence, in quickness 
of apprehension, in promptness and facility of 
utterance, as to make it necessary to put ques- 
tions and require answers which shall suit the 
individual cases. 

The mode of questioning should be such as 
is best adapted to secure attention and interest 
throughout the class, and, at the same time, 
such as Will enable the teacher to decide what 
is the amount of individual efibrt and profi- 
ciency in each pupil. 

The great design of the Sunday-school teacher 
is to impress upon the mind of the pupil a 
sense of religious obligation. We have already 
said that no class should be dismissed without 
a distinct, impressive view of some great reli- 
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gious principle, motive or duty. Oftentimes 
the lesson furnishes no particular opening for 
such an exhibition; and in such case it can 
be made concisely at the dose, and in the 
review of the whole subject. At other times 
some incidental circumstance — ^perhaps an an- 
swer or a question from a pupil — might clothe 
the subject of the lesson with such absorbing 
interest as to make a single verse a sufficient 
theme for the whole exercise. In schools 
which have two exercises on the Sabbath, it 
is the custom of some to examine the lesson 
minutely in the morning, and take the after- 
noon for general remark. We incline to 
think that any attempt to prescribe a uniform 
course on this subject to another, or even to 
one's self, would be fruitless ; for, after all, the 
teacher whose heart is in his work will break 
from it and take his pupils with him whenever 
a topic of deep inter^t invites them away. 

There is danger of distracting the immature 
mind by too great a variety of claims upon its 
attention; and, if we do not greatly misjudge, 
much of the well-meant labour of Sunday- 
school teachers is lost by reason of the con- 
fused and desultory manner with which they 
crowd before th^ mind a variety of subjects 
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distinct in character and differing widely in 
importance. 

If their effort was rather to present to the 
class a single proposition, obviously growing 
out of the lesson of the day, and to give it all 
the forms and aspects in which different minds 
might contemplate it with most interest and 
effect, and if, with this single proposition, 
they would aim only to make an impression, 
and see to it that that one impression is made 
as deep and distinct as a faithful, prayerful, 
humble effort can make it, we should expect 
more, and see more fruit of their exertion. 
If the subject of the exercise was the Prodigal 
Son, we should, on the plan now suggested, 
ask such and so many questions as would 
furnish an analysis of the subject, and then 
we should select a single consideration, — say 
the prodigal's first error, or the power of sin- 
ful habits, or the first emotions of penitence, 
or his decision and its consequences-, or his 
perseverance and its consequences, or his fa- 
ther's compassion, — ^any of these, or similar 
subjects, would be among those from which we 
should select one, and one only. Having 
previously taken it into deep and devout me- 
ditation, and having ascertained what instruc- 
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tion it aflfords adapted in character to the cir- 
cumstances of the class, and having diligently . 
considered in what form it may be communi- 
cated with the most point and effect, we should 
separate it from the mass of interesting matter 
with which it is mingled, and urge it, distinctly 
and by itself, with earnestness and fidelity, as 
worthy of the highest and most exclusive effort 
of the mind. 

If this should be regarded as a high stand- 
ard of teaching and one which a majority of 
teachers would strive in vain to reach, instead 
of stopping to settle this point, we would in- 
vite every teacher to do what he can. If he 
will come as near this standard as possible, his 
labour will be acceptable and rewarded, and 
probably crowned with abundant success. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MODES OF USING QUESTION-BOOKS. 

§ I. The great mistake respecting question- 
books, catechisms, &c. seems to have been 
that teachers have made them mere labour- 
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saving machines. They have been as unwise 
in this respect as a man would be who should 
refuse to walk because he had a cane. Ques- 
tion-books are not designed to be expositors 
or commentaries. They are rather directories, 
pointing the teacher and pupil to the leading 
topics of instruction suggested by the appointed 
lesson, and leaving the former free to present 
those topics, and the latter to receive them, 
according to their respective views of doctrinal 
truth and duty. It is the office of the ques- 
tion-book to arrange and assort the materials 
of instruction and place them at the hands of 
teachers. The prpper use of them is left to 
their judgment and conscience. 

Neither are question-books like catechisms, 
in which doctrines or articles of belief are set 
fortl^ to be committed to memory as esta- 
blished truths or conclusions. Their object is 
to lead both teacher and child to the Bible, as 
the grand fountain of all knowledge and truth, 
—going before and pointing out the way, re- 
moving obstacles and facilitating the progress 
of the inquirer. Hence, one of the distinguish- 
ing advantages of them is, that they bring 
under examination not only the portion of 
Scripture comprised in the respective lessons, 
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but the texts which explain or illustrate them. ' 
The system is that of studying the Bible by 
the help of the Bible. 

It will be conceded, we suppose, on all hands, 
that the heart is not likely to be aflfected by di- 
vine truth except as it is communicated through 
the understanding; and this is one part of the 
work. It is vain to preach Christ crucified to 
one who does not understand the preacher's 
language, or who knows not whether Christ 
signifies a living being or a block of wood, nor 
whether crucifixion means punishment or re- 
ward, suffering or pleasure. Let the pupil 
understand what that faithful saying means, 
"that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners," and the truth which it reveals may, 
with Grod's blessing, be made acceptable and 
precious to his soul; while without such an un- 
derstanding it is but an idle tale. 

Now, there are various ways of reaching the 
heart through the understanding, and there 
can be no doubt that in the* organization of 
schools, the forms of proceeding, the manner 
of instruction, and, in short, in all that con- 
cerns their order and proficiency, a due refer- 
ence, to these ways, and the right pursuit of 
them, is indispensable to success. These ways 
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must be cautiously opened before Sunday- 
school teachers; they must themselves be 
trained in all the elementary principles of 
moral and religious education; they must be 
made acquainted with children's books, their 
character and the manner of reading them 
profitably ; they must exercise their judgment, 
tax their ingenuity, sacrifice their ease, spend 
their money and appropriate their time for 
the sake of making themselves acceptable and 
useful teachers. 

Let it not be supposed that we would 
have them learned: all we desire is that our 
teachers should be weU-informed Christiana. 
They need know nothing of the philosophy of 
language. Only let them speak so that chil- 
dren may understand them. We have no de- 
sire that they should be versed in the sciences, 
but only that they may have such a stock of 
knowledge on strictly scriptural subjects as is 
indispensable to make them profitable or suc- 
cessful teachers of the young. 

In many of the schools where question- 
books are used, the teachers only have a copy, 
and the business of the children is to commit 
to memory the Scripture lesson. Having no 
means of ascertaining what words, phrases or 

26 
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sentiments will be made the subjects of a 
question, — ^unaccustomed to that sort of exami- 
nation which makes us masters of the senti- 
ments expressed, without reference to the ex- 
pressions themselves, — ^and not knowing how to 
form, in their own words, a just answer to a 
given question which they do not see before- 
hand, — ^and the teacher, too, feeling himself con- 
fined to the question as it is, and lacking in- 
genuity or confidence to put it in simpler 
forms till it shall meet the knowledge of 
the child, — with this array of hindrances and 
perplexities, it is wonderful indeed if the ex- 
ercise should be either agreeable or profitable 
to teacher or child. 

In some schools, modes of instruction still 
more objectionable are adopted. Where a 
form of questions and answers is prescribed, 
the question is often as unintelligible to the 
teacher as the answer is to the child. If the 
former reads the question properly, (and this 
is not always the case,) and the latter repeats 
the principal words, leaving out others at plea- 
sure, or substituting "to" for "of," "and" for 
"if," and "nor" for "for," and depends on the 
teacher for the first word or syllable, of the 
answer in case of a treacherous memory, the 
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task is over, and weeks follow weeks, and 
years follow years, in this useless, heartless 
round of forms ; and when there is no library 
to attract, or when the enlivening varieties of 
external objects lose their novelty, the school 
languishes, dwindles and dies. 

There are even now many schools in which 
the exercises cotisist in the simple recitation 
of Scripture and of one or more hymns, the 
distribution of rewards for an exercise of 
memory, and an exhortation to religious du- 
ties of which the children have never been 
taught the nature, object or motive. 

§ II. We are anxious to show that we do 
not overrate the importance of this topic. To 
do this, and to illustrate at the same time one 
of the varieties of the mode of teaching, we 
subjoin the sketch of a real exercise in which a 
class was assigned to another in the absence 
of the regular teacher. The questions and 
answers were committed to paper, partly at 
the moment, and all within six hours after 
they were uttered. 

Sunday-school, — Stated teacher absent — Class 
of nine girls; the youngest six, the oldest 
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eleven. — Lesson of the day, commit Mark 
ch. viii. 1-6 inclusive. 

Teacher. — Before I ask you to repeat what 
you have learned, I will ask you to read it. 
Take this Testament, and each read a verse, 
and then pass it to the next. 

First child reads. — In these (those) days 
the multitudes (multitude) being every (very) 
great, and having no thing (nothing) to eat, 
Jesus calleth (called) his disciples unto them, 
(him,) and saith unto him, (them.) 

Second child. — I have compassion on the 
multitude, because they have {now, left out) 
been with me these (three) days, and had 
(have) nothing to eat. 

Third child. — And — if — I — send — him 
(them) away feasting — 

Teacher. — No : not feasting : spell it. 

ChiZd. — F-a-s-t, fast i-n-g (fasting) to — 
their — now — 

Teacher. — ^No ; spell it. 0-w-n (own.) 

Child. — Own horses. 

Teacher. — No ; not horses : spell it. 

Child. — ^H-o-r-s-e horse e-s horses. 

Teacher. — ^Is it h-o-r-s ? 

Child. — H-o-u-s hous e-s (houses;) — ^they 
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^ — ^will — ^faint — by — ^the — way — ^for — divers — 
of — ^them — came — from — afar. 

The remaining six read a verse each, much 
after the same manner. 

Teacher, — Who were these people that 
"were talking together about feeding the mul- 
titude? 

No answer. 

Teacher. — Who is mentioned in the first 
verse as calling his disciples ? 

Two or three voices. — Jesus. 

Teacher, — ^Very well. Who was Jesus ? 

Several answer. — =The Son of God. 

Teacher, — Yes. Well, where was Jesus 
Christ born ? 

Several answer. — In Bethlehem. 

Teacher, — Yes. And where was Bethle- 
hem? 

No answer. 

Teacher.— Gqxl none of you tell me where 
Bethlehem was, the place where the Saviour 
of the world was born ? 

No answer. 

Teacher. — Can you not tell me in what 
quarter of the world Bethlehem was ? 

No answer. 
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Teacher. — ^How many quarters of tlie world 
are there ? 

One child. — Six. 

Teacher. — ^No. 

Another cAiW.— Seven. 

Teacher. — ^But you are guessing. I do not 

want you to guess. If you do not know, say 

.you do not know. How many quarters are 

there in any thing? — ^an apple, a loaf of bread, 

or a block of wood ? 

No answer. 

Teacher. — Do you not know in what quarter 
of the world you live? Don't you know 
whether you live in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America? 

Childy (afber a long pause.) — ^America. 

Teacher. — ^Well, can you tell me what Jesus 
Christ came into the world for ? 

Several children. — ^To save sinners. 

Teacher. — ^Very well ; and who are sinners ? 

Several children. — ^All of us. 

Teacher. — Very well. Then I am a sinner, 
and you are a sinner, and you, Mary, and you, 
Jane, (and so through the class.) • Well, now, 
I want you to tell me (addressing one child by 
name) what makes you a sinner. What have 
you ever done that was sinful ? I wish you 
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would all think ; for I shall put the same ques- 
tion to each of you, and then I shall tell you 
what I think makes me a sinner. I only want 
you to tell me one thing you ever did in your 
whole Kfe that you now think was sinful. 
' No answer. 

The question being asked of the fourth 
child, she said, "I suppose I have told lies 
sometimes." 

Teacher. — Very well; that is just such an 
answer as I wanted. Now, can none of the 
rest of you answer the question ? 

No answer. 

Teacher. — ^Well, perhaps you do not under- 
stand the question ; and I will ask it differ- 
ently. Should you think it would be a sin 
not to love God ? 

Several children. — Yes, sir. 

Teacher. — ^Well, have you always loved 
God, Matilda? 

Matilda. — Yes, sir. 

Teacher. — What have you ever done to 
show that you loved him ? 

Matilda. — I d^'t know. 

Teacher. — ^Do you love your mother ? 

Matilda. — Mothers dead. 

Teacher. — ^Ah ! I am sorry to hear that, for 
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there is no friend in the world like a good 
mother; but I hope God will take care of 
you, and he is better than father or mother, 
for he never can die, and knows just what 
will make us happy, and will always love 
those who love him. But did you love your 
mother while she was living ? 

Matilda, (weeping.) — ^Yes, sir. 

Teacher, — ^Well, I will not ask you what 
you did to show that you loved her. I sup- 
pose you obeyed her and were kind to her 
and never did what would displease her. Was 
it so? 

Matilda. — Yes, sir ; sometimes. 

Teacher. — ^And have you done any thing 
like this to show that you loved (Jod ? 

Matilda. — No, sir. 

Teacher. — Have you ever thanked Gk>d at 
night for taking care of you through the day? 

Matilda. — Yes, sir: I pray to him every 
night. 

Teacher. — ^Do you pray that he will forgive 
your sins and take care of you ? 

Matilda. — ^Yes, sir. m 

Teacher. — ^What do you say? Can you 
tell me any of the words you use ? 

Matilda. — ^Our Father, who art in heaven. 
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Teacher. — ^Very well. Qt) on : that is not 
all. Can't you say the whole ? 

Matilda, — ^That's all I can say. 

Teacher. — ^But there is nothing about asking 
God to forgive or take care of you in that. 

No reply. 

Teacher. — ^And what do you pray for in the 
morning? 
, Matilda. — My father prays in the morning. 

Teacher. — I am glad of that. And does he 
thank God for taking care of you ? 

Matilda. — Yes, sir. 

Teacher. — What words does he say? Do 
you remember how he than^ God, or what 
he says to God about you ? 

No answer. 

Teacher. — I am afraid Otoi does not re- 
member your prayers any better than you do. 
Have you no brothers or sisters that pray ? 

Matilda. — My sister used to pray ; but she 
is dead. 

Teacher. — ^And where is your sister now ? 

Matilda. — ^Up in the sky. 

Teacher. — ^What makes you think so ? 

Matilda. — Because she was good. 

Teacher, — ^What makes you think she was 
good? 
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Matilda. — ^Because fether says she was ; and 
he is good. 

This brief sketch of an actual exercise pre- 
sents not an exaggerated or singular case, — ^as 
we could easily show by adducing authentic 
histories from other sources. 

" It is said that a lady who has distinguished 
herself in the literary world, in speaking of 
the imperfect conceptions which children form . 
of the meaning of that which seems familiar 
to their elders, confessed that when she was 
a child, in reading Matthew xxii. 40, she verily 
thought 'these two commandments' were two 
large pegs, on which the law and the pro* 
phets, like some kind of long cloaks, were 
hung." 

We have sometimes heard the most highly 
figurative language employed to convey to a 
class of poor, ignorant boys, who have perhaps 
never heard of a Saviour, some simple truth 
of his religion. For example : — 

A teacher began his religious instructions 
by reading from the seventeenth chapter of 
Luke an account of the healing of the lepers. 
His exhortation founded on the passage was 
of this sort: — "Now, my children, you have 
the leprosy of sin on your souls ; you are full 
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of this dreadful disease; Christ is the only 
physician ; he has the balm of Gilead ; fly to 
him to heal you;" and in a strain like this he 
continued eaMiestly and sincerely to address 
his clafiis. A visitor of the school might here, 
perhaps, ask one of the lads, "How could 
Jesus Christ cure these lepers? Could any 
man cure a sick person by just telling him to 
be well ?" The silcoice and vacant stare will 
attest that this is a difficulty which they now 
see for the first time. The teacher is sur- 
prised at their ignorance, and says, "Why, 

'boys, did I not tell you that Christ is the 
Word spoken of in the first chapter of John ? 
don't you remember that he is the Wordf 
To this they agree ; and when the class now 
say that the lepers were healed by Christ, 
because he was the Word, the teacher con- 
gratulates himseK that they have awakened 

. from their temporary forgetfulness ! 

We have reliable authority for saying that 
a class of girls, of good parentage, in one of our 
Western cities, when inquired of what Joseph 
meant when he said to his brethren, on the 
eve of their journey, "See that ye fall not out 
by the way," — some replied that he meant 
to caution them against losing the road ; but 
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the class generally thought it was to guaxd 
them against falling out of the wagons ! 

Who would place any reliance on such 
knowledge, or expect that an ifttelligible im- 
pression could be made on a child's mind of 
the evil of sin, the divine power of Christ, and 
.the testimony of miracles, by such lessons as 
those we have described? 

On the other hand, a course of instruction 
by which the pupil is taught to study dili- 
gently, observe closely, distinguish accurately 
and understand thoroughly, will result in intel- 
ligence, discrimination and quick apprehension. 

§ II. We have now done with question- 
books and forms of instruction ; but we are 
anxious, before dismissing this topic, and at 
the risk of some repetition, to furnish our 
fellow-labourers with a summary of those 
facts and principles in the practice of teach- 
ing which the experience and observation of 
many years and many minds have supplied. 

1. Study all the lesson in the Bible your- 
self. Bead it carefully. Observe its connec- 
tion with what goes before and follows. Con- 
sult Dictionaries, Bible Geographies, Biblical 
Antiquities, Bible Natural Histories and maps 
on the names, placed and subjects which occur. 
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Make these references carefully, and not in 
a hurry ; compare them, and see that you 
understand them, and make notes of such 
illustrations as you wish to use. 

Go over the lesson again with the question- 
book in your hand ; you will probably find many 
topics suggested and inquiries made which did 
not strike you, and references to explanatory 
scriptures which you should consult. This 
course will also suggest the practical instruc- 
tions which the several portions of the passage 
contain. 

2. Appoint for your class such a portion of 
the lesson as you think they can become 
thoroughly acquainted with. Encourage them 
to examine every question, and teach them 
how to study the whole lesson so as to obtain 
a connected knowledge of the entire passage. 
That is, do not let them suppose that they have 
learned the lesson when they have discovered 
the answer to each question. Let them see 
that it is the connection of facts with truths, the 
subject as a whole, that they are to look at ; that 
they must get correct ideas of the entire pass- 
age, and not of detached expressions merely ; 
that they must not only be prepared.to answer 
leading questions correctly, but be able to see 

27 
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why such questions are asked, and what they 
have to do with that which goes before and 
that which follows; so that when they think 
of the lesson it will not be in their minds like 
the column of a spelling-lesson or the page of 
a dictionary, but as a connected and instruct- 
ive narration. 

3. Yourself and your class having thoroughly 
studied the lesson in this way, you meet to- 
gether. You have then two objects. One is, 
to ascertain that they have all studied the 
lesson; and the other, to see that they under- 
stand it and receive its practical instructions. 
It is not always the best way of accomplishing 
this to propound the questions just as they 
occur, and in the very words of the book. 

After such preparation as is above supposed, 
you will feel the happy consciousness of being 
in some measure acquainted with what you 
undertake to teach. You will not feel depend- 
ent on your question-book to supply you with 
words to use to the class ; but, following the 
general train of thought in your own mind, 
you will ask, chiefly in your own words, such 
questions as will show whether the class have 
really studied the passage. You should try to 
make them think aod reason on the facts, and 
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bring them before their minds as actual events, 
in which real personages were concerned, 
whose conduct and character are capable of 
influencing our's, either by way of example or 
warning. It will make the exercise far more 
interesting to diversify it by putting the ques- 
tions in your own language, or just as you 
would do if you had no book but wished to 
discover how well your pupils knew what you 
had both studied. Pursue this plan with the 
whole lesson. That is, having your mind 
stored with its facts and doctrines by previous 
study, let them be brought out in the most 
natural way. 

4. Be guided by circumstances. If you find • 
your class particularly interested in one part 
of the subject, or full of questions about it, 
follow out their inquiries on that point. If 
you perceive that they do not clearly under- 
stand the text or readily admit the truth of 
any statements founded upon it, stop and 
examine the matter with them^ even if it 
should occupy most of the time, provided the 
subject of inquiry be one that is of sufficient 
practical importance to justify such an occupa- 
tion. If you see one child disposed to ridicule 
ov doubt an assertion, t^e pains to convince 
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him of his mistake by reasoning or proof. If 
you discover that something has touched a 
conscience, be not too hasty to pass on until 
you have added something to deepen the Im- 
pression. Be constantly on the watch to discern 
the effects of your teaching. Be guided by 
these effects. Try to leave no point in obscu- 
rity that can be made intelligible, though it 
may cost some time and discussion. 

6. Be sure to make every thing familiar. 
Let the geography of the places mentioned, 
the habits of the age, the character and station 
of the persons, be brought as definitely as 
possible before the mind. Make every scene 
and event real. '* What is the lesson about ?" 
"How long ago did these events occur?" 
"Where did they occur ?" " How old were the 
-personages ?" "Their business, families, con- 
nections, character?" &c. Such inquiries give 
a reality to the people and to the scenes 
which, it is well known, are more or less 
shrouded in a sort of mystery to almost all 
readers of the Bible. Let the inferences you 
draw be natural and evident, — ^not overstrained. 
Do not try to make a passage teach what it 
does not evidently teach, or more than it 
teaches. Avoid thq^ffectation of novelty in 
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your mode of illustration. Shun every thing 
like display or singularity. Be natural and 
plain. Do not turn the service into a source 
of amusement ; but let it be the discharge of a 
solemn, rational and responsible duty in the 
sight of God. 

6. Stuijy diligently the character of Christ 
as a teacher. Observe how he accommodated 
his instructions to the wants, the prejudices, the 
understandings of the people ; how he availed 
himself of their habits and customs, their 
occupations and history, to give form and force 
to his instructions. He descended to their 
level, and showed himself their friend. He 
encouraged their questions, and solved them, 
when proper, without seeking their applause 
of his wisdom, or asserting his superiority. 
He was firm, decided, bold, yet gentle, patieij^ 
and unobtrusive. He approached men as they 
were, and remembered their prejudices and 
their ignorances. His teaching was uniformly 
natural; his illustration of truth plain and 
forcible; his exhortations were not empty 
phrases, urging his hearers to duties they did 
not understand; his instruction and advice 
always went together. He was intelligible to 
every sincere hearer, ajjd impressed his doc- 
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trines by motives and arguments which com- 
mended themselves to every unseared con- 
science. He exemplified in his own life all 
that he taught. His sincerity was never made 
questionable by levity of manner, flagging of 
interest, or wavering of purpose. He was not 
discouraged by his little success, nor .provoked 
by the incredulity with which his assertions 
were received, nor disheartened by the in- 
constancy of his disciples. He truly was " a 
teacher sent from God;" and let all who bear 
that office keep their eye fixed on the one 
model of all perfection. 

The grand characteristic of his teaching 
was simplicity. The language he used was 
fitted to th6 youngest and most illiterate of 
his hearers. With a mind qualified to baffle 
all the learning of the scribes and the wis- 
dom of the philosophers, he used the plainest 
speech of the country, and loved to make his 
instructions familiar to his hearers by referring 
to the most common subjects of their observa- 
tion and by employing the simplest allegories 
and comparisons to fix his lessons in their 
memory. "The common people heard him 
gladly." 

7. But, after all tj^e rules and directions 
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which we or others may prescribe for the 
teacher's guidance, a multitude of difficulties 
will arise which will call for the exercise of 
judgment and prudence, without reference to 
rules or the experience of others. We avail 
ourselves of the following very useful sugges- 
tions, from an intelligent practical teacher, on 
a few points not distinctively presented in the 
preceding pages. 

"I strive," he says, "to keep out of view 
my office as an examiner or lesson-hearer, and 
appear to propose the questions as if for my 
own information or for a mutual discussion 
of the passage. I avoid asking leading ques- 
tions on casuistical and other points, thinking 
it best, in every instance, to obtain the actual 
sentiments of the scholars, that, if erroneous, 
they may be shown to be unreasonable or con- 
trary to revelation, and that, as far as possible, 
their minds may be brought to coincide with 
the principles of the Bible and to acknowledge 
the unerring wisdom of God. Cant terms and 
epithets, and all the ordinary technical lan- 
guage of theology, are avoided, that the chil- 
dren may understand what is spoken, by re- 
ceiving it in a dialect which they are accus- 
tomed to hear. The greater part of my duty 
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consists in oral instruction. If I see evidence 
that the lesson has been carefully studied, I 
find it the most effective plan to make a direct 
moral and' religious improvement, not by a 
formal address, but by an easy conversation, 
in which the duties of religion are presented 
as matters of actual importance and as much 
interwoven with our interests as any of the 
functions or occupations of life. I find that 
the common declamations on the subject of sin 
and piety make no perceptible impression, but 
that the attention of boys of eH grades of in- 
telligence is best secured, and their feelings 
most interested, by plain, appropriate reason- 
ing. It seems to me of great importance to 
avoid artificial manners in speaking to them 
on these topics. The (in most cases uncon- 
scious) affectation of discoursing on religion in 
peculiar tones and with a sanctimonious coun- 
tenance has always appeared to me a serious 
disadvantage in all the methods of inculcating 
.Christian truth, whether in the pulpit, the 
Sunday-school or in conversation. The claims 
of God are reasonable, and they should always 
be exhibited in that light; they are plain, and 
should not be mystified. Of course, there 
should be no dq)arture from strict sobriety of 
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manner, and the pious teacher will not be 
guilty of levity and flippancy in endeavouring 
to treat the subject familiarly. His manner 
and language should always manifest that this 
subject is transcendent in magnitude, and that 
the Bible is to be opened and examined with 
reverence. Children are rational beings, and 
should be treated as such." 

To the question, so often asked. How shall I 
interest my class and keep up their attention ? 
we can only reply, in very general terms, that 
it is not best to use artifices for this purpose. 
Their power will pass away with their novelty ; 
and when you have exhausted your resources 
of entertainment, and return to the good old 
plodding method of study, it will seem dull. 
The time spent in preparing and displaying 
novelties to catch the attention would be much 
more beneficially employed in the thorough 
examination of the lesson; and you will find 
that its proper illustrations and references, 
arising out of the text and subject, if well 
introduced, will furnish all the interest the 
class needs to keep them attentive and inte- 
rested. Some teachers very honestly aim at 
multiplying anecdotes and narratives, — as if 
it were necessary to interlard something for 
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amusement. The consequence is that the 
children are dissatisfied with plain instruction 
from the text, and are always on the watch for 
the "pretty story," just as they are apt to 
pass rapidly over "the reading" to get to the 
picture in their books. The attention is thus 
diverted from the lesson, which loses its cha- 
racter as a practical study and becomes an 
amusement. Few men, however successful at 
first, can long retain the faculty of pleasing in 
this manner. Their illustrations will be ex- 
hausted ; their frequency will break the charm, 
and the lesson become a dull work; or, if some 
new variety of entertainment is introduced, it 
can only postpone this result for a little time. 
Bend all your efforts to make the lesson 
itself the point of attraction. Let your illus- 
trations fix the attention of your pupils more 
vividly on the Bible truth or Bible narrative 
than on yourself or your story. Illuminate 
the lesson as much as you can; but do not 
hold your beautiful lamp between the Bible 
and the eye : let it throw its light whilst itself 
is kept out of view. 

When the sacred text is subjected to regular, 
thorough examination, and is made the promi- 
nent object, its hold upon the mind is much 
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stronger and more .profitable. The interest 
will grow as the knowledge increases. 

Whilst, therefore, we would not discourage 
the use of such illustrations as will really 
elucidate the Scriptures and please your pupils, 
we would have you to use them sparingly and 
to be very select in their adoption. We speak, 
of course, of such as are not drawn directly from 
the Bible, and which consist chiefly of anec- 
dotes, striking events, singular histories, &c. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

§ I. Besides the regular instruction of the 
school in classes, there is often a general ex- 
amination or address by the superintendent or 
pastor of the church, or by an occasional visitor. 
We think there is danger of over-estimating 
such addresses, especially when they are from 
strangers invited as a mere matter of courtesy. 
There is no doubt that a lively, spirited, brief 
examination of the whole school on the lesson 
of the day, or on some general subject, may be 
very useful, or that a short, seasonable ad- 
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dress, on a topic and in a style appropriate to 
the occasion, often produces a good impression. 
But, generally speaking, our reliance should 
be rather on the direct labours of the teachers; 
nor would we think it judicious to abridge 
their time for the sake of a general exhorta- 
tion. We have often known a very solemn 
impression on the minds of a whole class en- 
tirely eflEEtced by an ill-digested, inappropriate, 
though well-meant, speech. 

Casual and inexperienced visitors to Sun- 
day-schools commonly fall into one of two mis- 
takes in these addresses. They do not reflect 
how often, in the nature of things, the common- 
place topics of exhortation have been presented 
to the school; and they occupy the time with 
remarks in a language and style wholly un- 
suited to engage the serious attention of chil- 
dren ; or they think that children must be enter- 
tained with some "thrilling" anecdote or won- 
derful narrative, which they relate, perhaps, in 
the most puerile style. Where there is not a 
special talent for fixing the attention of children 
by some very striking method of address, it may 
be that a few plain, serious remarks, delivered 
in a kind and earnest manner, will win the ears 
of a young audience. But, as before intimated, 
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there is not such an advantage of addresses 
over regular instruction as to justify the sus- 
pension of the studies of the classes whenever 
a stranger happens to visit the school. 

§ II. Personal habits in schools, — If any man 
or woman needs to be circumspect on account 
of the effect of example, it is the Sunday-school 
teacher. And there is no safety for him unless 
this watchfulness is observed everywhere and 
at all times. A casual word may lead to re- 
sults of good or evil of which the speaker has 
not the remotest apprehension. 

One o£ the most important school-habits to 
be cultivated by the teacher is that of uniform, 
punctual, self-denying attendance in his place. 
We are persuaded that it is a very prevalent 
fault among teachers to feel at liberty to at- 
tend school or not, as their convenience or in- 
clination may decide. 

The teller of a bank, the captain of a steam- 
boat, a policeman, might be excused if illness 
or other providential cause should prevent 
their attendance at their respective posts. How 
often do these men go to their employments 
with headaches, and bearing up against weari- 
ness and incipient sickness, under the strong 
^ense of responsibility, and with the conscious- 
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ness that any fiadlure may endanger their hold 
upon their oflSces! How constantly do we ob- 
serve men who have no such consequences as 
these to apprehend resisting the strongest in- 
ducements and persuasions to remain at home, 
on liie plea that their business is too imperative 
to be neglected ! They must be at the counting- 
house. If they cannot walk, they will ride. Or, 
if their vote is wanted at the polls or in the 
legislature, they will be carried thither on their 
beds rather than let the cause suflFer in which 
their hearts are so deeply interested. This spirit 
is wanted in our Christian duties; and, thougb 
we would not encourage the risk of health or life 
to meet Sunday-school engagements, we would 
have teachers feel as strongly bound to them 
as salary, gain, or ambition can bind the men 
of the world to their objects of pursuit. 

A deficiency in this point on the part of the 
teacher is seen at once in the state of his class. • 
Late attendance, frequent absences, by-and-by 
vacancy upon vacancy, tell the reproachful tale. 
And not his class only, but the whole school, in 
all its order and discipline, feels the disastrous 
influence of a single example like this. 

Having established the habit of uniform at- 
tendance, it would be well to make it a rule to 
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avoid every act which would have a tendency to 
diminish a sense of the seriousness of the day's 
occupation, either in our own mind or in the 
minds of our scholars. Let this be our maxim 
when we enter the school, whilst we remain in it, 
and when we leave it. Teachers, it is presumed, 
, -always go to their classes fresh from the place 
of private prayer. If when we enter the school- 
room we find we are some minutes before the 
time, or that the superintendent is some min- 
utes behind it, let us be on our guard lest the 
mannei^in which we spend the interval shall 
dissipate our seriousness and distract our 
thoughts. We may find, for instance, a knot 
of teachers in pleasant discussion about the 
alterations of the place of worship, or the new 
tune which the choir has introduced, or some 
other topic of equal or greater importance. 
The scholars are also amusing themselves in 
their own way, and the inducement is very 
strong to join the circle. But, before we give 
way to the inclination, let us remember the 
object for which we came; let us remember 
that the scholars will receive their impression 
of the importance of the exercises of the school 
from the conduct of the teachers ; that they 
win not distinguish the subject of our conver- 
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sation, whether theological and scriptural, or 
secular and trifling. All they see is that their 
teachers like to have a pleasant talk together 
as long as they can, before they are obliged to 
take their seats with them. Think, also, how 
often such conversations are mingled with 
smiles and laughter, and how this appearance 
will contrast with the devotional employments 
and scriptural lessons that are to follow. Re- 
flect how much such conversation, even for a 
few minutes, may disengage the thoughts of 
the teacher ^from the practical instructions 
he has to administer to the class. As soon, 
then, as we enter the school-room, let us go di- 
rectly to* our own seat. If none of our pupils 
have arrived, we will lose nothing by giving 
the lesson one more look. If there should be 
one, or two, or more, it is a precious oppor- 
tunity to drop some kind inquiry, to direct the 
thoughts to the object of instruction, to pre- 
pare the mind for the occupations of the school^ 
and to give a Sabbath complexion to the whole 
scene. This is the time for familiar, friendly 
intercourse with the class individually. Now 
we may learn much more of the character of 
each boy than when all are assembled and 
the lesson is in progress. The one addressed 
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will see that we take a real interest in him, 
that we are willing to talk with him and teach 
him even out of the prescribed hours. We 
cannot want occupation for this extra time. 
If we have nothing special in the way of per- 
sonal instruction or inquiry, we may take this 
interval to communicate some interesting fact 
which has come to our knowledge, or to con- 
verse on the library-books that have been read 
and discover what impressions have been 
made. Indeed, the man must be dull and un- 
observant who can find nothing useful to talk 
about for a few minutes with a child or youth, 
anywhere. 

We would add, let the same devotedness 
mark our conduct whilst in the school. Let 
us keep up the spirit of the lesson, and let 
not our manner indicate weariness or a loss 
of interest. If we get through the prescribed 
exercises before the school is dismissed, we can 
fill up the time with additional comments and 
practical improvement. We need not lose a 
moment. Let us stay by the class until the 
school is closed, and then let them not see in our 
behaviour or conversation any thing inconsist- 
ent with the solemn instructions and admoni- 
tions that have been occupying their attention. 

28* 
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There is a class of habits more strictly per- 
sonal than those we have specified; but so 
obvious is their evil character and influence 
that we need only mention them. Among 
them are the use of tobacco in any form; 
slovenliness of person or dress; foppishness 
and affectation ; a studied regard to fashion ; 
display of trinkets or finery of any kind; 
vulgarism of manner or expression; inatten- 
tion ; gaping ; lolling ; yawning ; idleness ; jest- 
ing; absence of mind; the use of drawling 
tones and cant phrases ; moroseness or assumed 
gravity ; impatience and fretfulness. 

Every thing that borders on singularity 
should be avoided, if children are expected to 
receive unmixed impressions of good. People 
who have the reputation of being odd or eccen- 
tric often make very entertaining, but seldom 
wise, instructors. Judgment is a grand requi- 
site in those who would guide children. 

There are many other personal habits which 
a teacher may entail on his class, to their great 
social, if not moral, injury, but which possibly 
never occur to him as engaging their notice. 
Not a word, not a gesture, not an omission, 
is indifferent or unimportant when witnessed 
by a child. All we do, and all we fail to do, 
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is noted by these sagacious and imitative ob- 
servers. With what caution should we regu- 
late our language and conduct so as not to 
ofiend one of these little ones ! 

Even a heathen poet could say concerning 
this subject, The highest reverence is due to 
the child. Many a man has felt this, too late, 
when he has seen his offspring corrupted by 
his own careless indulgences or transgressions. 
A striking instance is reported of one of the 
most licentious of modem English poets, who 
was asked by a friend whether he had never 
regretted the publication of certain poems. 
"I never did so," he replied, ''until I had a 
son old enough to read them." 

§111. Having treated of the books and 
methods of instruction proper to be used in 
our schools, and also of the in-door duties of 
teachers, we will now advert to a very large 
class of important duties belonging to the 
teacher out of school. 

To understand the relative importance of 
these duties and their bearing one upon the 
other, the teacher's views should be compre- 
hensive. Let him consider that to diffuse 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ over this fallen world is an undertaking 
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of amazing magnitude ; that, the strength and 
grace of Almighty God being the sole depend- 
ence of his people, the attempt, which would 
otherwise be preposterous, is rational and 
practicable; that the means of doing this 
great work must be multiplied many thousand- 
fold before any very sensible advance will be 
made ; and that the provision or preparation of 
these means is, to a large extent, in the hands 
of Sunday-school teachers. They have it in 
their power to make early impressions on the 
subject of the "great salvation ;" to inform and 
guide the understandings of their pupils, and 
to bring them within the range of holy in- 
fluences ; and hence it becomes their duty to 
endeavour to draw into these schools every 
child who is destitute of moral and religious 
training and who can be persuaded to attend, 
and also to see to it that, when entered, he 
or she is properly instructed, watched over, 
visited and retained imder good and faithful 
instruction. 

Every child in our Sunday-schools is to be 
regarded by his teacher as having moral and 
physical capacity sufficient, if sanctified, to 
extend the blessings of knowledge and salva- 
tion among his fellow-creatures, and as being 
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put under the teacher's care to be trained for 
this selfeame end. 

Has not every teacher, then, work enough 
and excitement enough to exhaust every 
power and effort which he may be disposed 
to apply to the work before him ? Why then 
does he not give all diligence to this simple, 
single object, and do the work which his hands 
find to do at once and without delay ? 

If there has ever been a period in modern 
times at which a sound mind in a sound body 
could be made available to the good of man 
and the glory of God, that period is the pre- 
sent. Wherever we turn our eyes, in every 
quarter and corner, we see something that 
can be done and ought to be done. In our 
cities, for example, what street, lane or alley 
can be found in which the hand of Christian 
kindness can find no woe to reUeve, no want 
to supply, no wanderer to reclaim, no inquirer 
to guide, no ignorance to enlighten, no sinful 
practice to correct, no Christian duty to in- 
culcate, no neglect of duty to rebuke ? Go 
where we will in this wide world, there is good 
to be done ; and we are commanded to do good 
unto all men as we have opportunity; and 
this is done, not by waiting for opportunities 
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to come to us, but by seeking opportunities, 
as our divine Master did : " He went ahoui' to 
do good. The obligation to lead lives of useM- 
ness involves no neglect of social and private 
duties : on the contrary, it embraces them all. 
As connected with Sunday-schools, our pro- 
vince of labour is almost boundless. Whether 
superintendents, teachers or friends, our efforts 
may be properly extended until they embrace 
not only all the members of the school or 
class in which we are specially interested, but 
their parents, brothers and sisters, associates 
and neighbours. The Sunday-school teacher 
who is wise and fedthfol may secure to himseK 
an open door into all these relations of life. 

1. To his ovm class. They are the imme- 
diate objects of his care and the subjects of 
his chief responsibility. They see and hear 
more of. him than all others do, and his influ- 
ence upon their opinions and conduct is direct. 
It is constant, too ; for he is known not only as 
the teacher in school but as the friendly visitor 
at home. From his lips they receive counsel 
and instruction, in his prayers they have a 
large interest, and on his sympathy they have 
a right to rely. 

2. To the rest of ths school in which he 
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teaehes. His example of punctuality, sobriety 
and fidelity speaks to every other teacher; 
and the good order and attention of his class 
make it a model or a reproach to every other 
in the room that has not an equally faithful 
teacher. A serious, steady teacher is a bless- 
ing to a school even if it were possible that 
he should be doing no good to his inmiediate 
pupils. 

3. To the families of his scholars. The 
friend of the child is the friend of the parent. 
Even if the parents never saw him, and know 
him only through the report of their children, 
the books they bring home, and the improve- 
ment of their minds, habits and morals, his in- 
fluence through these channels would be very 
decided. But when to these are added his 
frequent visits, his friendly conversation, his 
special loan of a book or tract for the benefit 
of the father or mother, elder brother or 
sister, the family of his pupil will not be losers 
by the connection. And whatever influence 
reaches them extends, — ■ 

4. To the neighbours of those families. 
There is a much greater unity among the 
humbler class (whose case we have particularly 
in view) than among richer people. From 
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their condition and way of life, there is more 
sympathy and community of feeling, and less 
of reserve and independence among neigh- 
bours and acquaintances, than in other circles. 
The domestic history of each house is known 
to every other family in the coui't or street. 
An improvement or novelty — ^if it is no more 
than a new piece of furniture — ^wiU often stir 
up the whole neighbourhood to imitation. 
Let a family in such a situation become gra- 
dually benefited through their Sunday-school 
attendants, and whatever improvement in man- 
ners. Sabbath-keeping, Bible-reading, &c. they 
exhibit, will have its silent elGfect upon the 
friends and neighbours. 

5. To the Church, The faithful teacher is 
likely to be faithful in all his Christian duties, 
to be active in every good work as he has 
opportunity, and to be anxious to do good to 
all men. His experience and observation 
teach him more of the necessity of active 
Christian benevolence than those can feel who 
never attempt to instruct the ignorant or visit 
the poor, and who can "be said to know no- 
thing of the degradation that exists around 
them and the perishing condition of multi- 
tudes of neglected souls. His example alone 
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is worth much to the Church ; but he is, be- 
sides, directly iustrumental in finding employ- 
ment for those who stand idle, in encouraging 
the feeble-minded, helping the feeble-handed, 
bringing worshippers to the sanctuary, chil- 
dren to the school, and souls to the Saviour. 

6. To the public. Whatever tends to pro- 
mote morality and religion, preserve order, 
advance education, extend the habit of read- 
ing and turn the hearts of parents to their chil- 
dren, is a^public blessing. The citizen who la- 
bours for such objects does more for the pros- 
perity of the place of his abode than he would 
if he made it the centre of trade to the whole 
nation. When the Bible, the Lord's day, the 
church, the school and the book receive their 
due attention in a community, there is a pious, 
educated, industrious and happy people, who 
have learned their personal, social and public 
duties from the highest source, and are a 
blessing to the State. Whatever influence 
contributes to such a result in a family gives 
that much to the public ; and if this should 
be too small to be perceptible, the fault lies 
with those whose neglect makes it small. For 
let every Sujaday-schopl teacher be faithful, and, 
however insignificant the influence of each sepa- 
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rately maybe, the aggregate would be powerful. 
If all the members of a class of six or ten were 
to be converted, and all their families con- 
verted, and all their neighbourhoods made 
places of prayer, what would they be among 
so many ? But let the ten or twenty teachers 
in one school, the five hundred or one thousand 
teachers in one district, and the one or two hun- 
dred thousand in the United States, — ^let all 
these be faithful, and then will many scholars, 
schools, families, neighbourhoods and churches 
be blessed, and the whole community will bear 
testimony to the influence of faithful teaching. 
Surely our sympathies must be awakened 
by the mass of guilt and wretchedness which 
is continually accumulating around us, and 
which nothing can remove or mitigate but the 
knowledge of the gospel of the grace of God. 
If our schools are not multiplied fourfold, and 
that very speedily, the generation which we 
might influence will be beyond our reach. 
We may think that though the ignorance 
of adults is not to be generally enlightened, 
though the mature sot, or libertine, or infidel, 
or scofler, is not to be reached, we have the 
children, and we can impress truth upon their 
minds, and, with God's blessing on our efFortB, 
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we can turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan to the service of Grod. 
But on what is this expectation founded ? How 
long is this golden opportunity to last ? What 
space is given us for this great work? Is 
every thing ready to go on with it ? 

Surely, surely there is reason for prayer 
and deep devotion among us, — opportunities, 
claims, motives, many enough and strong 
enough. The eye can scarcely turn to a spot 
where something must not be done for the 
good of man, something which none but the 
disciples of Christ feel under any obligation 
to do; and it is obvious that our work as 
Sunday-school teachers may be carried out 
everywhere, among all ranks, classes and ages. 
Shall we not then, while health and strength 
and reason are granted to us, enlarge our 
sphere of labour ? Let our affections go forth 
in warm and generous action; let us leave the 
narrow, stinted and heartless round of duties, 
and live and act and pray as becomes the sub- 
jects of God's glorious government and the dis- 
ciples of the compassionate Redeemer. There 
is enough to do ; this is the time to do it ; we 
are the persons to do it; and woe be to us if we 
refuse, neglect or delay to do it. 
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Such a survey as this of the province of 
duty which a Sunday-school teacher is called 
to fill, should lead . him to faithful self-^exa- 
mination ; the leading topics of which we will 
briefly suggest. 

I am a teacher of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Though not called to the respon- 
sibilities of a minister of the gospel, in the 
popular use of that phrase, I profess to be 
acting under the authority of the great Teacher 
sent from God. I must be regarded, there- 
fore, as a messenger from Christ to the mem- 
bers of my class, — ^as though God did beseech 
them by me ; and I am even supposed to stand 
in Christ's place and to plead with them to 
be reconciled to God. I feel that to do this 
with intelligence and fidelity requires a large 
supply of grace and wisdom ; and this I am 
promised in answer to prayer. God is faith- 
ful and true, and my anxiety should be that 
I may be faithful and true to him. I am 
placed under his moral government, and he 
has given me powers and faculties to be em- 
ployed in his service. Do I feel it to be an 
exalted privilege to live under a government 
BO holy and just and administered for the 
glory of God and the highest happiness of 
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his intelligent universe ? Do I with childlike 
simplicity yield my own will and purposes to 
the will and purposes of God? Have I no 
desires or affections but such as I think 
agreeable to the divine will, and such as have 
a tendency to make me more holy and happy 
and to advance the holiness and happiness of 
those over whom I have an influence ? Can 
I declare before God that all my powers of 
body and mind are joyfully and unreservedly 
consecrated to him ? Have I stated seasons 
of prayer and self-examination^ particularly 
with reference to my duties as a teacher? 
And are they observed with punctuality and 
with increasing pleasure and advantage ? Do 
I find, upon the review of a month or a year, 
that the world, with its cares and pleasures, 
has been left in the distance, and that the 
scenes and events of eternity have become 
more clear, definite and superlatively import- 
ant? Does my anxiety to be found faithful 
increase ? And do my prayers become more 
fervent and importunate as Sabbaths and 
seasons of instruction pass away leaving the 
hearts of my pupils unimpressed and appa- 
rently farther from God than when they first 
came under my care ? Have I faith in God ? 

. 29* 
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Have I full confidence that the truth which I 
teach is the truth which God has revealed, 
and that through this truth the soul is to be 
sanctified ? Do I teach it with a deep convic- 
tion that it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth ? And, after faith- 
fully instructing my class, do I expect to see 
the fruits of faith in their life and conversa- 
tion ? And do they see that I am disappointed 
and grieved if such fruits do not appear ? Is 
it a matter perfectly understood between me 
and my pupils that I am seeking the salva- 
tion of their souls, and that their conversion 
to God at this time, and under my instruction, 
is the burden of my prayers and interces- 
sions? 

And as to my manner of teaching, is it 
simple, intelligent, gentle, affectionate, patient 
and solemn ? Will my children testify of me 
that I seem to speak what I know and to feel 
what I speak ? When I disclose to them the 
evil of sin and its dreadful power over their 
hearts, do they see evidence of my sincere 
sympathy with their lost state? And when 
I urge them to flee from the wrath to come 
and to lay hold of the hope set before them in 
the gospel, do I give them no occasion to say 
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in their heaxts, If my teacher really loves me, 
and believes me to be in so much danger, 
would he be so easy about me? Would he 
close his book and dismiss me Sabbath after 
Sabbath with so light a heart, if he really 
thought I were leaving the school as the 
enemy of God and liable every moment to 
perish irrecoverably in my sins? 

What is the state of feeling among my as- 
sociates in labour? Does a spirit of prayer 
and supplication prevail among us? Is there 
a disposition to daily mutual exhortation? 
Do the fruits of the Spirit^such as meekness, 
forgiveness, forbearance, gentleness and peace- 
abound in our hearts and lives ? or do pride, 
selfishness, jealousy and heartburnings deform 
them ? Do we realize the extent of our influ- 
ence over each other, and how much the cold-, 
ness, waywardness and unbelief of one may 
dishearten and alienate the ninety-and-nine ? 
Finally, in what am I denying myself for 
Christ's sake? What cross am I bearing? In 
what do I follow Christ? Have I any of the 
spirit of the teachers who first propagated the 
gospel,— of him who counted all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ, 
-—of Him whose meat it v^siB to do the will 
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of his heavenly Father ? Am I endeavouring 
to train those under my care to live not unto 
themselves, but unto Him that died for them? 
And when they come up into the active scenes 
of life, will they add to the strength and glory 
of the Church of the redeemed, and cause 
their influence to be felt on the side of truth 
and holiness, from shore to shore, and from the 
river to the ends of the earth? 

The teacher whose life and heart will bear 
such scrutiny as is here suggested may assure 
himself that his labour will not be in vain in 
the Lord. For if there is any one department 
of our blessed Master's service in which the 
faithful labourer is more certainly, promptly 
and liberally remunerated than in another, it 
is the Sunday-school, To this point we have 
a cloud of witnesses. 

We knew a teacher — now, we trust, reaping 
his reward in the world of glory — who began 
to teach in a Sunday-school in 1818. At first 
he was influenced to do so by the persuasions 
of others, — himself a stranger to the constrain- 
ing love of Christ. In about a year after, 
through those means of grace to which his 
connection with the Sunday-school introduced 
him, he was brought to repentance. Animated 
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by Christian love, he embraced every oppor- 
tunity for usefulness, and for nearly twenty 
years was engaged not only three times on the 
Lord's day, but statedly, four evenings in the 
week, in the work of instruction, or assisting 
in conducting meetings for the benefit of the 
families and neighbours of the members of 
his classes, — and this whilst actively engaged, 
during the whole day, in a laborious business. 

By reference to his class-books, in which he 
entered not only the names, but the circum- 
stances, of the members of his classes, it has 
been found that eighty of the females and 
twenty-six of the males attending these classes 
made a profession of religion either during 
their attendance upon them or soon after having 
left them. Of the young men thus instructed, 
eight were preparing for the ministry, and two 
had entered upon that duty. Ninety-three are 
known to have become Sunday-school teachers. 

In a school within our knowledge, which was 
established in 1829, fourteen teachers have 
laboured, only three of whom were professors 
of religion at the commencement. Of these, 
all but one are now professors. Of two hun- 
dred children connected with the same school 
during the same time, one hundred and thirty- 
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three (or all but sixty-seven) profess to have 
become converted to the faith of the gospel. 

Of one hundred and thirty-six persons ad- 
mitted to a church in Connecticut in one year, 
one hundred and eleven were connected with 
the Sunday-school. 

A teacher lately informed us that, upon look- 
ing over his class-books for seventeen years, 
he ascertained that three-fourths of his pupils 
had become professors of religion, and several 
of them gospel ministers at home and abroad. 

As further evidence to the same point, and 
also as an illustration of the frame of mind in 
which our labours must be performed .to be 
thus blessed, we cite a case stated by an emi- 
nent clergyman, the circumstances of which 
were personally known to him : — 

A young lady, whom he did not doubt was 
a true Christian, had taken charge of a Bible- • 
class of fourteen young ladies. She had been 
engaged many years in this interesting service, 
but entirely without success : no visible good 
resulted from her efforts. 

In progress of time it pleased God to remove 
from her, in a very sudden and distressing 
manner, a particular and intimate friend. In 
consequence of .this event, she visited the rela- 
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tion ai whose house her friend died, and stayed 
for some weeks, to comfort her in her sorrow. 
During all this time the bereaving providence 
of God was exciting her Christian graces and 
drawing her thoughts and aflfections away from 
the world and fixing them more intently and 
exclusively on heavenly and divine things. At 
length she felt impelled to return to her Bible- 
class. Her spirituality of mind had been 
greatly increased ; and, with a love for souls 
to which the Spirit of grace alone gives birth, 
and with desires of glorifying God such as she 
had never felt before, she entered anew upon 
the duties of a teacher. At the giving out of 
the hymn upon her first meeting with the class, 
such were the strong feeling and deep solemnity 
of her countenance and manner that a power- 
ful impression was produced, and one member 
of the class was led, in that selfsame hour, 
to ask what she should do to be saved. Her 
conviction resulted in conversion to God during 
the next week. 

The subject of the lesson for the following 
Sabbath was the freeness of the gospel oflfer 
of salvation ; and they were required to search 
the Bible to find evidences and illustrations 
of it. When they assembled for the exercise, 
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the feeUngs of every heart were too powerful 
for an attendance upon it: the whole class 
bowed before the signal presence of the Spirit 
of grace; and the power of the most high 
Gbd was wondrously displayed. Eleven of 
the fourteen pupils submitted themselves to 
God, and became exemplary followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and thus the labour of a 
single Sabbath or two, expended under the in- 
fluence of a deeply^spiritual feeling, received a 
blessing from God which had been withheld 
from years of formal service. 

We have thus followed out the labour of the 
teacher to some of its results as they are seen 
in the developement of character. We will 
now reverse the order of inquiry, and (adopt- 
ing the language of another) suppose for a 
moment that you could summon arouijd you 
some* of the most prosperous and influential 
men of business, some of the most devoted 
and useful preachers of the gospel, some of the 
ablest advocates and judges and some of the 
most distinguished legislators of our country. 
Suppose you could do this as easily as you can 
now call your classes together, and could open 
the Bible before them and impress its great 
truths upon their hearts and consciences and 
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give a permanent shape to their whole cha- 
racter. Would you not esteem it an honour 
and a privilege ? And could you possibly exert 
80 mighty an influence in any other way? 

Consider, then, what are the facts in the 
case. Have you not actually before you, 
every Sabbath, some of the future ministers 
of the Church and rulers of the country, 
some of the great merchants and bankers, 
jurists, legislators and physicians, of the next 
forty years ? That little boy who now listens 
to you with so much interest, and whose heart 
and intellect you are helping to fashion, — ^may 
he not one day preach the everlasting gospel 
to the Hindoos or the Chinese? And that 
other lad, whom you found in a cellar and 
allured to your school-room, — ^may he not, in 
your own lifetime, be at the head of business 
in some town or city? Among those whose 
characters you are forming on the eternal basis 
of scriptural truth, one may be a Howard, 
another a Martyn, one a Whitefield, another 
a Eobert Hall or Jonathan Edwards. 

What an influence! What an advantage, to 
have the first training, to direct the moral power, 
of a great nation ! And yet this is the actual 
prerogative of Sunday-school teachers, wher- 

30 
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ever the system is carried into fall and complete 
effect. Nor is their influence, as teachers, at 
an end when the pupil leaves the class; nay, 
it has produced its grandest results when it 
.is seen not only in all the common walks 
of life, but in the high places of society, — ^hold- 
ing the awful balance of justice, wielding the 
powers of argument and persuasion, presiding 
over all the civil rights and institutions of a 
great people, and shining in the golden can- 
dlestick of. the Church. It is their higher 
privilege to assist in training up their classes 
"for glory and honour and immortality, in 
making them kings and priests unto God and 
the Lamb." What power to do good ! What 
honour is conferred upon every faithful teacher ! 
and — need we add? — what amazing responsi- 
bility is here ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

VISITING. 



It is the glory of the' Sunday-school, as it 
is of religion itself, that it is adapted to the 
circumstances and necessities of all, of every 
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class and age; and that multitudes who cannot 
be brought under its direct influence may be 
made to feel its power through the medium of 
others. 

The weekly visit of the teacher, the circu- 
lation of library-books, and the mingling of 
virtuous and well-behaved Sunday-school chil- 
dren with others in the streets and at common 
schools, are working insensibly but surely on 
the best interests of our race. The more de- 
voted, consistent and active the teacher is, the 
further and the deeper will this influence ex- 
tend, and the sooner will the institution accom- 
plish its great and glorious purposes. 

The Sunday-school teacher can reach those 
whom no other instrumentality can reach; and 
he can exert an influence on all ranks of 
society, in the humble, quiet discharge of his 
duties, which no one else can exert. It is im- 
possible to trace the influence of such a man 
as Harlan Page, humble and comparatively 
obscure as he was while he lived : there was no 
rank too elevated to be reached by it, and no 
piety too fervent to be improved and warmed 
by it. • A bright Christian example shines as 
far in the humblest as in the highest position, 
if it shines in as full strength; and it is 
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believed that the class of persons most easily 
influenced by it is incomparably greater among 
those who need the benefit of Sunday-schools 
than among those who may be religiously in- 
structed without them. 

§ I. We know of no branch of a teacher's 
duty out of school so important^ and at the 
same time so much neglected, as that of visiT- 
IKG. And for this reason we feel constrained 
to devote to it considerable attention. We 
shall treat, — 

1. Of its design and importance ; and, 

2. Of the time and mode of discharging it. 
1. The object of all intercourse between the 

teacher and pupil should be improvement. It 
has been already said that the teacher, to teach 
wisely and aptly, needs an intimate knowledge 
of the circumstances of the pupil when out of 
school, which are likely to exert a much greater 
influence over him than the instruction of an 
hour or two, once a week, in the Sunday-school. 
A thorough knowledge of these circumstances 
will enable him to counteract indirectly what 
may be in them of evil, and to take to his aid 
what may be in them that is salutary and 
agreeable, and thus adapt his whole course of 
instruction to the peculiar temptations, habits 
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and associations of each individual of his 
class. 

These circumstances, however, are not to 
be learned by occasional, momentary inter- 
course on the Sabbath, when every inducement 
exists to behave with propriety and to show 
the best traits of character. There are chil- 
dren, it is true, who even then are unable to 
restrain their vicious inclinations and are in- 
deed more open and positive in their trans- 
gression than at home; but ordinarily very 
little is known of the child by the teacher 
who only meets him in the class. 

The feelings of a pupil are scarcely ever 
disclosed in presence of his mates ; and, indeed, 
it is one of the most difficult tasks that can be 
attempted, to correct this habit of false modesty, 
properly called rank pride. The answer to a 
very plain question is sometimes withheld en- 
tirely through fear of a smile or a jog from 
one who occupies the next seat, and whose jog 
or smile is perhaps designed only to prevent 
an answer from any one else, because he can- 
not give one himself. 

If, in the ordinary exercise of the school, so 
little can be known of the actual capacity or 
attainments of a child, how much less may we 

30* 
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expect to know of character and feeling! In 
this view, we cannot but consider the Sunday- 
school teacher who neglects to see his pupils 
elsewhere (from whatever: cause) as neglecting 
to avail himself of the most important means 
by which he may understand and faithfully 
discharge his duty. 

We observe in this connection that what- 
ever obligation rests upon the teacher in re- 
spect to this matter is laid also in some de- 
gree upon the superintendent. He cannot, 
ordinarily, be expected to know as much of the 
whole school as each teacher knows of his. own 
class; but he should have such a general ac- 
quaintance with the domestic situation and 
daily habits of each teacher and pupil as will 
enable him to administer the discipline and 
instruction of the school with fidelity and dis- 
cretion. 

The late Dr. Bedell states as the grand rea- 
son which will always serve to account fpr any 
depression in any branch of our schools, the 
failure of teachers in the duty of visitation : — 
''I am fully persuaded that without this, in a 
very large extent, no scheme can succeed. As 
a remedy for the evil, it has been supposed 
that the employment of a Sunday-school mis- 
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sionary might be beneficial; but valuable as 
the services of a Sunday-school missionary 
may be, they cannot, by any kind of possi- 
bility, make up the deficiency of the teachers' 
visits. 

" One grand object of a teacher, in his visits 
to the children of his peculiar charge, is to 
awaken an interest, and to kindle and keep 
warm the attachment of those children to 
himself; and this can never be done by any 
kind of proxy, no matter how valuable. In a 
matter where the listening to instruction is so 
entirely voluntary, and depends so much on 
the awakened affections of the scholars, as 
does Sunday-school instruction, nothing can 
secure regularity of attendance, nothing in- 
sure attention to the teaching, nothing com- 
mand general good behaviour and respect to 
the teacher, but the affections of the child, won 
through the medium of friendly visitation." 

And he expresses his decided conviction 
that, though a Sunday-school teacher may 
attend to the duties of the school-room with 
the most singular fidelity, he will inevitably 
fail if he does not wind about him the domes- 
tic sympathies of the children. "I think that 
some of the difficulties on the subject of visit- 
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ing have originated in the impression on the 
mind of many a teacher that if he visits the 
children of his charge he most, of necessity, 
go in the character of a kind of preacher. This 
is, however, in my estimation, by no means 
the view of the subject which ought to be 
taken. The teacher, wherever he goes, onght 
most unquestionably to endeavour, as far as 
the circumstances of the case may aUow it, to 
press the concerns of religion upon the child ; 
but the great object of such visits is to gain 
affection and confidence and thus pave the 
way for an influence over the mind. If it 
should happen that even no direct religious 
intercourse could be had at the time, one great 
object would be gained if he secures the re- 
spect ajid affections of the children." 

And ^ain: — "No school can succeed as it 
ought, without a persevering and full discharge 
of this duty; and, though I ain disposed to 
make all necessary allowances for the difficul- 
ties of the case, I see no way of making any 
school prosperous unless the teachers, in the 
spirit of the gospel, will find some way of 
making sacrifices of time and effort and con- 
centrating those sacrifices to this important 
and interesting duty." 
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. The design of visiting is manifold. 

It is to obtain a knowledge of the pupiVa 
home. Here lies the controlling influence. 
Ministers, teachers and friends may do much, 
but home will always do most, towards forming 
the habits and char«u5ter. Hence a good home 
is better than a princely fortune. Moreover, 
the good influence of the school (whatever 
its extent) will be soonest seen in the habits 
of subjection, seriousness, industry and truth 
shown at home. Good Sunday-school teaching 
may well be called the affectionate and judi- 
cious application of Christian discipline as the 
basis of domestic economy. 

It is (as Dr. Bedell observes) to win the 
confidence and affection of the pupil. If you 
know his father and mother, the look of his 
house, the number, age, occupation and cha- 
racter of his brothers and sisters, his play- 
ground, his neighbours' houses, his garden, 
trees and scenery, there is always something 
in common between you for conversation, illus- 
tration and sympathy. 

It is also to secure the confidence and co- 
operation of parents. This is ail-but indis- 
pensable to the teacher's success. Besides 
the knowledge he obtains of the feelings and 
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views of parent43, (which are worthy of defer- 
ence and respect from those who have any 
care of their children,) he gives them an 
opportunity to know his views and feelings. 
They are thenceforth more disposed to favour 
his wishes and plans. Where this confidence 
exists between the teacher and the parent, it 
sensibly strengthens the influence of both upon 
the child. 

Each visit affords the teacher an opportu- 
nity to extend the influence of religion beyond 
the circle of his class, and, as just now inti- 
mated, enables him to reach many who are 
beyond the range of any other agency for this 
purpose. By an affectionate, seasonable, ap- 
propriate prayer with the child and its parents 
and others of the family; by a word of coun- 
sel, courteously and respectfully thrown out; 
by an expression of Christian sympathy ; by 
the loan of a book ; by an invitation to church 
or to a prayer-meeting; and by many other 
ways that are constantly occurring to an intel- 
ligent, watchful Christian, the kingdom of the 
Bedeemer may be greatly advanced by faithful 
^ Sunday-school visitation. 

It has been regarded by many wise and 
good men as a defect in the machinery which 
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Protestant Christians employ to propagate the 
truth and influence of the gospel, that it has 
nothing to correspond with what in the Papal 
Church is known as the Sisterhood of Charity; 
and, to supply it, it has been proposed to set 
apart, for the specific service of the poor, the 
sick, the desolate and the erring, an order of 
women to be called " deaconesses." Several in- 
stitutions for the instruction and "training of 
such persons have been established and have 
been attended with most gratifying success. 
If our Sunday-school workers would avail 
themselves of the facilities which their rela- 
tion to the families of their pupils affords for 
administering seasonably and judiciously to 
the temporal and spiritual well-being of the 
poor and suffering, the need of a distinct class 
of Christian servants would be in a great 
measure obviated. It is to our reproach that 
the social benefits of the Sunday-school have 
been so greatly restricted. 

§ II. Of the time and manner of visiting^ — 
So far as the children only are concerned, and 
where the circumstances of each party will 
admit it, much more direct good may be ex- 
pected from the visits of children to their 
tegCchers than from the visits of teachers to 
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them. The sacrifice of the influence which 
the teacher's visit has on the family and the 
neighbourhood is, however, very great. Chil- 
dren are often absent or engaged when the 
teacher calls; and before parents, or in the 
midst of domestic business and scenes, it is 
difficult to introduce and sustain the desirable 
conversation. We presume many a teacher 
who reads these lines has had occasion to re- 
gret the entire uselessness of a visit, in con- 
sequence of domestic circumstances which 
could not be controlled. 

But the visits of the class to the teacher are 
exposed to no such obstacles or interruptions. 
In his own house or room he can govern the 
circumstances so as to secure such an inter- 
view as he desires. The visit itself implies a 
respect and regard for the teacher which 
must make him feel some peculiar degree of 
interest in its result. He must feel disposed 
to gain still more of their kind and respect- 
ful feeling and to promote still further their 
growth in knowledge and holiness. 

But the chief advantage of this mode of 
intercourse is the saving of time. In ordinary- 
cases the teacher's time is much more valuable 
and much less at command than the child's; 
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and the child can, therefore, better accom- 
modate the teacher in this point than the 
teacher the child. In visiting a class of eight 
children, in town or country, it is safe to esti- 
mate each visit — including the time of going 
and returning — at one hour. This would be 
eight hours in a week of the time of a me- 
chanic, merchant, or professional man, and is 
no trivial sacrifice. Now, let the teacher fix 
upon a time for the children to visit him, and 
he may have an uninterrupted interview of 
one whole hour, at an expense of no more than 
that hour of his own time. This is certainly 
an important consideration. 

How these visits to the teacher shall bo 
made, depends very much upon the mutual 
convenience of the parties concerned; nor is 
it necessary to establish any general principle 
on the subject. Sometimes the state of a class 
may be such as to make individual visits most 
expedient for two or three, and a collective 
visit most expedient for the other members. 
If an unusual seriousness is found in any child 
of reserved and timid temper, a private inter- 
view with a judicious and affectionate teacher 
may lead to an expression of views and feelings 

31 
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which would be sought in vain in presence oi 
the whole class. 

Some are always embarrassed, even by the 
simplest question, if others are listening for 
a reply; but this embarrassment is greatly 
diminished by being alone with a Mend and 
having time to reflect and confidence to speak. 
The fear of what others will say or think is 
taken away when the interview is confined to 
a single child and its teacher; and sometimes 
this fear seals the lips while the heart longs to 
reveal its bitterness. 

The teacher's occupations or accommodations 
may not allow him to receive his class indivi- 
dually. Perhaps he has only one or two hours 
in the week for this object, and can have the 
desired place of meeting but once, and then at 
a given time. In such a case a collective visit 
is all the circumstances will allow. 

Some teachers may be unable, or think 
themselves unable, to interest a single child 
by himself, while they would succeed with the 
advantage of competition, or with the life and 
spirit which numbers give to such an exercise; 
and others, on the contrary, may find the soli- 
tary interview much more pleasant and profit- 
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able than those aj:e at which the whole class 
are present. 

It will appear, from iiki& allusion to actual 
cases, that no rule can be prescribed which 
may not be, at times, more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. Every teacher 
' must adapt himself to circumstances. The 
sum of our counsels is, that visits of teachers 
and children should be reciprocal, and as 
often as convenient; should be paid and re- 
ceived in private, as far as the respective cir- 
cumstances of the parties will admit; and 
should always be improved, to a greater or 
less degree, for personal and affectionate reli- 
gious conversation. 

As to the manner or subject of conversation 
most suitable to further the design of Sunday- 
school visitation, a volume might be written, 
but a few words must suffice. 

To every parent the weifBure of his children 
is a subject of interest There is none so vile 
and stupid as to lose all parental feeling, with- 
out losing also the right to be consulted and 
respected on questions relating to the child's 
well-being. And we need not say that nothing 
invites and justifies parental confidence so 
much as the exhibition of a sincere and judi- 
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cious regard for the comfort of the children. 
We live in our children. Love to them is love 
to-ns; and the neglect or abuse of them we 
feel as sensibly as if it were suffered in our 
own person, — ^and sometimes even much more 
sensibly. 

Care must be taken not to intrude on family ' 
occupations, and, in general, not to make these 
visits exclusively religious. As already inti- 
mated, religious conversation, judiciously in- 
troduced and treated, will do good. Parents 
will appreciate a benevolence which embraces 
every interest of their's, ftom the highest to 
the most minute. 

Parents should be acquainted with the plans 
of the school, its operations and their visible 
effect, and with our own plans, so far as they 
may seem interested in them, in which they 
may often suggest improvements. We should 
endeavour to interest them in the lessons, to 
induce them to afford assistance to the chil- 
dren and to favour us and them with their 
prayers. With candid, intelligent, and espe- 
cially with pious parents, all this may be done. 

The teacher will not rudely direct or control 
the conversation to which circumstances may 
lead. Nor will he feel his visit to be lost if 
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all that is said should not be in direct reference 
to the school. If the conversation must be 
either always on school affairs or always gene- 
ral, we should have no hesitation in deciding 
upon the former. In no instance, however, 
can it be necessary to confine it to any par- 
ticular class of subjects. 

Regarding the children as objects of his 
peculiar care, he will be at no loss how to in- 
troduce their habits, their improvement, their 
companions, their employments and associar 
tions at home, their health and amusements, 
their hopes and prospects, as topics of inquiry; 
and every visit will furnish some matter for 
conversation for that which succeeds it. 

In this, as in many other departments of a 
Sunday-school teacher's duty, so much depends 
on the trivial circumstances which go to make 
up the peculiarity of each case, that a course 
of conduct must be shaped at the time and 
by the ingenuity and prudence of the teacher 
himself. Humble, sincere supplication to God 
for wisdom and grace to help in every time of 
need, is an excellent preparation for this as 
well as for every other duty; and the meek- 
ness and love with which a devout suppliant 
leaves a throne of grace will be wonderfully 
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efficient in removing obstacles and making the 
path of duty plain and pleasant to the feet. 

If our visits, when thus conducted, appear to 
be neither understood nor appreciated, it is 
our duty patiently to persevere ; and the in- 
stances will be rare in which we do not finally 
succeed. 

Nothing valuable or permanently useful can 
ordinarily be expected from visiting, unless 
there is some system about it. If the teacher 
is governed by a regard to his own ease or 
pleasure, or if he leaves his visits to be re- 
gulated as to time and frequency by circum- 
stances, there is a strong probability that he 
will soon cease to visit at all. The usefulness 
of a visit cannot be determined at all by the 
appearance of parents. Whether they appear 
happy to see us or not, if it is a matter of duty 
to make the visit, let it be done, and that with- 
out reference to appearances. The most use- 
less visits we have known by Sunday-school 
teachers have been made in cases -^^^lere pa- 
rents were so happy /to receive the visits that 
the whole time appropriated to them has been 
occupied in expressions of happiness! 

There is obviously danger that teachers will 
be disposed to omit those duties which involve 
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the heaviest cross, whether they relate to their 
example, their instruction or their visits; and 
at these points, therefore, there is need of 
peculiar watchfulness; and perhaps it would 
be better to lean a little to the most unpleasant 
duty. We are inclined to think that the 
number of parents who receive a seasonable, 
affectionate, faithful visit from a Sunday-school 
teacher with bad humour is very small. 

Dr. Chalmers, in one of his public addresses, 
bears ample testimony from his own experience 
to^this fact. He states that "out of ten thou- 
sand visits of this description which he had 
paid, he did not meet with half a dozen in- 
stances of rude or even cold reception, save 
when the parties were under temporary mis- 
conceptions as to the character in which he 
appeared among them. Sometimes he had his 
book and pencil in his hand to note down any 
particulars respecting the family, and then 
they were sometimes cool towards him, as he 
afterwards understood, because they thought 
him a tax-gatherer; but whenever they knew 
who he was, all coolness vanished, and he had 
no reason to complain of his treatment." 

There may be an error in too frequent visit- 
ing; but it is so unlikely to be committed, in 
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the present state of Sunday-school feding, that 
we should hardly think a caution necessary. 
A Sunday-school teacher who has leisure to 
make frequent visits will have his time occu- 
pied by a variety of kindred employments; 
and at such a period as the present the claims 
on every individual who has a heart for bene- 
volent enterprise are so numerous and urgent 
that the difficulty is to decide what proportion 
of our regard can be afforded to each, rather 
than to avoid an offensive degree of attention 
to a particular one. 

It is the custom in some schools to have a 
standing committee charged with the special 
duty of visiting, and this is unquestionably 
better than a total neglect of the matter ; but 
who would think of such a substitute for pa- 
rochial visitation by a minister ? Whatever is 
objectionable in the one applies to the other. 

If circumstances make it really impracti- 
cable, however, the superintendent or some 
fellow-teacher might be induced to perform 
the service ; or, as before suggested, the class 
might visit the teacher. 

It is a valuable regulation of some schools 
that a standing committee should be appointed 
annually, to take a list of absentees at the 
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opening of each session of the school, and as- 
certain at once the cause of detention, and at 
the same time collect wandering children and 
bring them into the school. In one place a 
committee of teachers visit the families quar- 
terly ; in another, a visitor is one of the regular 
officers, whose duty is, immediately after the 
opening of the school, both in the morning 
and afternoon, to call on the absentees at their 
houses. It is well, also, occasionally — say once 
in a year or two — ^to district a town and visit 
every house. Active teachers should do this, 
as well as all other visiting. 

In the shifting population of large cities, a 
periodical visitation of this kind is highly neces- 
sary, and can be made in much less time and 
with much less labour there than in country 
towns. But none of these schemes will com- 
pensate for the lack of the personal visits of 
the teacher at stated periods to the members 
of his class at their homes. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

OF THE DIFFERENT JUDaMENTS PASSED UPON 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHEB. 

Having presented to the reader an outline 
of the personal and relative duties of a Sun- 
day-school teacher as such, we now wish to 
exhibit the position he occupies, and the wide 
responsibilities of his vocation, in a connected 
form. To do this more impressively, we shall 
suppose the individual teacher to pass in judg-r 
ment before those who may be supposed to have 
the deepest interest in his fidelity. 

§ I. We have seen that, on the system of 
instruction adopted in this country, the Sun- 
day-school teacher is intrusted witJi the busi- 
ness of enlightening the minds of children 
concerning their duty to God and man, and 
the relations they sustain to this world and 
the next. . 

The attempt to teach children the sciences 
which have regard to this world only should 
not be made without diligent preparation for the 
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office. The individual who proposes to occupy 
even this inferior post should examine not only 
the extent of his knowledge, but also his fit- 
ness to communicate rightly and profitably to 
others what he knows himself; and he should 
be satisfied, moreover, that he has the temper 
of mind which is essential to success. He must 
be patient, decided, firm, prompt, humble, 
kind, efficient, thorough. How few teachers 
can abide such an examination ! and how few 
make the least eSort to form habits and esta- 
blish principles like these! How often it is 
said that a schoolmaster is apt to be impatient, 
dogmatical, positive and peculiarly irritable! 

But the teacher of divine science has need 
of all the qualifications we have named, and 
many more ; but to his own judgment, perhaps, 
a different standard may be proposed. We 
suppose him to be just entering on his duties 
in the school. His mind dwells for a mo- 
ment on the path before him, and the follow- 
ing may be regarded as his soliloquy: — 

"It is not much to be a Sunday-school 

teacher. I am sure, if Mr. and Mr. 

and Miss and Miss can teach, I can. 

It is a good thing to teach children to read the 
Bible and say hymns ; and, as they are only 
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children, there can be nothing very difficult 
about it. I have been asked to teach by two 
or three people who know me; and they would 
not ask me if they thought I Was not fit. I 
am certainly old enough to teach such children ; 
and, if I find I do not like it, I can leave just 
when I have a mind to leave. If I am a 
teacher, I am supposed to know something 
that those do not know whom I teach; and 
this I can say of myself, — ^I certainly know 
more about the Bible than children; and, at 
any rate, I can hear them recite what they 
learn ; and this is the main thing. I think it 
must be very pleasant to be a Sunday-school 
teacher. They seem to form, a company by 
themselves, and they have their meetings and 
concerts and associations; and, besides all that, 
it is making one's self useful. Sunday-schools 
are nurseries : everybody that cares about re- 
ligion speaks well of Sunday-schools; and as 
I am invited to be a teacher, why should I 
not accept the invitation? I will." And, 
when Sunday morning comes, he is surrounded 

by the class which lately belonged to Mr. , 

who has been removed by death. 

We do not say that this is a sketch of what 
passes in a person's mind when he is deter- 
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mining whether he shall be a Sunday-school 
teacher or not. Perhaps few teachers think 
so much ; but we believe that often a teacher's 
estimate of the duties and responsibilities of 
the place is not essentially higher or more 
definite than the above; and it will, therefore, 
serve' as a specimen of the teacher's fibst 

JUDGMENT OF HIMSELF. 

§ II. The teacher judged by his dasa. — ^The 
judgment of children is, very discriminating 
on some subjects. They are acute discerners of 
inconsistency, and, whenever it is discovered, 
their judgment is very severe. When the 
teacher of a class in a Sunday-school first 
takes his place, he claims superiority. He 
comes as a teacher, and his class come as 
learners. As a religious teacher, the class 
will expect to see in his manners and appear- 
ance the influence of the religion which he is 
about to teach; and probably some of them 
have their standard of Christian character 
already formed, by which to try him. For 
children who have attended a Sunday-school 
for any considerable length of time have formed 
an opinion of the character which teachers 
should sustain. They have heard, repeatedly, 
what their professed object is in caUing their 
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classes around them, and they read in the 
tones of voice and in the habitual deportment 
of their own teacher how tax this object leads 
and governs his purposes. 

It is supposed by the dass that the teacher 
has made himself as familiar as was practi- 
cable with the portion of divine truth which 
is to occupy their attention; that he has availed 
himself of all accessible assistance in under- 
standing the scope and design of the passage 
to be considered ; that he has meditated upon 
it with deep and solemn interest ; that he has 
sought, with a single and sincere heart, the 
enlightening influence of that Spirit by which 
all Scripture is given; that he has been with 
Jesus, whenever opportunity offered, that he 
might learn something of the meekness, aSec- 
tion and pity which that great Teacher so 
wonderfully exhibited; that he comes from 
the place of meditation and prayer humble in 
view of his own ignorance, weakness and sin, 
but hoping in the mercy of God through 
Christ ; and that his heart's desire and prayer 
to God for his class, and for the teachers and 
classes around him, is that they may be saved. 

Whatever appears in the teacher, at the 
time he takes his place before the class, incon- 
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sistent with such a state of mind and feeling 
aB has been described, is very likely to make 
an unfavourable impression and, so far, to pre- 
vent success. 

Qt)d has so constituted our nature that it is 
difficult to disguise the emotions of the heart. 
Strong emotions may be concealed, and affec- 
tion and earnestness may be feigned; but, 
• after all, the observation of the external con- 
duct for a month or a year will ordinarily 
result in a £edr revelation of the inner man's 
character. And this is especially true of a 
Sunday-school teacher. He is easily thrown 
off his guard in the presence of children, for 
whose judgment he may have little concern ; 
and, if he is careless or indifferent in his heart,- 
no external care or interest will so conceal it 
as that it will escape the direct and simple 
discernment of childhood. 

Let us suppose a case. Mr. S is a 

teacher. He has a very engaging class, with 
which he has been connected for more than a 
year. He is usually at his post in good season. 
He is kind to his boys, and seems to take an 
interest in them. He is a young man of some 
intelligence, and stands well with his fellow- 
Ghristians. He often leads in the services of 
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social religious meetings, and has a good re- 
port of all that know him. He is punctual 
at the Sunday-school monthly concerts and at 
teachers' meetings, and, we believe, owns and 
uses a Bible Dictionary, Geography and Sacred 
Antiquities. 

When he takes his place as a teacher, there 
is nothing in his appearance or manner to in- 
dicate his conviction of the importance and 
responsibility of the duty before him. This 
is hardly to be accounted for. If we meet a 
man whose heart is burdened with anxiety or 
broken with sorrow, his countenance and tone 
tell us of it. Let there be a crowd upon the 
wharf, or shore, awaiting the recovery of a 
drowned child, and will it be difficult to de- 
termine which of them is the mother? Why 
should the teacher who realizes in any con- 
siderable degree the interest involved in a 
faithful discharge of his duty fail to proclaim 
his state of mind in every feature of his coun- 
tenance, in the tone of his voice and in almost 
every motion of his body ? 

In the examination and application of scrip- 
tural truth Mr. S is equally unfortunate. 

He sometimes urges his class, with great warmth 
and vehemence, to repent of sin and turn to God. 
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He tells them that Jesus Christ is the only Sa- 
viour of sinners, and that they must believe in 
him and submit to him if they would find 
mercy; and sometimes he warns them of the 
consequences of disobedience and final impeni* 
tence. But, if he really believes what he 
says, he is either strangely without emotion, 
or he has an incredible power of concealing 
it. The most appalling representations of 
G-od's anger against the wicked, and the most 
tender expostulations of divine love and mercy, 
with which the gospel abounds, pass his lipe 
in just the same tone. He describes the glory 
and blessedness of heaven, and the anguish 
and despair of lost men, as if it were stating 
the solution of some curious problem in 
mathematics or philosophy. If we think of 
the impenitence and unbelief of those before 
him, and the fearful condemnation which is 
passed upon them already, and from which 
there is only one way of escape, we might 
expect to hear him adopt the passionate ex- 
clamation of the prophet, "Oh that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night" over the sins 
and follies of my pupils in refusing the love 
and friendship of God! But, instead of this^ 

82» 
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Mr. S talks to them about their souls as 

their mothers talk to them about their clothes; 
and the mother and teacher are heard with 
like interest, — ^the latter with much the least 
effect. Mr. S — ^'s boys have judged him. 
They have decided that the matters of which 
he discourses are of subordinate interest; and 
if they see in him — ^a man, a professor of re- 
ligion, and a teacher too — ^the degree of in- 
terest which he should feel, they think he 
certainly may see in them feeling enough for 
boys. 

They judge that a great deal of what is said 
to them about religious subjects is said me- 
chanically. It belongs to the system of Sun- 
day-school instruction, very much as the spell- 
ing and defining of words belongs to the busi- 
ness of a common school, and is to be re- 
garded BB of the same interest and importance ; 
and this judgment is formed entirely by the 
manner of the teacher. The class has no 
formal consultation on the subject; but it is 
just as much a judgment and a deliberate de- 
cision as if they had. Each member forms 
his opinion on the evidence before him, and it 

is emphatic and unanimous that Mr. S 

pretends to attach a great deal more import- 
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ance to religious subjects than he really be- 
lieves or feels them to possess ; and they receive 
his instructions under the influence of this 
opinion. 

The other side of the picture requires but a 

glance. Our friend H has a class of nine 

boys, seven of whom are believed to have been 
converted to Christ since they have been un- 
der his care. The other two have often said 
one to the other, in their way to the school, 

"Well^ whether we believe what Mr. H 

says or not, he believes it. I am sure he really 
means all he says, and I never can help feeling 
that he loves me and tries to do me good." 

Mr. H and his class seldom meet with- 
out serious and devout impression; and their 
judgment of him may be inferred from what 
they often say, — that it is their own fault if 
they attend on his instruction a single hour 
without advantage to their souls. 

§ III. The Sunday-school tecLcher judged by 
his feUoW'teachers, — ^The great Teacher who 
came from Gbd, and from whom we derive the 
substance of all religious instruction, was per- 
feet. We are safe, therefore, in comparing our 
temper and our manner of life and conversa- 
tion, in every sphere and pursuit, with that 
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which he exhibited. Be ye followers of me, 
as I am of Christ. 

But we are surrounded by witnesses. Every 
thing we say and do is observed. Those who 
make themselves at all conspicuous, either by 
coming out and sep8u:^ting themselves from 
the thoughtless and profane, making a public 
profession of Christ before men, or by the less 
conspicuous, though perhaps not less respon* 
sible, act of teaching others the way of life 
and peace, must expect to be watched very 
closely. If those who are about them in their 
daily walk are looking for the influence of re- 
ligion upon their temper and conduct, much 
more wll'thet/ look for and expect it who see 
them in holy time, engaged in holy duties, act- 
ing, as we have a right to suppose, under the 
full influence of the world to come, and so- 
lemnly urged, by every thing around them, 
to the most devout and fedthful discharge of 
duty. 

It is unquestionably true that teachers in 
Sunday-schools are well situated to judge right- 
eously respecting each other. Their occupa- 
tion brings them into some degree of mutual 
acquaintance. The object they have in view 
id a common object. The means used are, in 
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most important respects, substantially the 
same; and the advantageous employment of 
these means requires a devotedness of spirit 
and labour, the degree of which varies accord- 
ing to the views, habits and feelings of each 
individual. It is the manner and degree of a 
teacher's labour on which the judgment of his 
fellows is passed ; and it respects, — 

1. His demeanour before his class. If this 
is careless, light or offensive, the effect is very 
apparent. And the body of teachers has a right 
to require and expect of each member that he 
shall exert no influence prejudicial to the gene- 
ral interests involved, — ^the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls. The levity and thought- 
lessness of a single child, much more of a 
whole class, is felt by every member of the 
school. And, in the absence of all but moral 
discipline, nothing will control and restrain 
the frivolity of childhood like the steady influ- 
ence of a holy example. 

2. As it respects his intercourse with his 
fellow-labourers. Whatever there is of pride, 
or envy, or ill humour in his conduct or con- 
versation, is prejudicial to the general cause. 

Mr. Z. is always finding fault with what is 
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done or proposed. He has one of those fretfdl 
tempers that 

" Wince at every touch : — 
Tou either do too little or too muolu'* 

He cannot coincide pleasauitly with others 
either in opinion or measures. If he says any 
thing, it is either so odd that it excites a smile, 
or so sour and ill natured that it occasions dis- 
gust. If a friend laments over the indifference 
and carelessness c^ teachers, he defends them, 
and resents the charge in their behalf. If an« 
other, whose views are brighter, and who looks 
with a cheerful spirit on cheerless objects, pre- 
sents an opposite picture, Mr. Z. will conceal 
or deface it, or at least hang it up in such a 
light that there shall be no beauty or life in it» 

In some form or degree, many teachers have 
unhappy traits of character. For these they 
are judged by their fellows; and it is an obvious 
duty to correct them, not only to remove a 
cause of offence, but to increase and extend 
their influence as servants of the Lord. 

3. As it respects engagedness in the great 
work. In this particular a very just judgment 
is generally formed. It may be known whe- 
ther he is always at his post and always punc- 
tual ; whether in the {^reparation of his mind 
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and heart for the duties of the school, in his 
weekly visits to the members of his class, aini 
in his attendance at the social meetings of his 
companions in labour he is in earnest In all 
these, and many other particulars which might 
be named, the teacher is judged by those around 
him. H& fidelity or remissness is not only 
affecting his own character and prospects, but 
it is of deep importance to his class, to his 
fallow-teachers, to the school, and, indeed, to 
the great cause which it is his professed pur- 
pose to advance. 

Let every teacher see to it that he offends 
not in word or deed, — ^not only for his own sake, 
but because such offences hinder the prayers, 
embarrass the labours and discourage the efforts 
of otiiers. 

§ IV. The Sunday-sefiool teacher fudged by 
the parents and families with which the chil- 
dren of his class are connected, — Some teacher 
who casts his eye upon this paragraph may be 
congratulating himself that he has nothing to 
fear on this score, because he is not known in 
the feimilies of his class; but is he certain that 
the severest judgment which could possibly be 
passed upon him is not for this very cause? 
Has he satisfied himself that the parents of his 
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pupils never wonder why one who pretends to 
feel so much interest in their children should 
not desire to see and consult with those under 
whose eye their daily habits are formed, and 
without whose influence and co-operation his 
task is almost hopeless ? Is he sure that nei- 
ther his pupils nor their parents suspect the 
sincerity of his professions and attempt in vain 
to account for the inconsistency of his conduct? 
All these things should be well understood 
before the teacher, who never exposes himself 
to the observation of the families of his pupils, 
congratulates himself that he escapes their 
judgment. 

Much is expected of a Sunday-school teacher 
by those who expect any thing from him. He 
is expected to exemplify the principles which 
he inculcates, and his whole deportment will 
be regarded as a commentary upon the lessons 
of faith and piety which he teaches in the 
school. Whatever is expected of the minister 
of the gospel (so far as their ofl&ces correspond) 
is expected of the Sunday-school teacher; and 
the inconsistencies which so seriously deform 
the character and abridge the influence of the 
former will in like manner, though in a dif- 
ferent degree, affect the latter. 
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The office of a Sunday-school teacher is a 
holy office. True, it is not constituted or en- 
tered upon with those external rites and cere- 
monies which ordinarily give such a character 
to an office ; but nothing can be more solemn 
than its duties, and nothing higher or more 
sacred than the interests it involves. 

When a teacher visits, therefore, he is ex- 
pected to carry with him a holy influence. 
Being risen with Christ, it is presumed he has 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts; 
and the eyes of parents and children are turned 
upon him for an example of all that is honest, 
pure, lovely and of good report. What an 
amazing influence would be exerted upon the 
world by Sunday-school teachers, if each one 
were faithful and punctual in visiting the mem- 
bers of his class, and always fulfilled such ex- 
pectations as these ! 

But some teachers, who are willing to visit, 
exert no such influence as this, nor do they 
attempt it. They inquire, it may be, very af- 
fectionately, for the health and prosperity of 
the children and the families ; but there is no 
light, no holy impression, no savour of piety 
to mark their presence or their progress. We 
would not desire to have the teacher of a Sun- 
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day-school obtruding himself upon the family 
with a sermon, or an exhortation, or a reproof; 
nor would we suffer him to disgust or offend 
them by the set phrases or unmeaning cant 
which have been the destroyers of so much re- 
ligions influence ; but we would have him ob- 
serve times and seasons ; he should be humble, 
courteous and without hypocrisy. And we 
will venture to say that any teacher, with such 
manners, — 

"Whose heart is warm. 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life. 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the saered cause/' — 

will never be repulsed. 

The teacher is judged by the parents apd 
family in the effect of his ipstructio^s upon 
the children. A shrewd German once tol^i 
us that he had been looking for five years to 
see what effect <'this going to Sunday-school" 
Ijad upon his children, — ^whether they were 
any more obedient, patient, forgiving, peace- 
able and industrious; but he had looked in 
vain ; and whether the fault was in the school 
or in the teacher jbe could not tell. We con- 
vinced him that a good Sunday-school had 
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produced, and would always produce, in some 
degree, the fruits he had been looking for; 
and if they failed to appear, the teacher must 
answer for it. ''Well," said he, "it must be a 
miserable poor teacher, to be sure, that can't 
do a child any real good in five years, or even 
in five months." 

§ V. The Sunday-school teacher judged by 
his own life in the world, — ^There are few 
posts of usefulness among men which have 
less in them to attract the ambitious and as- 
piring than the Sunday-school teacher's. We 
admit that there is something to gratify pride 
and the love of control and dictation and su- 
periority ; but, at best, the opportunity is very 
limited, and the cares and trials of the place 
are soon found to overbalance any supposed 
gratification of this kind. 

Humble and obscure as the office is, a judg- 
ment is passed on the incumbent by the world. 
A friend of our's, some years since, was per- 
suaded to make a profession of religion. 
Whether she was truly converted to God, He 
only knows ; but she was thought to be a suit- 
able person to admit to the privileges of the 
people of God ; and soon after the public pro- 
fession of her faith she was induced to become 
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a Sunday-school teacher. By the friends and 
companions whose circle she had forsaken, her 
conduct was watched with peculiar interest. 
They had known her devotion to the gods of 
this world, and they felt a secret hope that 
she would return to them and testify against 
the cause she had so unexpectedly (and, as 
they thought, whimsically) espoused. They 
watched her manner towards them, and their 
first impression was that if she had really em- 
braced the religion of the- gospel they should 
have some of her counsels and admonitions ; 
and they had even prepared themselves to 
resist any effort she might be disposed to 
make to disturb their quiet; but their pre- 
caution was needless. She never troubled 
them with a single expression of her new 
views, and, though she met them often under 
circumstances favourable to the introduction 
of the subject, she always seemed as much in- 
clined to avoid it as they were. 

How far she entered into the plans and 
habits of religious people, was another subject 
of curious investigation with them. She never 
knew how often the inquiry passed round in 
the circle of her former companions, "Well, 
what do you hear of Louisa ? Is she 
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really given up yet to her new way of think- 
ing ? Does she go with those gloomy faces to 
lectures and prayer-meetings ?" 

The further they pushed their inquiries, the 
more plainly they saw that she was not pre- 
pared to labour and deny herself and endure 
reproach for the sake of her new faith ; and 
this strengthened their confidence that she 
would ultimately return to their enjoyments 
and acknowledge her mistake in leaving them. 

But when they heard she had become a 
Sunday-school teacher, they supposed the mat- 
ter was decided ; they should now see a very 
great change in her. ''The very thought of 
teaching children to be religious was enough 
to make one grave ; but actually teaching the 
Bible and hymns, must be a new business to 
Louisa ." 

Let it not be supposed that they consulted 
about these things. Each one looked on for 
herself; but their opinions were as much alike 
as if they had been compared and settled with 
great deliberation. Still, they saw no change 
in her. She dressed, she visited, she con- 
versed, she amused herself, just as she did 
before, and all her worldly companions whose 
eyes were upon her concluded that her heart 
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was not in the new work. She was dragged 
into such employment, and therefore suffered 
it to affect her habits as slightly as possible. 
Hence they formed their views of Sunday- 
schools and Sunday-school teachers generally; 
and hence, too, they were led to suppose that 
religion itself was merely an outward act, — a. 
change of associates. 

Observe, now, the contrast. Margaret S., 
in the same town, became a professor of reli- 
gion early in the summer of 18 — . She had 
been a member of the same circle. Grod was 
pleased to open her eyes upon her guilty and 
wretched state, and to humble her soul under 
his mighty hand. Her sorrow, which endured 
for a night, was peculiarly bitter, but the joy 
which came in the morning was transporting. 
She threw her renewed heart into the cause 
of the Saviour who had given it to her, and, 
without any delay or reserve, consecrated her- 
self -and all her strength and influence to the 
advancement of his kingdom in the salvation 
of souls. She neglected no opportunity of 
rebuking, exhorting and admonishing her for- 
mer companions ; and they felt that she had 
left their world and their gods and their 
society; and had actually made herself (by the 
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grace of God) a stranger and a pilgrim in the 
earth. She also took her place in the Sun- 
day-school, and filled it like one who feels that 
everlasting interests are involved. Her dress 
and deportment became simple,, and were evi- 
dently no longer matters of anxiety, except 
so far as they affected her in the service of 
her Master; and in sunshine and storm, at 
home and abroad, she was always the plain, 
consistent, cheerful and pious Margaret S. 
And now, whenever she is mentioned, as she 
often is, by her former companions, it is al- 
waiys with kindness and respect: — "One thing 
we can say of Margaret S. : she is sincere ; 
she believes she is right; and she certainly 
deserves credit for consistency." 

"How well she taught them, many a one will feel 
Unto their dying day ; and when they lie 
On the grave' I brink, unf earing and composed, 
Their speechless souls will bless the teacher 
Whose Toice exhorted, and whose footsteps led 
Unto the way of life." 

In different spheres of duty and with differ- 
ent degrees of precision, every Sunday-school 
teacher is judged by the world ; and its judg- 
ment is generally rational and just. Though 
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this of itself may be of inconsiderable import- 
ance as a motive, we are sure that the influ- 
ence of the Sunday-school teacher would be 
greatly increased and extended if the world 
could always "take knowledge of him that he 
has been with Jesus." The evidences of having 
been in such transforming society are to be 
found in the meekness, love, patience, fidelity, 
zeal and consistency with which he does the 
will of his heavenly Father. 

§ VI. The /Sunday-school teacher jvdged by 
his class in the world. — Every Sunday-school 
child is supposed to enjoy superior advantages. 
The personal friendship and instruction of the 
teacher which he shares in common with his six 
or eight companions, the use of the library, 
and the moral influence of the services alid 
associations of the school-room are among the 
most prominent of these advantages. 

If we meet a Sunday-schooUboy, we expect 
to find him courteous, intelligent and well be- 
haved; and any thing like gross rudeness, 
profaneness, or other open vice, surprises us. 

The teacher of every class assumes a per- 
sonal responsibility for the character and con- 
duct of those under his care. He enters into 
an implied covenant with the friends of Sun- 
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day-schools generally, and more particularly 
with his fellow-labourers in the same section 
of the field, that, so far as these six, eight or 
ten children are concerned, the Sunday-school 
shall do all for- them which it is capable of 
doing ; that no reproach shall come upon the 
institution, or on those who are engaged in 
its service, through the misconduct of this 
class, provided any labour, skill or prayers of 
his can, by any means, prevent it. ''I feel," 
he may say, ''that this is justly required of 
me. The motives by which I profess to be 
influenced, the subjects on which I am- to give 
instruction, the holy time which is devoted to 
the purpose, and the uncertainty which attends 
every opportunity to do good, all conspire to 
give solemnity and high importance to the 
office and make it just and right that such 
obligations should be imposed upon me." 

But how few are there that suffer such 
thoughts to occupy their minds ! We often 
meet children in the street, and, when oppor- 
tunity offers, inquire if they attend Sunday- 
school; and their answers in almost every 
case indicate, too distinctly, the unfaithful- 
ness or negligence of their teachers. 

"Well, my boy, you go to the Sunday-school, 
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I suppose ? Hey ? You ^o to the Sunday- 
school, I suppose ? Yes. Where do you go ? 
Up here. To what church is the school at- 
tached? I don't know. Do you not go to 
church ? No, I don't go. Have you a father 
and a mother ? I have got a mother. Who 
is your teacher ? I don't know his name. Do 
you never have to speak to him at school and 
to call him by name? No. Has he never 
been to see you ? No. Suppose you should 
be sick and want to see him : how could you 
send for him if you do not know his name ? 
I don't know. Do you like to go to school ? 
Well enough. How long have you been? 
Two or three years, I guess. Were you at 
school last Sunday? No: I ha'n't been for 
four or five Sundays. Have you been sick ? 
No. Why have you not been? 'Cause I 
thought I wouldn't. Has your teacher been 
to see why you were absent ? Not as I know 
of. Have you had a book from the library ? 
Had what, did you say ? I asked if you had 
a book from the library. I don't know what 
you mean. Have you no library in your 
school? Not as I know of." 

Is it believed that in all this time we formed 
no judgment of that boy's teacher, and that 
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no such inquiries as the following suggested 
themselves to our mind ? Is it possible that 
in all the intercourse between that teacher 
and his pupil there has been no occasion to 
use his name ? No call at the house ? No 
visit to the widowed mother ? No direction 
where any member of his class might find 
him ? No present of a Testament or hymn- 
book ? Nothing by which even his name has 
become known to his class ? 

Is it possible that such a heedless boy can 
be absent from the school three or four suc- 
cessive Sabbaths without exciting the anxiety 
of his teacher? Does it not occur to him 
that an accident or a violent disease might 
have removed him suddenly from the world, cut 
off all his purposes and made it utterly impos- 
sible fdr either of them to redeem a lost hour 
or to retrieve a lost opportunity to do or to 
get good ? Did he never think that his pupil 
might have found evil companions ? That at 
the very moment when he was pledged, as his 
teacher, to have him under his own eye and 
instruction, he was openly profaning the Sab- 
bath, setting at nought the restraints and 
counsels of his lonely mother, while the ad*- 
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versary of his soul was leading him captive 
at his will ? 

Who would not judge him for these things? 

"I thought," says one, "that James Arnold 
went to Sunday-school; but yet he is almost 
always about home on the Sabbath, and does 
more mischief than all the other boys together 
when he is at home. What kind of a teacher 
has he ? I should really like to know." 

A Sunday-school is dismissed. The chil- 
dren rush out with violence and noise, push- 
ing and striking each other, and for the time 
present a most painful scene of tumult and 
disorder. The congregation is assembling for 
worship: the eyes of all are drawn to the 
place of egress of the school, and the expres- 
sions are, "How those children do act !" "Can 
that be the Sunday-school?" "What a dis- 
grace that is!" "What kind of instruction 
must they have, to leave their school in such 
a manner?" "What sort of control can. these 
children be under?" 

The conduct of every child of that group is 
taken (justly or unjustly) as a criterion of the 
fedthfulness, skill and success of his teacher. 
And the world will judge of the institution and 
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its servants by the conduct of those who are 
or have been under its influence.. 

§ VII. The Sunday-school teacher judged 
hy the Judge of all the earth. — We have now 
submitted the Sunday-school teacher to the 
judgment of himself; of his clafes; of his fel- 
low-teachers; of the families to which his 
pupils belong; and of the world: we are now 
to contemplate him in an entirely new relation. 

With one whose views of responsibility are 
at all just, *'it is a small thing to be judged 
of man's judgment.*' On the part of others ^ 
there is so much blindness, prejudice, haste 
and mistake, and on the part of the individual 
himself so much selfishness, corruption and 
perverseness, that very little reliance is to be 
placed on the opinions men have of each other. 
There are varieties of natural temper and hu- ' 
mours; there are faults of domestic education; 
and there are peculiar circumstances afiecting 
the character and habits of each individual, 
favourably or unfavourably. A perfect know- 
ledge of all these is necessary to a correct 
judgment; and hence the injustice with which 
teachers in Sunday-schools are sometimes 
chargeable in their remarks about each other. 

But where the teacher now stands there is 
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no danger of misjudgment. Every principle 
and trait of the character, every circumstance 
of the life, every thought, purpose, act and 
word, every thing done that should not have 
been done, and every thing omitted which 
should have been done, — in a word, the life 
and HEART, — ^are presented and spread out in 
the broad blaze of eternal light before the eye 
of created and uncreated Intelligence. Here 
judgment is rendered to every man according 
to his deeds. 

It is surprising how little the prospect of 
such a judgment to come affects the mind. 
How seldom the conviction that to-morrow 
MAY be our JUDGMENT-DAY lays hold on our 
careless thoughts and worldly habits ! But it 
is verily so. The teacher who leaves his class 
on the Sabbath expects to see them* again. 
He expects another meeting, and hopes to im- 
prove it more faithfully than ever before. It 
scarcely passes his mind that his last word of 
rebuke, persuasion, warning and entreaty may 
have been spoken; that his last work as a 
Sunday-school teacher is done; that his ac- 
count, as to this most sacred and responsible 
department of his stewardship, is closed and 
sealed ; and that his next meeting with those 
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who have been for months or years under his 
care will be in the presence of God and for 
the final judgment both of himself and them! 
The points on which the last judgment of 
the Sunday-school teacher will turn are such 
as we do not sufficiently recognise in our pre- 
sent low and sinful state of being. The inquiry 
there will be, With what motives, in what spirit, 
for what end and for whose sake did you 
labour in the Sunday-school? And this in- 
quiry will be propounded by the soul to itself. 
Our Sabbaths will come back to us one by one 
in fearful succession; and, though they will flit 
by us like a vision, there will be power in the 
soul to examine each with perfect distinctness. 
The closet, neglected or frequented, will send 
up its testimony. Our Bible, our question- 
book, and the place of the teachers' prayer- 
meeting, will furnish their share of the evi- 
dence. A voice wiU come from the form we 
occupied, from the spot where we kneeled, and 
from every teacher and every pupil who wit- 
nessed our manner of life and conversation. 
And — ^most fearful of all — ^there will come up 
that little circle of children and youth who 
constituted our particular charge, and with 
whose forms and features and voices we were 
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■o long familiar. They come^ as we do, to re- 
ceive according to the deeds done in the body, 
whether they be good or bad; said the influence 
of our connection with them, whether for evil 
or for good, is to be aU drawn out and defined, 
with all the results and consequ^ioes to onr 
own sonls and theirs; and the final, irrever- 
sible doom of both is now to be pronoouced. 

The child that was sofiered to leave us, and 
to leave the solemnities of the Sabbath, and to 
take his place with scomers, without an effort 
or a prayer for his return, is there; and he is 
borne down to eternal death under the weight 
of unrepented, unforgiven sins. We shall there 
find, perhaps, that something more mi^t have 
been ^one than we did to persuade him to for- 
sake the company of the ungodly and return 
to wisdom's ways. We shall find, perhaps, 
that by only one hour's walk, one fsdthful 
admonition, or one earnest prayer, we might 
have been the means of saving his soul from 
death and hiding the multitude of his sins. 

The child that we suffered to remain at ease 
while the great question of his eternal interest 
was undecided, whose wandering, vacillating 
mind we never faithfully laboured to fix on 
the point to which all others are subordinate, 
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and whose heedless frivolity gave us neither 
pain nor apprehension, is there ; and it will be 
seen that his indecision and frivolity have cost 
him the life of his soul, and that we never felt 
a fear for him, or uttered a word, or made an 
effort to save him, though we saw, for weeks 
and months and years, that his foolish heart 
was darkened and filled with vanities ! 

Let teachers try to feel that the judgment 
to come is something real and sensible, and 
that their relation to their classes involves 
some of the most fearful issues of that great 
event. Let no Sabbath pass without this 
solemn inquiry;— my soul, is thine own 
peace made with Gbd, and art thou pure fron 
the blood of others ? 



CHAPTER XV. 
teachers' meetings. 



§ I. Design and uses. — ^We are not prepared 
to say that teachers' meetings are essential to 
title existence of a Sunday-school. Schools have 
long existed, and good has been done, without 
them. But the question is not as to the mere 
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existence of the school. It is not a problem 
given to find out with how little labour and 
self-denial we can get along and do some good. 
The inquiry of every devoted teacher relates 
to the healthful and vigorous action of the 
school, to the way in which the greatest 
amount of good may be accomplished in the 
shortest possible time, cost what it will. Our 
opportunities are exceedingly brief, and are 
every moment passing away beyond our reach 
forever. 

Many suppose that the work of a Sunday- 
school teacher can be very easily accomplished 
by any one who has a benevolent heart and 
is willing to give up two or three hours of the 
Sabbath for that purpose. But this alone can- 
not awaken in the minds of scholars a spirit 
of inquiry, nor supply the knowledge which 
such a spirit demands when it is once excited ; 
and, unless this be done, the object of the 
Sunday-school institution is not gained. Ex- 
perience has taught that meetings of teachers 
for mutual instruction and preparation to meet 
their classes are so far indispensable that no 
school can flourish in a high degree without 
them. A practised eye can at a moment's glance 
discern a difference between a school conducted 
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by teachers who have no system to promote 
their self-improvement, and one conducted by a 
well-trained corps, systematically tasking their 
mental energies to promote their usefulness. 

There are many difficulties in a Sunday- 
school teacher's way; many hints which he 
may want; many things which he needs to be 
told; and to reach his case effectually nothing 
serves better than a well-conducted teachers' 
meeting. " Here all may generally be warned 
against certain faults which have been noticed 
as prominent among some, and no offence be 
given. The necessity of punctuality and pre- 
paration may be pointed out ; the most efficient 
mode of teaching may be canvassed and exem- 
plified ; the best kinds of rewards and punish- 
ments may be discussed, — subjects having re- 
ference, perhaps, to one or two individuals/ but 
which concern all. 

"Besides these monthly meetings, Sunday- 
school teachers would find it an immense as- 
sistance if they could arrange for as many of 
them as possible to meet together for an hour 
on Saturday afternoon or evening and prepare 
for their Sunday work."* 

*The "Sunday-School," by Rev. Edmund Fowler. 
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Some of the best schools in our country owe 
their pre-eminent success, in a great degree, to 
weekly meetings of the teachers for mutual 
instruction and prayer. 

Among the advantages of preparing for the 
important duties of instruction in social meet- 
ings are, feuniliarity with the word of Gk)d, a 
knowledge of its sacred truths, the experience 
of its converting pOwer over the impenitent 
who may be associated with us, and its sanc- 
tifying influence upon all our hearts and con- 
sequent preparation for usefulness. 

As a matter of mechanical arrangement, the 
assembling of teachers at stated intervals is 
one of the most important parts of the system. 
It enables them to ascertaih the progress of 
the school and the best means of removing 
obstacles and increasing fEicilities. It esta- 
blishes habits of punctuality and regular at- 
tendance on duty. It is still more important 
as an opportunity of uniting teachers in their 
work, strengthening the influence of evan- 
gelical motives, awakening a spirit of life and 
action, provoking to fidelity and perseverance, 
and acquainting them with each others' bur- 
dens, that they may bear them together and 
so fulfil the law of love. It is chiefly by means 
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of such meetings that the views of teachers 
can be compared and errors detected and cor- 
rected. 

To keep up such meetings sundry things 
are requisite. 

1. Punctuality is all-important. 

2. The exercises should always be introduced 
by prayer. Let the prayer be short, but let 
every heart be prepared by previous medita- 
tion and devotion to give in it full utterance to 
its fervent desires for God's blessing. This 
will tend to banish levity and induce an ap- 
propriate seriousness. 

3. When the meeting is thus organized, the 
person presiding should commence a free and 
familiar conversation, by asking questions of 
those around him, in the manner that shall 
seem best adapted to quicken the spirit of in- 
quiry and to elicit a friendly interchange of 
opinion. The faculty of conducting a meeting 
so as to awaken thought and draw forth the 
expression of it and give a right direction to 
it, is one of inestimable worth, and one which 
may be greatly improved by culture. 

4. In order that the meeting may have this 
character, no books should be habitually used 
in it except the Bible, a Concordance, and 
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perhaps a Bible-Dictionary. The practice of 
spreading a number of books on the table to 
be consulted and read, embarrasses rather than 
assists. 

6. After the lesson has been discussed and 
the import of the text is clearly seen, the next 
thing to be done is to adopt such simple forms 
of expression as will convey the ideas of the 
inspiijed writer most distinctly to the mind of 
the child. In doing this, how often do the 
most laborious teachers fail ! And if there be 
a failure here, the time and eflFort spent in 
studying the lesson are almost lost. 

Not only should simple language be sought " 
to address the understanding of the scholar, 
but every teacher should classify and remember 
those truths of the lesson which are best fitted 
to affect the conscience and to produce convic- 
tion of sin. To this every thing else should 
be made subordinate. To convert and save 
the soul is the grand object which the devoted 
Sunday-school teacher ever seeks; and for this 
he should pray and labour in the constant ex- 
pectation of immediate results. 

When teachers' meetings are thus conducted, 
their influence must be felt by all connected 
with the -school. Endowed as children are 
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with the desire of knowledge, they cannot but 
feel a love for it when it is simplified and 
brought within their comprehension. 

''Would you be a successful teacher," says 
one, — "would you be the honoured instrument 
of saving souls,— oh) learn to study your lessons 
in the closet. Begin at the commencement of 
the week, and let no day pass without a devout 
attention to the subject. Bead, reflect and 
pray daily; make yourself acquainted with 
the whole subject; and then, and not till- then, 
are you prepared for the teachers' meeting. 

"Thus prepared, permit me to press upon 
you the duty of always being present at this 
most delightful meeting. With a heart full 
of love to souls and of ardent desire to do the 
whole will of God, join your fellow-teachers, 
and, as you commune together, Jesus himself 
will meet you, as he did the disciples on their 
way to Emmaus. You will get new views of 
duty, enlarged conceptions of doctrinal truth, 
and a zeal according to knowledge. You will 
feel the school lie near your heart. New 
beauties will be discovered in your Bible, and 
new strength obtained to do the will of Grod. 
Forsake not, then, the teachers' meeting." 

§ II. The monthly coneert, — Some time pre- 
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vious to the year 1822, the first Friday even- 
ing of each month was extensively observed, 
in one section of our country, as a season 
of special prayer for the divine blessing on 
Sunday-schools. A Sunday-school periodical 
published at that time in Utica, N.Y., advo- 
cated the measure, but proposed the second 
Monday evening of the month as the best 
time. 

The Board of Managers of the American 
Sunday-School Union were asked to suggest a 
suitable season for this^ood purpose; but, feel- 
ing the importance of unanimity and cordiality 
to the success of it, action was deferred till the 
views of the teachers and friends of Sunday- 
schools could be ascertained. 

In the mean time, public opinion was ex- 
pressed in a variety of forms; and there seemed 
to be but one voice, — and that was in favour of 
instituting a separate monthly concert of prayer 
for Sunday-schools; and at last one of the 
most numerous and important associations of 
Sunday-school teachers in the country passed a 
resolution requesting -the American Sunday- 
School Union to "recommend the second Mon- 
day evening of the month to be observed, by 
all conductors and other friends of Sunday- 
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schools throughout the United States, as a- 
Sunday-school concert of prayer." 

In compliance with the views thus ascer- 
tained, and guided wholly by a desire to adopt 
the time which, judging from the information 
before them, would be most agreeable to those 
concerned, that Board, in September, 1824, did 
recommend the observance of the second Mon- 
day of every month as a season of prayer for 
Sunday-schools. 

It has sometimes been asked whether the 
cause of the Redeemer is promoted by a sepa- 
rate concert of prayer for Sunday-schools. 

If we advert for a moment to the object of 
a monthly concert, we may be able to decide 
more correctly. The apostolic injunction is, 
" In every thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
unto God." That our prayers and supplications 
may be fervent and intelligent, we need to feel 
not only the extent and urgency of our wants, 
but some degree of confidence that He whom 
we supplicate is able to supply them. Our 
own wants we can know if we examine our- 
selves, and the wants of others are to be learned 
by observation and inquiry; and when known, 
they are to become subjects of prayer. I should 
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• never know that ray neighbour's house was deso- 
lated by disease and»death, and his spirit over- 
whelmed with anguish, if I never left my closet. 
The case of the labouring and heavy-laden 
sinner would never excite my sympathy if I 
held no communion with my fellow-men, by 
means of which I might know their condition. 
And so the wants of the church to which I be- 
long, of the Church universal, and of a world 
lying in wickedness, are brought home to the 
hearts and consciences of men by intercourse 
with each other, personally or through the press. 
The object to be accomplished by Sunday- 
schools is distinct, and must ever be so, and is 
to be contemplated distinctly in order to un- 
derstand or feel its importance. 

The agents (superintendents and teachers) 
in this department of benevolence have difS- 
culties and discouragements, hopes and fears, 
plans and motives, of a peculiar character. 
True, they have at heart the circulation of 
Bibles and tracts, the support of missions, &c., 
and are found actively engaged in advancing 
these objects. But ought it to surprise us if the 
instruction of six or eight children, from week 
to week, in the precepts and doctrines of the 
Bible, with all the preparatory and collateral 
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duties, should engross a larger share of their 
thoughts aod aflfections than any kindred ob- 
ject, or all of them together ? And if there is 
this absorbing interest and responsibility in 
the Sunday-school teachers' work, is it not 
natural for them to seek, unitedly and fre- 
quently, the direction and blessing of God, and 
to avail themselves of every measure which can 
be devised to strengthen, encourage and en- 
lighten them in their work of faith and labour 
of love? 

The substance of the argument of objectoi's 
is, that the Sunday-school cause is so connected 
with the other great plans of Christian benevo- 
lence, in the hearts and prayers of the children 
of Zion, that it should not be separated from 
them, and that it cannot be separated from them 
without mutual disadvantage. We say, on 
the other hand, that the cause of missions itself 
demands, and of course justifies, a monthly con- 
cert of prayer; and that, if properly conducted, 
the interest of Christians would be fully sus- 
tained in it And we trust all our fellow-la- 
bourers would not fiail to be found among the 
worshippers and contributors at such a concert. 
But we may say also that the cause of Sun- 
day-schools demands, and of course justifies, a 
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monthly concert of prayer; and we wish the 
friends of missions, Bibles^ tracts, Ac, though 
not personally engaged in Sundaynschool la- 
bours, would come to that monthly concert, 
and unite with us in prayer and praise to the 
God whose blessing alone gives success to all 
our enterprises. 

1. In what spirit the Sur^ay-sehool Monthly 
Concert should be attended, — A sense of our de- 
pendence on God ought to be a habit of mind. 
The moment a plan is suggested, a labour 
undertaken, a difficulty encountered, or a dis- 
appointment suffered, in that moment the spirit 
within us 'should turn, habitually and without 
effort, to the Father of our spirits and the 
Gk)d of all grace, and from him, in silent or 
audible supplications, light^ strength, wisdom, 
patience, faith and hope should be implored. 

Especially should we endeavour, by all per- 
severance, to establish such a habit of mind, 
when our occupation is such as to make the 
grace and direction of God peculiarly and con- 
stantly necessary. Such, if we mistake not, 
is the occupatit)n of those for whose benefit 
the Sunday-school monthly concert was esta- 
blished. 

So obvious is the duty of prayer, in some 
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form or other, that Jio teacher will be found to 
deny its obligation. But do not many regard 
it as a sort of conditional task imposed on us, 
to be performed in order to obtain a personal 
blessing ? — as if God had said, " If you will pray 
to me, I will do thus and so to you." Is the 
connection which God has established between 
the prayer and the blessing well understood? 
Or is it duly considered that the frame oi^ 
mind and state of heart in which alone accept- 
able prayer can be offered to God is the only 
frame of mind and state of heart in which the 
desired gift is likely to prove a blessing? 

It is not surprising that the Sunday-school 
monthly concert is often neglected. If the 
right spirit is not carried to the place of as- 
sembly, and if there is nothing there to excite 
it, we cannot wonder at its absence. An humble, 
penitent, believing soul is not to be entertained 
by tedious, desultory prayers, long hymns, dull 
tunes and commonplace exhortations. And 
surely the indifferent and careless' will not 
long seek even amusement for a vacant hour 
from such an uninviting scene. 

The monthly concert can be appreciated best 
by the prepared worshipper. A survey of the 
magnitude of the work in which he is engaged 
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should be taken, and a &&nse of the weakness 
and blindness and sinfulness under which he 
labours, and the evidence of which must and 
will attend his best efforts, should be felt; 
' and faith in the power and grace of Qod should 
be brought into lively exercise; and the 
thought of the thousands who are associated 
with him in this labour of love, and whose steps 
* are directed with his to the altar of incense, 
should animate him. 

He finds assembled a company of his fellow- 
teachers, of various character, but there are 
many principles, motives and feelings common 
to them all. To weigh and purify these prin- 
ciples and motives, and to draw out a frank ex- 
pression of these feelings in prayer and exhort- 
ation, are among the objects for which they 
are assembled. 

2. Of the proceedings at the Sunday-school 
Monthly Concert — Notice of the Sunday-school 
monthly concert should be always given from 
the pulpit, and also in the school. 

The invitation to attend should be universal, 
as the object is one of universal interest. 
Each man, woman and child who has (or who 
desires to have) a heart to pray for God's bless- 
ing on Sunday-schools, should feel that there 
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is a place at the Sunday-school monthly concert 
expressly for them. 

3. Suitable selections from the Scriptures, in 
portions of from fifteen to thirty verses, should 
be read at proper intervals, giving some pro- 
phetic view of the future glory of the Church, 
or some example of the efficacy of prayer, or 
some exhortation to importunity in our peti- 
tions. 

4. The hymns sung should be adapted to the 
season, and expressive of the feelings not of 
children or teachers exclusively, but of all who 
love the interests of Sunday-schools. Two or 
three verses only should be sung at a time. 

5. There is no apology for any school that 
is destitute of interesting intelligence for the 
monthly concert. To select the most interest- 
ing and appropriate articles is the difficulty; 
and this should always be done before the 
meeting. Of whatever kind this communica- 
tion may be, it should not be deferred until 
most of the prayers have been offered; for the 
very design of this part of the exercise is to 
direct to proper subjects of prayer, or to excite 
to fervency of spirit and to the lively exercise 
of faith by the exhibition of suitable motives. 
When an address is given, pains should be 
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taken to avoid prolixity, formality and dul- 
ness; and in the selection of religious intelli- 
gence, tedious and minute details should be 
omitted, and such articles only chosen as are 
concise, new and interesting. 

6. The length of prayers on these occasions 
should never exceed five or six minutes. No 
one thing tends more to damp the spirit of 
devotion than the undue length of prayers. 
It furnishes a powerful temptation to impa- 
tience, to hypocrisy, and to the indulgence of 
wandering thoughts. 

Prayer should be confined, as much as pos- 
sible, to the peculiar object which has occa- 
sioned the meeting. Those who lead should 
fix their thoughts and desires on some select 
topic of supplication ; and a mind that appre- 
hends in any degree the multitude and variety 
of blessings which Sunday-schools have con- 
ferred, and will confer in a still more bountiful 
measure, upon our world, or that feels the 
weakness and insignificance of poor humanity 
when it attempts, in its unaided strength, to 
heal the blind or raise the dead to life, — such 
a mind will find more difficulty in choosing the 
topic than in spending the fervour of a single 
devotional exercise upon it. 
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7. It is too common for the first person who 
leads, to ramble over the whole ground, and, in 
a loose and general way, to mention every 
subject of prayer that occurs to him. Now, 
certainly, it would be *much more becoming 
if the person first called upon to lead in prayer 
should, as just now intimated, select some 
particular topics, and confine his petitions for 
the most part to these. Then, let the next 
select from the remaining subjects appropriate 
to the occasion, some one, or more; and so 
with the rest. Thus the apostle's general rule, 
"Let all things be done decently and in order," 
will be complied with; as well as that other 
most comprehensive rule, " Let all things be 
done to edification." 

8. A collection should always be taken after 
the Sunday-school monthly concert. Praying 
and doing and giving for Christ's kingdom are 
inseparably connected. If only a single mite 
comes from some poor widow, it may bring 
down untold blessings on the world. 

9. The exercises should be punctually begun 
and punctually closed, and should not exceed 
one hour and a half; for there is no necessity 
that we should cease from prayer when the 
public service is ended. Let every man who 
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feels the spirit of prayer retire to his closet, and 
there, in secret, pour out his heart before his 
heavenly Father who seeth in secret, as long 
as he is disposed. The loss of a few minutes 
at the beginning of an exercise makes punctual 
people very impatient; and if these few minutes 
are taken at the close, the same people become 
very restless. 

Let brevity and point characterize each part 
of the exercise; let long exhortations be 
avoided ; let the whole service be performed 
with singleness of purpose and sincerity of 
heart, and there will be no lack of earnest at- 
tendance at the Sunday-school monthly concert. 

The blessing of God will not come down 
upon our Sunday-schools until the great mass 
of Sunday-school teachers seek it, — not peri- 
odically, coldly, formally, but as the famished 
beggar craves bread for his life. There must 
be an humble, self-forsaking, overcoming faith 
in God. It will be one of the most animating 
^ tokens of success, when the great subject is 
distinctly and fervently remembered at the 
family altar, in the circle of social worshippers 
and i|i the great assembly of God's people. 
But especially shall we look to the earnest 
nited supplication of teachers in some general 
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concert like that to which we have referred, for 
evidence of the life and strength of their faith. 
There is scarcely a feature in the present aspect 
of Sunday-schools which is so discouraging 
as the general neglect of the Sunday-school 
monthly concert. When we see this sacred 
season observed in all our schools, the place 
of prayer crowded and solemn, and every 
soul feeling and owning the presence of God, 
we shall be reswiy to look for a blessing so 
large that there shall be scarcely room to re* 
ceive it. Whatever there is of opposition or 
difficulty in the way of our enterprise will 
vanish before the spirit of prayer and suppli- 
cation, as Dagon fell before the ark of (k>d. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LIBRARY. 



^ 1. Of the general character of hooks,—' 
There is nothing good in our fallen world that 
is not liable to abuse. The Sunday-school 
library has done inestimable good, but that good 
has not been unmingled with evil. Some people 
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would have us believe that the evil preponde- 
rates. They say, "These libraries have intro- 
duced a pernicious taste for light and fictitious 
reading in the shape of stories or tales," &c. 

That light and fictitious books have been 
published and circulated to some extent in 
Sunday-schools, and eagerly read by thought- 
less children, cannot be denied; but that there 
is a great mistake as to the proportion of such 
books, and a still greater mistake as to their 
source, might be easily shown. The prejudice 
against fiction may overdo its work. Those 
who would exclude it entirely from all works 
would exclude some of the finest and most 
instructive passages of the Holy Scriptures. 
All will agree that what purports to be fact 
in conversation or in books should be fact. 
But various uses may be made of facts. They 
may be stated as evidence or as illustrations 
of truth; and they may also be brought into a 
connected story or narrative in which fictitious 
names and places are given, and this without 
any violation of the principles of truth. Thus, 
we are told by the Publishing Committee of 
the Religious Tract Society of London that 
they "do not exclude all publications that 
niight be considered as of this character. 
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Such narratives as are avowedly authentic 
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§ II. The subject opens before us a wide and 
interesting field of inquiry ; and, as it is of vital 
interest to the welfare of our Sunday-schools, 
we make no apology for discussing it at 
some length. It is important to examine, in 
the first place, the materials out of which a 
Sunday-school library should be formed. And 
under this head we must first determine by 
what rules the purchaser should be governed 
in the selection of a library. There must be 
a limit to the class of books which are suitable 
for this purpose; to fix this limit we must 
know what are the legitimate objects or uses 
of a Sabbath-school library. And it is apparent 
that they should be in strict accordance with 
the design of the school itself. The library 

IS THE teacher's ADJUNCT OR AUXILIARY. 

It is to carry out, illustrate and enforce the 
truths which the teacher inculcates. 

Of course, whatever would be a suitable sub- 
ject for Sunday-school instruction is a suitable 
subject for a Sunday-school book; and what- 
ever method of illustrating and enforcing reli- 
gious truth would be proper for the teacher 
is proper for the author. We do not mean 
that the style and manner are. to correspond: 
this is neither practicable nor desirable. We 
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our mode of teaching and visiting and adapt 
it more wisely to the peculiar temperament of 
such a pupil ; and, secondly, we would procure 
the entertaining book from some private source, 
and let it be a weekday matter, entirely aside 
from the business of the school, between the 
teacher and the individual scholar. In the 
mean time, it should be our endeavour to form 
in the mind of the child a more correct judg- 
ment, and to remove those prejudices which 
are generally the offspring of ignorance or a 
perverted taste. We cannot doubt that, under 
proper training, a boy may be as deeply in- 
terested in the story of Francke or Pastor 
Oberlin or Colonel Gardiner, as in the story 
of Franklin or Bonaparte ; nor that a girl may 
contemplate the extraordinary scenes through 
which Mrs. Judson passed, with as much in- 
terest as she would feel in the history of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

A second rule we should propose would ex- 
clude from the class of books from which a 
library for the use of the pupils of a Sunday- 
school should be selected, all such as are un- 
suited, in character, size, style or subject, to 
the mass of pupils. 

As to subject, we should limit the selection 
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to such as are strictly religious and adapted 
to the circumstances of childhood and youth. 
A grossly deistical book might be prepared 
with much more of religious truth in it than 
can be found in many works on natural science 
which have free admission into our Sunday- 
school libraries. The principle we would main- 
tain is simply this, — that the leading subject 
of every Sunday-school library-book should 
present distinctly to view one or more of the 
great principles of the Christian religion; and 
it should be wrought into the volume and ex- 
hibited in its various bearings, so that when 
the child has properly read the book, the truth 
and importance of this great principle shall 
have made a deeper impression than any thing 
else about the volume. 

And not only should the subject be of this 
cast, but it should be sufficiently important 
and striking to justify its claim to such atten- 
• tion. Many juvenfle biographies are published, 
which, when stripped of their ornaments, show 
nothing more striking in intellectual or reli- 
gious character than may be found or produced 
in hundreds and thousands of surviving chil- 
dren. Some subjects are too high, others too 
low; some are trivial, others are ludicrous; 
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others still are, from their very nature, inap- 
propriate. 

A third and most important point to be 
determined in selecting a Sunday-school library 
is, Who is responsible for the character of the 
books? 

It would be well if every book proposed to 
be added to the library could be carefully ex- 
amined beforehand by the superintendent or 
(where the school is connected with a particular 
church) by the minister. In case of their in- 
ability, the next best thing would be to have 
them so examined by some intelligent, judicious 
person connected with the school, to whom 
reference might be made in case any objection 
should arise to a particular volume. We are 
aware that it would be very difficult in many 
schools to find a person competent to this ser- 
vice and willing to engage in it ; but if the 
parents and patrons of the school consider the 
officers of it competent to teach religious truth, < 
they must be supposed competent to judge of 
the propriety and correctness with which the 
same truth is taught in the library-books, — 
which are really only so many assistants to 
the teachers. This is all theory, however. 
As a matter of fact, very few libraries are sup-* 
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plied with books upon sucli an examination by 
anybody. The usual course is, when the money 
is raised to replenish the library, to commit it 
to some person who is going where Sunday- 
school books are to be had. The bookseller 
or keeper of the depository is told, ''Here 
are five, ten, or twenty dollars, [as the case 
may be,] which our school has sent for books. 
Here is a catalogue of what we have;" or, 
if no catalogue is produced, "We purchased 
our last supply a year ago ; and we want only 
such books as have been published within a 
year." If the person charged with the busi- 
ness happens to be familiar with the subject, 
(an advantage very rarely possessed,) he is 
shown to a particular part of the store where 
this kind of stock is kept, and will be ^old to 
look for himself. He has two or three hours, 
perhaps, in which to select from thirty to one 
hundred volumes; and it is sufficiently obvious 
that his selection must be made very much in 
the dark. 

We might multiply illustrations of this point 
to almost any extent, and easily show that 
there is no safety for the purchaser, even in 
what are sometimes called Sunday-school de- 
positories, but in a personal knowledge of the 
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character of the books, or of the source whence 
they are obtained and to which they may be 
traced. 

The class of books to which such a respon- 
sibility attaches probably exceeds a thousand 
volumes. If the purchaser requires a larger 
supply, we think he is bound to obtain it on 
the personal religious responsibility of some 
one known to him, and who knows the cha- 
racter of the book or books purchased, — or 
else upon his own examination of them before 
they are placed upon the shelves. A less 
rigid rufe would not secure the end ; nor is it 
admitted by the circumstances of the case. 

§ III. This leads us to examine the nature 
and cause of the great demand for Sunday- 
school books, which is so universally pleaded 
as a reason for haste and an apology for care- 
lessness in the selection of libraries. 

We hold that there are enough good and un- 
exceptionable books, to be had at a fair price, 
to supply the legitimate wants of Sunday- 
school libraries, the character of which is 
fully guaranteed; and of course there can be 
no necessity for introducing those that are 
not known to be suitable. 

We have before us a school of one htmdred 
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Children. Fifteen of them have more Sunday- 
school books of their own than they can read ; 
and twenty are not sufficiently advanced to read 
a library-book. Of the remaining sixty-five 
we may suppose that at least one-half attend a 
daily school, — ^which, with necessary recreation 
and domestic duties, will occupy most of their 
time. On the Sabbath they have a Scripture 
lesson to commit, which, if properly studied, will 
occupy from one to three hours. This, with the 
attendance on school and public worship, will 
consume most of the Sabbath. It is obvious, 
therefore, that very little time can be found 
by these for the profitable reading of a library- 
book. There remain thirty-three pupils on 
whom we might depend to take books. Some 
of these, however, are averse to reading of 
any kind; others are fond of very different 
reading from that which the Sunday-school 
library affords, and indulge their vicious incli- 
nations at home, not unfrequently with pa- 
rental sanction ; and a majority have seen the 
library so long, and are so accustomed to the 
titles, character and outward appearance of the 
books, that they promise themselves neither 
instruction nor amusement from the use of 
them. With all these exceptions, however, 
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there will doubtless be found in every school 
a considerable number who love to read Sun- 
day-school books, and who will always gladly 
avail themselves of the privileges of the library. 
For these, then, we must provide, and we 
should furnish them with the very best and 
CHOICEST BOOKS. The character of them should 
be well known to the teachers in whose classes 
they circulate, so that, as we intimated at 
first, the teacher shall find in the book some- 
thing to give point and effect to the oral in- 
structions which have been imparted from the 
lesson of the day. 

To carry out this plan, we need some addi- 
tion to the present variety, especially in the 
class of books fitted to the circumstances of 
the less favoured classes. 

We need not say how different from all 
this is the practical exhibition of heaps upon 
heaps of all sorts and descriptions of books, 
from 8vos to 64mos, including all depart- 
ments of natural and moral science, and ga- 
thered together from, all sources, so long as 
money or credit would hold out to buy. 

§ IV. Distribution of books, — ^We are aware 
of the multitude of experiments that have 
been tried, and of the approved and ingenious 
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plans that now prevail, .for the distribution 
of libraries. We have hosts of them before 
us, with models and diagrams and explanatory 
cuts appropriate to each. We do not present 
them to our readers, however, because there 
is in them all, bo far as we know, one radical 
defect: they do not require the teacher to 
be familiar with the character and design of 
the books. In the absence of this grand fea- 
ture, whatever may be the superiority of one 
system to another, they are altogether in- 
capable of making the library an efficient 
auxiliary to the teacher, — ^which, as we have 
before shown, is its great use and purpose. 

At present, the office of librarian in a Sab- 
bath-school is, for the most part, merely me- 
chanical. He enters, arranges and distributes 
the books and keeps them in due order. But 
to any knowledge of the contents of this or that 
particular volume, or of the relative fitness of 
books and their readers, few librarians would 
make the least pretension, or could maintain 
it if they did. In truth, it is in the nature of 
things impossible that they can know the cha- 
racter, circumstances and attainments of sixty 
or eighty children, so as to be able to deter- 
mine what book is suitable for each child on 
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each Sabbath, whatever might be their know- 
ledge of the books themselves. The teacher, 
and he alone, possesses, or should possess, the 
proper knowledge of both. There is, therefore, 
no alternative. If the teacher is not familial' 
with the books, — ^at least sufficiently so to make 
it his intelligent and seasonable auxiliary, — 
the library, that most important and expen- 
sive appendage of the school, wiU be of very 
limited, uncertain and temporary value to the 
pupils. It is worthy of particular remark in 
this connection, that every term of three or 
four years makes an entire change in the face 
of the school. Perhaps one-half of the chil- 
dren who have had the advantages of the 
library have gone away, and their places are 
supplied by others to whom the old books are 
all new. Of course the labour of the teacher 
is not to be repeated with every successive 
class of pupils. The teacher who is once ac- 
-quainted with the contents of two or three 
hundred standard volumes, and who adds to 
this knowledge that of fifteen or twenty new 
books in ajyear, need not fear any deficiency 
in this branch of his qualifications. 

If it should be said that though the at- 
tainment of such a knowledge of the library 
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as we would require is practicable, yet it 
imposes altogether too severe a task upon 
teachers, we reply that, if our libraries are to 
contain one or two thousand volumes, this ob- 
jection would certainly be very forcible ; and 
we will even admit that, on the reduced scale 
which we propose, a much more laborious and 
systematic attention would be required of 
teachers than is now generally bestowed. But 
though the process would be slow, and perhaps 
months might elapse before it could be made 
of practical advantage, the result would be 
be worth all it could cost, and much more. It 
increases the teacher's power and influence 
beyond all estimate; it economizes time, money 
and intellectual labour, and gives efficiency 
and utility to what is otherwise of little more 
than nominal advantage to the school. And, 
in a negative view, we avoid the necessity 
of very large libraries, obtained at great ex- 
pense, not of money only, but of care and 
discrimination in the selection of books, and, 
after all, at great hazard; managed with great 
loss of time and labour, — ^so great as to have 
occasioned, in many instances, an abandon- 
ment of the whole system; and distributed 
without just reference to the age, capacity or 
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circumstances of the pupils; often furnisliing 
to the youngest that which is fit only for the 
eldest, to the ignorant that which will profit 
only the intelligent, and to the most thought- 
less that for which only the most reflecting 
have any taste. So that if we would secure 
for the teacher, in the most direct and certain 
way, the proper fruit of his labours, we would 
persuade him to adopt what is here presented 
as the better plan. 

It is proper to remark that such a course 
as we have suggested would not dispense with 
the necessity of keeping some record of the 
distribution of the books. Without this they 
would soon be lost. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

GENERAL SUBJECTS. 



§ I. Funds, — Some expenses are necessarily 
incident to every Sunday-school. The record 
and class books, the replenishing of the library 
from time to time, warming, lighting, cleaning 
and furnishing the room, are among the usual 
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of great importance and should be early and 
studiously cultivated. It is of little advantage 
to a child, however, to receive money of his 
parents to give to a specific object. His only 
merit in such a case is that he does as he is 
told to do. If a child earns money, or receives 
it by gift to be at his own disposal, or if he 
can be induced to forego his own gratification 
from principle and that he may. contribute 
what is thus saved to make others happy, it 
is certainly a desirable result. Children are 
sometimes persuaded to gather berries or raise 
vegetables for the market, to sew, to weed in 
the garden, to forego the use of tea, butter, 
sugar, fruit, &c., for the sake of accumulating 
something to bestow in charity. If such efforts 
are made voluntarily and from a desire to 
secure the means of going good, and this be- 
cause to do good affords more gratification than 
any personal enjoyment which these means 
would furnish, the benefit to all concerned is 
obvious. But is it not to be feared that self, 
oftentimes "Tn disguise, is, after all, the chief 
object of regard? — That the praise which is be- 
stowed on such a course of conduct, the thought 
of its being talked of, and perhaps published in 
a report or in^some juvenile paper, or the de- 
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sire to surpass others, &c., may have as much 
influence, to say the least, as the simple desire 
to do*good for the sake of doing good? 

The history of Christianity of late years 
abundantly provfes that, as a general truth, 
those churches and individuals who have most 
freely given of their substance to propagate the 
gospel have received most freely of spiritual 
gifts. And if our children could be faithfully 
instructed in the great truth that all they 
^re or have is the Lord's ; that they are ' 
stewards of his manifold mercies and will be 
required to account for the improvement they 
make, even in childhood, of the means and 
opportunities of doing good which they have 
or may have, they might be led, under God's 
blessing, to form just views of their duty on 
the subject we are considering, and might act 
upon a small scale with as much intelligence 
and judgment as their elders do upon a large 
scale. In these circumistances, suitable objects 
of benevolence might be presented to them, 
and the measure and mode of presenting them 
might be safely left to their conscience and 
discrimination. 

The practice of collecting money in Sunday- 
schools for any purpose is^ on many accounts, 
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objectionable. Suspicions and jealousies are 
needlessly awakened. Prejudices are engen- 
dered or confirmed; objects of doubtful utility 
are often introduced, and, under exciting cir- 
cumstances, are favoured, to the great preju- 
dice of the school. Undue attention is likely 
to be paid to this department, to the neglect 
of the more difficult, less interesting, but far 
more important duty of the religious teacher. 
If one project of benevolence is entertained, it 
may be difficult to assign a good reason for 
excluding another; and thus in the end the 
grand, simple purpose of the Sunday-school is 
overlooked, and its interest is sustained (if sus- 
tained at all) mainly by ever-varying novelties 
and external excitements. Sometimes an in- 
dividual teacher has succeeded in awakening 
wholesome sympathies in a single class and 
so directing their inquiries and exercises as to 
make them intelligent on a given subject of 
benevolence; and then, without noise or osten- 
tation, he may receive from them the frnit of 
their own industry or the savings of economy 
and self-denial, and appropriate them under 
their direction and as their contribution to 
the beneficent purpose contemplated. Such a 
course as this is not liable to many of the 
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abuses 8uid misconstructions of the other; and 
it is suflBicient to say to those who desire to 
avail themselves of the Sunday-school organi- 
zation for these purposes, that the same chil- 
dren can be approached in other forms, and 
that it seems better to preserve this for the 
distinct object of religious instruction. 

§ III. This introduces the question of the 
expediency of forming benevolent societies in 
Sunday-schools. We do not pretend to say 
that no circumstances can occur to make it 
expedient; but there are certainly very grave 
objections to it as a general practice. Among 
these the following may be mentioned. 

1. The primary object of Sunday-schools is 
Toore than sufficient to, employ all the th/yughts, 
labours and powers of teachers and pupils. 
To teach and learn the doctrines of our holy 
religion as revealed in the Scriptures, with their 
various relations and sanctions, is work enough 
for our Sunday-schools. If the attention is to 
be diverted to the organization, management 
and operation of benevolent societies, the sim- 
ple, legitimate design of the institution is likely 
to be proportionably sacrificed. 

2. Sunday-schools are generally unobjection- 
able to the community. Many of the objects 
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claiming the patronage of the benevolent are 
not 80. Whatever prej udices may exist against 
an object or form of benevolence will neces- 
sarily attach to the Sunday-school that adopts 
or favours it. Cases illustrative of this point 
will occur upon the least reflection. 

3. There is great danger that invidious dis- 
tinctions will arise between the children of the 
rich and those of the poor, — especially where 
the payment of money is the condition of mem- 
bership in such societies, or where the con- 
tributions of different members of the school 
are made known, or where comparisons are 
likely to be made between persons or classes. 

4. As before intimated, the same thing can 
be done as well without any connection with 
Sunday-school. The pupils, or any portion 
of them, can be collected on the weekday, or, 
if proper, at some hour of the Sabbath not 
occupied by Sunday-school duties, and the 
subject presented under every advantage which 
properly belongs to it. A church is at liberty 
to pursue any course it pleases on this subject 
in schools established in its own connection; 
but the practice of engrafting juvenile bene- 
volent societies on Sunday-schools generally, 
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seems to us unnecessary, and in some respects 
inexpedient and objectionable. 

§ IV. Taking children to church, — In many 
churches, especially in cities, seats are assigned 
to the Sunday-school children in the gallery, 
and teachers are appointed in rotation to take 
charge of them. If we desire to form the 
habit of attendance on public worship, we must 
avoid every thing that makes the association 
with the place and service disagreeable. 

All will concede that the habit of regular 
attendance on public worship is one of great 
value and importance, and that jvhen it is 
practicable it is better that children on such 
occasions should be under the immediate super- 
vision of their parents, if they are present. It 
will be admitted, also, that, as a general thing, 
the public services of the Sabbath are not 
adapted to interest or instruct young children. 
That they might be well adapted to their cir- 
cumstances, and at the same time accomplish 
more certainly all the other ends in view, 
.seems to many beyond question. 

The conduct of Sunday-school children when 
collected together in some remote part of the 
church is often very reproachful to themselves 
and to the institution. If they could be ad- 
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dressed for a proper time on subjects and in 
language suited to their situation and capa- 
cities, it would not be difficult to control and 
interest them. Whether, even in the absence 
of the means of instruction more appropriate 
to their wants, they should not be habitually 
attendants on the public worship of the con- 
gregation, hardly admits of a question. When 
a school is connected with a church, proper 
deference should be paid to the views of the 
constituted ecclesiastical authorities, inasmuch 
as they are responsible in the first instance, 
after the parent, for the religious training of 
the children and youth under their care. In 
no event, however, should they be led to sup- 
pose that the exercises of the Sunday-school 
can be made a substitute for stated public 
worship, any more than for parental instruc- 
tion or private devotion 

§ V. Anniversaries and public processions. 
— ^There are various opinions as to the pro- 
priety or expediency of public exhibitions as 
connected with Sunday-schools. Without going 
into the arguments which have been em- 
ployed on the subject, it may suffice for our 
purpose to say that the practice of schools in 
this and many other respects may safsly be 
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left to be regulated by circumstances. In 
* country towns, where such public meetings are 
comparatively of rare occurrence and where 
the schools are small and scattered, great good 
may result from collecting together teachers 
and pupils on some proper day and joining 
the parents and friends of the school in some 
simple public services suitable to the occasion. 
The excitement of such a scene is often of 
advantage, and can be produced in no way, 
perhaps, less objectionable. In large cities, 
where public meetings are of daily occurrence 
and where much parade and show (and per- 
haps expensye) is necessary in order to excite 
interest, the case may be otherwise. We are 
inclined to the opinion that whatever tends to 
bring children into public notice, and to make 
them very important in their own eyes, had 
better be avoided. To them the day of public 
parade is often a day of wearisome recreation. 
The excitement is usually preceded by an in- 
jurious restlessness and impatient anticipation, 
and followed by languor and indifference. 

We believe it is the general sentiment of 
the great body of intelligent teachers that all 
dramatic exhibitions and scenes in which cha- 
racters are assumed and acted by the pupils of 
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a 8uuday*8chool, as sucli; are inconsistent and 
inexpedient, — ^and especially when a place con- 
secrated to sacred worship is used as a theatre 
of such displays. A simple, steadfast regard 
to the true design and object of Sunday-schools 
would mark the boundary which it is unwise, 
if not unlawful, to pass. 

Aside from the substantial objections to 
which such exhibitions are open, they are often 
attended with incongruities and absurdities 
that leave false and very unhappy impressions 
upon the mind. We have heard of a tableau 
in which Moses was represented before Pha- 
raoh, the latter having a Eoman cross on his 
shoulder and his dress covered with spangles. 
It is only necessary to call to mind the de- 
scription which the sacred narrative contains 
of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King 
Solomon, to show how ridiculous must be any 
attempt to represent their interview in dumb 
show for the amusement of a Sunday-school. 
Worse yet is the exhibition of the visit of the 
wise men to the infant Saviour, the choir of 
angels being personated by women concealed 
by a paper curtain ; and worst of all — if not 
eminently profane — ^is the representation of the 
denial of Christ by Peter, — ^in the progress of 
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which the contrivance to imitate the crowing 
of the cock was ill managed and produced so 
ludicrous a sound as to occasion a general 
burst of laughter. 

The contemporaneous daily papers report 
these proceedings as having taken place in the 
winter of 1860-61, in connection with a Sun- 
day-school of five hundred children belonging 
to one of the most flourishing and influential 
metropolitan churches. 



We have thus passed over the leading topics 
of practical interest connected with our system 
of Sunday-schools. To show the path of duty 
and success is much easier than to pursue it 
or to persuade others to pursue it. Yet we 
cannot but indulge the hope that, while some 
may be influenced and others excited, all will 
be impressed with the importance of the work 
which is given us to do. It is nothing less 
than to propagate the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ among the children and 
youth of our country and throughout the 
earth. If the views we have suggested shall 
commend themselves to the conscience and 
good sense of those who are associated in the 
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prosecution of this great design, we shall hope 
to see them adopted. Our single aim should 
be to extend the benign influence of the re- 
ligion we profess throughout the world; and, 
while our plans and labours are buried with 
our poor bodies in the dust, the glory of the 
Redeemer will increase and spread, till it shall 
fill this world of darkness, as it now fills the 
world of light. 



THE Ein>. 
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599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

141 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 



Learning to Conyerse* i8mo, oioth, with nearij 

fifty engravings. Price, 30 cents. 

This is by the author of the popular series, 
«« Learning to Act," "Learning to Think," "Learn- 
ing to Feel," &c., and will be found a very enter- 
taining and instructive volume. There are few 
arts of social life in which there are more frequent 
failures than that of conversation; and we feel 
confident that many a bad habit would be cor- 
rected, and many a good habit formed, if the volume 
now offered to the public were widely circulated 
and thoughtfully read. 

Broken Cisterns; or, Tlie Story of Jessie 

Wortllington. Beautifully illustrated. Thick 
12mo, extra muslin. Price, 75 cents. 

A happy illustration of one of the great maxims 
of life, viz.. That true happiness consists, not in 
self-seeking, but in doing good. The chief inci- 
dents of the narrative occurred within the author's 
observation, and give an impressive view of the 
methods of God's providential dealings with men, 
bringing them to a knowledge of himself and of 
themselves. 

Matty Gregg; or, Tlie Woman tliat Did wliai 

Slie Conld. 18m-, 25 and 30 cents. 
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the Working-Boy'! BuifUy InproTed. Beau- 

tiAilly iUustratecL 12ino, e:Ltra muslin. Price, 

66 cents. 

We anticipate a usefol career for this unpretend- 
ing Yolume. Though the title would indicate that 
H is designed for a particular class, it i%really cai> 
oulated to be useful to all classes of readers. The 
truth is not concealed by a superfluity of anecdotes 
and stories, but is presented in a plain, intelligible 
way, relying upon its natlye force to give it power 

Ihe Land of Mystery; or^ Scenes and Incidents 

in Central Wica. ISmo, extra muslin, 8 illus- 
trations, and a lithographed map. Price, 40 cents. 
This volume is written to impart to Sunday-school 
•hildren a knowledge of the late discoTeries in 
Africa, and of the efforts which have been made to 
bring its benighted people from darkness to light, — 
from the bon(U of sin to the glorious liberty of the 
gospel. It contains a map, showing the yarious 
missionary stations in the country. 

Eyelyn Grey; or. Flowers Thriye in Snnsliine. 

18mo, extra muslin, 386 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

The story of a " Spoiled Child," who was placed 
In circumstances of great trial, which led to her 
change into a useful and consistent Christian girl. 
It is a deeply interesting book, and will be exten- 
sively read. 

The Fire Bine Begs. 18mo, cloth, with engraved 
frontispiece and vignette title-page. Price, 12 

' cents. 

The burden of a guilty conscience, and the way 
to tnrow It off, will be found very impressively de- 
scribed m this little vf lumc. We ciui confidently 
predict that those who read it wil. commend it t* 
otners. 
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Sagged Hones, and How loMeid Them. i2mo^ 

cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

An admirable exposition of the condition and 
exig^ieies of that portion of the community re- 
ferred to, and the modes of reaching them. 

The Barelays; or. Trying U Serre Two Mm« 

ters. 12mo, extra muslin. Price, 45 cents. 

This interesting book is a narration of incidents 
taken from life, and strictly in accordance with 
truth. It has been written in the hope of leading 
some wandering disciple in the right path, and of 
illustrating the truth of our Saviour's words, "Ye 
cannot serre God and Mammon." 

Sunday all the Week. 16mo, cloth, with an ori- 
ginal frontispiece, and seven descriptive initials 
from original designs, really constituting illustra- 
tions. Price, 60 cents. 

K beautiful and natural thoughts, (such as chil- 
dren have,) expressed in beautiful and natural 
language, and leading to right views of truth and 
duty, are entitled to favour from the reading world, 
we may anticipate a wide circulation for this gem 
of a book. 

The Champne/ Stories. Ten distinct and bean-» 
tiful allegories, (originally written by Rev. Wil- 
liam Champney, an English clergyman,) beauti^ 
fully done up, with ah appropriate frontispiece 
to each, and a highly ornamental and tasteful 
cover. Containing The Debtors, The Glass, The 
Race, The Builders, The Fowler, The Poor Pri- 
soner, The King's Palace, The White Dress, The 
Shipwreck, The Journey. All done up in a pack 
age, with an ornamental wrapper. Price, $1.00. 

Little Charley's Faille. i8mo. Price, 12 cents. 
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ImMA ilstoi; or. The Hew Life. 1203;, en^ 

muslin. Price, 55 cents. 

An account of a school-girl who allowed the or- 
dinary trials of life to obtain the mastery over her, 
but who was led, by the influence and example of 
a Christian brother, to watch and pray, and so to 
become an earnest Christian. It should be read by 
eyery school-girl. 

Tbe School-Girls 1b IfO. 40. 18mo, extra muslin 

Price, 25 cents. 

A book which will be read with interest by eyery 
boarding-school-girl. It speaks of the lessons to 
be learned from the experience which is naturally 
met with at such institutions, and shows the neces- 
sity of a course of strict integrity and humble re- 
liance on God, in whateyer situation of life we may 
be found. 

The Stain apon the Hand. i8mo, cloth, with 

beautiful frontispiece and engrayed title-page. 

Price, 12 cents. 

This little yolume is fitted to giye a yiyid idea of 
the nature of sin and the bitterness of its fruits. 
The incidents of the narratiye are entirely truth- 
fiil, and are employed with more than ordinary 
skill in making a deep and salutary impression upon 
the reader's mind and conscience. Would that such 
was the character and tendency of all the books 
which fall into the hands of our children and youth! 

Tortoise and Bobln-Bedbreast. Price, 12 cents. 

86 pp. 18mo. 

An ingenious fable, teaching yery impressively 
the cart of our heavenly Father for the meanest of 
his creatures. One much used to books said that 
ine story was so beautifully and naturally told, that 
he entirely foreot it was a fable while reading it. 
We doubt if the im ^ression it makes will ever be lost. 
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•esile Ckirdei's Lesson, isxo, oioth, witk en* 

graved frontispiece and yignette title-page. Price. 
12 cents. 

Tbifl little Tolame is fitted to correct the Terj 
prevalent habit of wastb into which children often 
fall. Many a child often throws away what to the 
hungry tenants of some miserable hovel would be 
a luxury. We doubt if the impression of Bessie 
Gorden's lesson would be effii^ed in an ordinary • 
lifetime. 

Fonrteen Ways of Stadyiikg the Bible. 2^78 

pages, 12mo, cloth, wjlth an original frontispiece. 
Price, 40 cents. 

A very attractive volume, the character of which 
is not to be fully learned from the title. The author 
shows uncommon ingenuity in weaving the most 
interesting incidents of Bible history into the nar- 
rative, and the reader is carried forward from 0E4 
illustration to another, scarcely conscious how much 
valuable knowledge he is acquiring by the way. 
We are confident this little volume will be popular 
with those who prefer wheat to chaff. 

The contents are: The Narrative; or, the Bow 
and Arrows — ^Word by Word ; or, the Flower Dis- 
sected — Separate Clauses; or, the Apple of the 
Eye— Parallel Clauses; or, the Longing Mind — 
Contr«Lsted Clauses; or, the Renewed Heart — A 
Single Verse ; or, the Oasis in the Desert — Parallel 
Verses; or, the Disappoint] oent and the Promise — 
Contrasted Verses ; or, the Number of the Staxs — 
Successive Verses; or, Mark the Connection — 
Quoted Verses; or. Prophecy Fulfilled — The Gos- 
pel Key ; or, the Two Testaments — The Scope ; or, 
the Two Parables — The Occasion ; or, the Removal 
of the Ark — The Analogy of Faith: or, Sin Covered, 
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ABd his Kortheni loiie. Beau^ftdiy mew- 

trated with eight elegant wood-cuts. 12mo, extra 
muslin. Price, 70 cents. 

This Tolume supplies, in a cheap form, a well- 
digested epitome of recent explorations of the 
Northern seas and shores. The author, with the 
permission of the publishers of Br. Kane's work, 
has derived thence most of the biographical inci- 
dents of the history, while from recent journals of 
travels and voyages abundant materials have been 
obtained for Uie illustration of the munners and 
customs of the natives, the climate and produc- 
tions of the country, the objects of special interest 
in natural history, and the moral, intellectual, and 
religious condition of the people. The volume is 
ricMy illustrated, and will be found not less in- 
structive than ■entertaining. 

Katare's School ; or. Lessons from the Gar- 
den and the Field. 350 pages, illustrated. 
Extra muslin. Price, 76 cents. 

The author of this attractive volume has sue-- 
ceeded where it would be no new thing to fail. The 
interest of a story is sustained, and a wonderful 
amount of pleasing and natural instruction is 
graceftilly incorporated with it. It is not a child's 
book, and yet it is a book that an intelligent child 
would not be likely to leave unread if it were once 
begun. It is a suggestive book for parents and 
teachers, and we have no fear that it will not be 
appreciated by discriminating readers. The topics 
are:— The Rain— The Wind — The Nest — Seed- 
Time — ^Blindness — Flowers — Clouds--Names — The 
River— The Sabbath-yThe Rainbow— Grafting- 
Charity— The Storm— Dew— The Harvest— Bread 
—Falling .Leaves — The Prison-House — ^Moonlight-* 
The Bea— The Stars— The Snow-Home. 
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f be Brlige OTer the Brook. l8mo, iilosiratcKL 

Extra muslin. Price, 12 cents. 

A Terj impressiye story, designed to illustrate 
the folly and peril of putting off till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to-day. The narratiye itself 
and its pictorial embellisLments are well suited to 
make a lasting impression on the mind of eyery 
reader. 

Elleo Mordannt; or. The Vrnlts of Trae Rell* 

glon* 302 pages. 12mo, extra muslin. Price, 

70 cents. 

This story was written with the intention of per- 
petuating the memory Of scenes in a sunny land, 
rendered dear by many associations, and of traits 
of character which at various times came under 
the author's observation. It is therefore a satisfac- 
tion for her to know that, in perusing it, the reader's 
time is not wasted on mere fiction ; and should it 
prove useful in leading any to long after growth in 
grace, or to cherish love (in these uncharitable 
days^ for all who love and serve the Lord Jesus, 
her aisinclination to appear in print will be abun- 
dantly compensated. 

Hlstorleal Tales for lomg Protestonte. With 

thirty illustrations. 12mo, 190 pages. Price, 

60 cents. 

<< These 'Historical Tales' have been read with 
interest and profit by thousands of children und 
parents in America. They should be in the hands 
of every American child. They will serve to im- 
press on his memory, so that he will never forget 
them, facts of the greatest importance in connec- 
tion with the events which led to our present en- 
joyment of the * liberty wherewith Christ has made 
BS free.' The book is illustrated with a number 
)f beautiful ani well-executed wood-cuts." — TYw 
WUneu, JS\ O. 
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Jesis as a Child, aid amoBs CkttdreB. 3q:iftr« 

16mo» 60 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

**A book whose yerj cover is a charm and a 
•tudy, — with its soft gray tints, giving room for 
the gleams of starlight and moonlight reUeved upon 
it, and the golden star, and the graceful architec- 
tural title-piece with its slight gilded columns. No 
wonder our little ones* hands were eagerly extended, 
with the petition, 'Oh! won't you show me that 
y:>lendid book?* 

"The clear, large type and beautiAil pictures 
within, meet well the promise of its exterior. It 
cannot fail to be largely sought for.'' — Protestant 
Churchman, 

This attractive volume is embellished with seven 
fine, large engravings, and seven initial letters, all 
from original designs. It is done up in beautiful 
style, with an emblematical design for the cover, 
and the letter-press is well fitted to render the 
volume impressive and instructive to the mind and 
heart, as well as attractive to the eye. 

Hie Laboarer'S Wife. 67 pp. 18mo. Price, 16 
cents. 

It would be difficult to find another fifty-seven 
pages of this size more thoroughly imbued with 
wholesome and pertinent counsels touching the 
virtues of domestic life. The author has rare fit- 
ness to treat of such subjects, and has had rare 
opportunities to notice the prevailing habits and 
enstoms of labouring people which are hindrances 
to thrift and prosperity. We think no one will 
read this book without a wish that the author had 
greatly extended her admirable exposition of dtw 
mestlc economy. 
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